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BOYS’ LIFE, 


FTER A HIKE 


or a strenuous day of knocking about at 
camp, every Scout looks forward to the 
swimming period. 


The Outdoor Service Outfit is the ideal 
uniform to wear after the cool waters of 
the lake or swimming hole. The V-neck 
shirt and shorts are not only healthier but 
they have a snappy, practical look that 
makes a Scout look neat and trim all the time. 


The Outdoor Service Outfit is designed 
for comfort, ease of movement and freedom 
in every position of Boy Scout activity. 
It will satisfactorily meet hard use and still 
retain that smartness of appearance which 
characterizes the Official Boy Scout Uniform. 


Complete Outfit consists of V-neck Shirt, 
Shorts, Official Belt and Official Stockings. 


NO GARMENT IS 
OFFICIAL WITHOUT 
THIS SEAL 


National Outfitters to the Boy Scouts of America 
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Hat Band to be Worn With Your Straw Hat? 


Have You Seen the New Three Color Boy Tie? | 


Scout Activity 
Everywhere! 











Take a Boy Scout 
Diary to Camp 


The Boy Scout Diary, 
though a little book, is 
literally worth its weight 
in gold. Filled with in- 
dispensable knowledge to 
the scout, it also serves 
as a source of fun and 
merry making. Think of 
the good times you can 
have writing down all 
the things that happen 
during the summer and 
then reading about them 
during the winter. You 
must have one! 




















Boy Scout Field Glasses 


Pleasure and profit are derived from good 
field glasses. Useful in signaling, in study 
of birds and stars. This glass has achro- 
matic lenses, giving a clear and well lighted 
field of view. Tan leather mounting and 
dull finish. Tan case with shoulder straps. 
Shipping weight, 2 lbs. No. 1212 

Each, $6.00 


Bathing Suits 


An athletic two-piece style white worsted 
shirt and blue worsted trunks. 

It possesses style and comfort combined 
with soft, durable material. Proportioned 
and cut to give absolute freedom without 
binding or sagging whether wet or dry. 
Shirt and trunks are made of medium- 
weight pure worsted. 

No. 604. Boys’ Sizes, 26-34 $2.95 
No. 605. Men’s Sizes, 34-44 3.40 


The Scout Lumberjack Shirt 


No scout who likes to hike and enjoy the 
great outdoors and be properly dressed 
should be without this new, practical and 
comfortable Lumberjack Shirt. Because 
it is so sturdily made of strong, durable 
material, it is very appropriate for all kinds 
of activity, whether it be in warm or cool 
weather. They are made of 22-24 oz. all 
wool material. In boys’ sizes 12 to 18 years. 
No. 596. Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 
No. 597. Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 
ch, $4.95 
For men, order by collar size. 
No. 599. Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 
No. 600. Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 
Each, $5.50 


Official Camp Blanket 


An economical wool blanket of exceptional 
wearing quality. Stamped with official badge 
design. Weight, 3 lbs. Size 58 x 82 inches. 
No. 1172. Shipping Weight, 4 lbs. 

Each, $4.50 


Boy Scouts of America 


It’s Easy to Order by Mail! 


Simply state the number, the quantity 
wanted, the name of the article, and, when 
necessary, state size and color. 

Figure up the total cost of the articles you 
order and enclose the amount required, in- 
cluding enough to pay postage according 
to the weight. 

The best way to send money is by post- 
office money order, express money order or 
your personal check. If you find it neces- 
sary to send currency, have the letter regis- 
tered, if possible. 

Our system makes it possible for us to 
deliver your order to the post-office or rail- 
road company WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR 
HOURS after we receive it. 


Signal Flag Kits 
The best buy a scout can make. These 
kits afford a most unusual opportunity for 
obtaining complete signal flag outfits at 
less than the actual value of the case which 
holds them. Set consists of 2 pr. flags, 
1 pr. for semaphore signaling, provided with 
separate wooden sticks, and the other for 
Morse signaling with separate long metal 
rods in their sections. All are contained in 
a special heavy case, with adjustable shoul- 
der strap and rawhide thongs. 
No. 1498. Shipping weight 314 lbs. 
Price, 45 cents net 


Official Boy Scout Axes 


Handy at every turn in camp and on hike. 
Made of one piece solid steel, hand-forged, 
coated with rust-resisting finish, has head 
for drawing nails. Complete with leather 
sheath. 


No. 1510. “Plumb” Brand. Prepaid. 


Price, $1.80 
“Collins” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.80 


The New Official Boy Scout 
Haversack 

Adopted after many months of experiment- 
ing and consultations with hunters, trappers 
and leading camping authorities. It is a 
decided improvement over any haversack 
on the market to-day and is the most 

ractical article of a scout’s equipment. 

jo. 573. Shipping weight 2 Ibs. 

Price, $2.50 


No. 1507. 


Department ‘“‘E”’ 


San Francisco 
583 Market Street 
Dept. “RE 


200 Fifth Avenue 
~~ New York 


THE SUPPLY DEPARTMENT SELLS INDIAN 
TEPEES, CANOES, ETC., WRITE FOR 
SPECIAL BOOKLET. 


Waterproof Ground Blanket 


Indispensable when compelled to sleep in a 
tent or on the ground. Specially con- 
structed, finely woven waterproof duck; 
olive drab; no seams. A single waterproof 
sheet with brass grommets, and ball and 
socket fasteners. Size, 45 x 72 inches. 
No. 541. Shipping Weight, 2 lbs. 

Each, $2.50 


‘‘Eveready’”’ Searchlight 


This is a 3-cell focusing “EVEREADY” 
searchlight with a range of 500 feet. This 
light has exactly the same “EVEREADY” 
features as specified in No. 1553, but it is 
by far a more powerful light. 

No. 1554. Prepaid Price, $3.30 
THREE-CELL BATTERY. For No. 
1554, described above. 


No. 1554A. Prepaid Price, 50c 


‘*Wear-Ever’’ Cook Kit 


Made of heavy gauge seamless aluminum. 
Outfit consists of frying pan with patent 
folding handle into which stick may be in- 
serted for holding over fire, 

cooking pot with cover drink- 

ing cup, and stew pan which also 

serves as plate or soup bowl. 

Fork and spoon included. Parts 

nest and lock together, hence 

do not rattle. Khaki carrying 

case with adjustable strap. 

Shipping weight, 3 lbs. 

No. 1200. Price, $2.25 


‘‘Wear-Ever’”’ Alumi- 
num Canteen 
Made of heavy seamless alumi- 
num, enclosed in tight-fitting 
khaki felt cover which, when 
wet, keeps contents cool. Fitted 
with removable adjustable 
shoulder strap. Canteen is con- 
caved to fit wearer’s hip. 
Capacity slightly over one 
quart. Shipping weight, 2 lbs. 
No. 1466. Price, $2.75 


Chicago 
37 So. Wabash Avenue’ 
Dept. sop? 


\ 


Ve. 


Boy Scout 
Equipment Folder— 
Free! 


It contains all kinds of in- 
formation as to the right kind 
of equipment for hiking, 
camping and every sort of 
scout activity. Sent free if 
you address “Harry, The 
Guide,” Room 856, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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4 BOYS’ LIFE 


“T dont have to clean it any more” 






NO WONDER 
HE’S HAPPY! 


Remington’s marvelous new KLEANBORE CAR- 
TRIDGES should bring a smile of pleasure to every 
real boy’s face. They mean life-time accuracy for rifles and 
no more cleaning rods. They absolutely prevent rust, cor- 
rosion and pitting in rifle barrels—that costly eating 
away of the rifle bore by hot gases and acids that spoils 
so many firearms. Erosion, the mechanical wearing 
away, due to the friction of the bullet passing through 
the barrel, is practically eliminated. 


KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES extend the life, value and 


accuracy of your rifle many times. 
























Buy them now and do your rifle a good turn. They sell 
for the same price as ordinary ammunition in .22 short, 
long and long-rifle. Look for them in the green box. 


A folder about KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES and 


small bore rifles will be sent on request. 


Meet me at the Remington Arms Exhibit 
Northeast corner Missouri Avenue and Boardwalk 
Atlantic City 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 


Established 1816 
Dept. 7-B.L., 25 Broadway, New York City 


REMINGTON KLEANBORE 


= CARTRIDGES. 
POSITIVELY PREVENT 
RUST, CORROSION AND 
PITTING OF THE BORE. 
There is only ONE KLEAN- 
SEE EES, 





eT A RS RR BORE—Beware of Imitations. 


© 1927 R. A. Co. 


Rifles Ammunition , Shotguns Game Loads Cutlery Cash Registers 
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“a OLD on aft,” a megaphoned voice bellowed. 

“Check ’er, Bos’n.” 

“Check ’er,” the boatswain echoed. 

With occasional throaty orders issuing from 
the magaphone in the hands of the captain on the bridge, 
the big ship was slowly and silently gliding to her place beside 
the pier. ; 

A well-dressed man, apparently an American, was pacing 
to an fro at the very edge of the pier and casting anxious 
glances toward the shore. As the steamer swung into her 
berth he measured the distance with his eye, leaped the 
chasm to the main 
deck of the vessel, 
and mounted the 
three flights of 
steel stairs to the 
bridge, two at a 
time. 

Down the nar- 
row. pier, which 
juttéd 200 yards 
into. the placid 
waters of the har- 
bor,:.a ‘squad - of 
swarthy, khaki- 
clad soldiers, each _ 
with a,bright red (AS 
sash about his 
waist,. were coming 
on the double- 
quick. Abreast of 
the ship several of 
them deployed, 
taking up equi- 
distant positions 
along the edge ‘of 
the dock. Four 
others, with their 
leader, waited im- 
patiently for the 
lowering of the 
gangway. As it 
was not forthcom- 
ing .they imitated 
the act of the man 
before them— 
leaped to the deck 
and ascended to the bridge. 

At that moment the wireless operator was in his room on 
the lower deck, making a hasty change from his uniform to 
civilian attire, and consequently was unaware of the hurried 
boarding by the anxious American and the impatient native 
soldiers. Ten minutes later he emerged, clad in appropriate 
white duck, straw katy, and William Tell tie: A -young 
fellow, tall and slender, but well built, with a firm, square-cut 
chin. 

Roy Masson gazed across the tranquil waters of the harbor, 
his first glimpse of foreign soil, a palm-shaded shore, a generous 
sprinkling of red-roofed cottages among the palms, and the 
towering mountains in the background. 

“So this is Honduras,” he breathed. 

The steamship Meriwine was in the “banana-navy”’ 
service, chartered by the New Orleans Fruit Company, and 
making regular voyages to the various seaports of Central 
America. Her port of registry was Tela, Honduras, hence 
she flew the Honduran flag, such an arrangement being much 
more economical for her owners, though it had the serious 
disadvantage of possibly placing her at the mercy of un- 
scrupulous Hondurans, while in that country’s harbors. The 
wireless equipment was powerful and efficient, but because 
the vessel was a freighter and carried no passengers only 
one operator was required. 

Roy was anxious to get ashore; it was his first voyage, and 
to him the tropics were new and interesting, but as he stepped 
down the gangway, which had been lowered a moment before, 
Chief Mate Benson spoke a quiet word of advice. 

“*¥ wouldn’t go far, Sparks. There’s sure trouble afoot.” 
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D” La Ceiba 


By Leslie E. Richards 


Illustrated by Enos B. Comstock 


“Trouble?” Roy queried. 

“See those soldiers?” with a significant jerk of his head in 
the direction of the armed guards. ‘Those fellows are 
probably having one of their little wars, and it may affect 
us! The Meriwine flies the Honduran flag, you see, an’ I 
saw the company agent hurry up to the skipper as soon as 
we docked, and five of these fellows were right behind 
him. They’re all up there in Captain Hagen’s room now. 
Didn’t you see ’em?” 

“‘No-o, I sure didn’t.” 

“‘ Well, there’s something wrong sure. You can ’lay to that.” 





A powerful searchlight found the bulk of the fruit 

ship and a shot sang across her bow 
‘But .we’re Americans,’’ Roy protested. ‘They 
won’t harm us.” 

“You don’t know, boy. Uncle Sam is a good enough 
protector while he is around, but he’s not here now, 
and we’ve got to depend on our own selves. Besides, 
from the red. they’re wearin’, I gather these fellows are 
rebels, they don’t care much what happens. Go ashore if 
you want to—no orders yet; but don’t get too far away, nor 
stay too long, for the skipper might try givin’ ’em the slip.” 

“T’m going out to the wireless station anyway; that’s 
American property and the operator may know something 
about what’s in the wind,” and Roy set off down the pier. 


“[ BE little tropical village of Puerto Cortez was quiet and 
peaceful thatmorning. The head of thepier wasin the out- 
skirts of the town, and as Roy stepped ashore and wandered 
off among the palms in the direction of the station towers 
he was inclined to believe the big mate had been mistaken. 
The few natives he saw seemed peaceful enough, apparently 
going indolently about their business. He failed to attribute 
any significance to the fact that he saw no Americans. The 
wireless station, owned by the fruit company, was situated 
about a quarter of a mile down the beach in the opposite 
direction from the village; the high towers were plainly 
visible, and as there were numerous well-beaten paths lead- 
ing in that direction Roy strolled along with no misgivings. 
After about ten minutes of walking along the quiet tropical 
shore in the shade of friendly palms, he felt convinced that the 
mate had been making a mountain of a mole-hill; but the 
palms rapidly thinned and soon he was upon the edge of a 
large clearing with the wireless station just ahead. Glancing 
about, he caught a glimpse of red and khaki, and quickly 
stepped behind a large palm, and peered through the over- 
hanging leaves. Scarcely fifty yards away a squad of red- 
sashed soldiers were disappearing into the denser growth, 


and at the same instant he heard the whine of the station 
generator. la 
As he stood listening, there came the familiar crashing of 
the rotary spark as the-operator pressed the key,-and Roy 
set off at a rapid walk, listening to the spark as he hurried 
toward the ‘station; for what he heard made the quiescent 
tropical atmosphere seem like the calm preceding a storm. 


T= U. S. Destroyer Kingsley was lazily plowing along 
throughi the calm waters of the western’ Caribbean. 
With nothing but the rattle of her anchor chain to tell of her 
departure, she had 
sailed from Belize 
at dawn and was 
pointing her prow 
southward toward 
the coast of Guate- 
mala; nowhere in 
particular to go, 
nothing in particu- 
lar to do, just one 
of the ever ready 
watch-dogs of the 
Navy, keeping a 
watchful eye on 
American interests 
in Central 
America. 

The bells had 
struck the noon 
hour, and the wire- 
less operator was 
making the last 
entry in his log 
book before turning the watch over to the relieving operator. 

* Anything doing, Pat?” The relief asked. 

“Nope,” the one addressed as Pat replied. 
opened up all morning.” 

‘Cortez not on the air yet, eh?” 

“Must not be; listened for his morning schedules but he 
didn’t come on at all. Reckon he’s out of commission?” 

“Guess the old coffee-mill of a transmitter has blown up; 
never knew him to be off the air so long. Better speak to 
the Old Man I sup— Wow! Who’s that?” 

The phones on the table were fairly trembling with the 
ear-splitting noise of a distant transmitter as the relieving 
operator quickly seated himself and reached for them. 

“Hey, Pat! Wait a minute,” he called. Pushing the 
starter button he swung the rheostats to full power, hastily 
slipped’ a message blank into the typewriter, and shot a 
terse explanation to his companion. ‘‘Cortez callin’ us 
—says urgent.” Throwing over the antenna switch he 
flashed a brief “dit dit, shoot” and began to write as Cortez 
resumed. 

Pat read the first few words of the message and hurried in 
search of the Commander; they returned as the operator 
sent his ‘““O. K.” to Cortez and shut down the transmitter. 
He handed the message to Commander Roberts. 


“T haven’t 


RUSH 
COMMANDER 
USS KINGSLEY. 

DIAZ IN POSSESSION TOWN. STEAMER MERI- 
WINE ARRIVING AND BELIEVE HE PLANS SEIZE 
THE SHIP. SITUATION GRAVE. FEAR TROUBLF. 
ADVISE. be 

(SIG) COLLINS . . . 12:40 PM 

“Ts Cortez station waiting?” the Commander snapped. 

“Yes, sir. Standing by.” 

“‘Tell him we’re on our way there, pending orders; then 
call the Denver.” As the word went back to Cortez, Com- 
mander Roberts wrote rapidly and a few moments later the 
operator on the big cruiser Denver, far to the northeastward 
in the vicinity of Jamaica, was copying the news. For nearly 
an hour the air was alive with “rush” messages, then the 
ether grew quiet again. But the Kingsley was no longer 

















idling along, she was splitting the waves at thirty knots an 
hour. The cruiser had swung around and her prodigious 


bulk was plowing through the long swell of the northern 
Caribbean Sea, her prow pointing south. Five hundred 
miles to the southeast another destroyer, the Maynard, had 
intercepted the messages, received orders to alter her course, 
and was hurtling along up the coast of the Spanish Main. 


OY reached the wireless station, an unpretentious, two- 
roomed building, and seeing the operator through the 
partly open door he stepped across the threshold. 

Snatching an auto- 
matic from the table 
the startled operator 
whirled about; recogniz- 
ing a friend he lowered 
the weapon with a 
shamefaced look of re- 
lief. ‘‘Hullo,”’ he greet- 
ed. “From the Meri- 
wine?” 

“*Say!” Roy exploded, 
“what's all this about 
anyway? I’m warned 
not to go ashore, stum- 
ble on to a squad of 
soldiers in the palms 
and you throw a gun 
on me as soon as I step 
inside. My name’s 
Masson,” he added, as 
the operator looked 
puzzled; “from _ the 
Meriwine.” 

“My name’s Mac- 
Donald,” grinned the 
other, shaking hands, 
“and mighty glad to 
see you. It’s been 
pretty lively down here 
of late. When’d you 
arrive?” 

“‘ About noon.” 

“Anything happen 
when you docked?” 
MacDonald asked. 

“Not that I noticed, 
but the mate said that 
the company agent and 
several soldiers boarded the ship; there were a few soldiers 
on the dock too. Why?” 

“‘There’s a band of rebels in possession of the town and the 
Government forces, the Blues, as they call themselves, have 
this bunch pretty well hemmed in, and it is rumored that 
the Red leader is going to seize the ship and get his army out 
of here. Can’t say how true that is, but they have held out 
about as long as they ean and there is every indication that 
they mean to grab the vessel as a means of escape.” ; 

“Well why didn’t you warn us?” Roy queried. 
skipper’s had me calling you for the last two days.” 

“Couldn’t,”’ Mac explained, “the old General closed this 
shack up and put a heavy guard out here before we suspected 
anything. Wouldn't let me get near until the ship docked 
to-day. I noticed the destroyer Kingsley a few moments ago 
and he’s communicating with other naval vessels now. But 
they can’t get here before tomorrow morning at best, and 
this vessel, flying the Honduran flag just suits the General’s 
purpose, and he won’t miss the chance to make a get-away. 
And if that’s what happens I would rather be here than in 
your shoes with that mob aboard the Meriwine.” 

“It doesn’t sound very pleasant,” Roy admitted. “But 
if that’s the situation I had better be getting back to the 
ship; and if that was the agent that met us as we docked he 
may have had some news.” 

“‘That’d be Collins, the manager here, very likely,” Mac- 
Donald observed, “and if he’s aboard already it’s pretty 
certain they are going to try putting one over on old Diaz; 
but he is not to be easily fooled.” 

Mac slipped on a light coat and stuck the gun in his 
shirt. ‘I’m going back with you,” he announced. “Just 
a little curious myself, and then—well, you can’t always 
sometimes tell.” 


“The 


FEW days before, after slipping through the tightening 

noose of his enemies among the hills of the interior, and 
recruiting as he came, General Diaz had swooped down upon 
the little sea-coast town, overwhelming the surprised garrison 
at Cortez and capturing the village. But provisions were 
scarce and there was no money to be had; the Blue forces 
were gathering in the hills and their scouting parties were 
clashing nightly with the Red outposts. With escape by 
land impossible, General Diaz had prepared to make his last 
stand. 

The closing of the wireless station and the orders to cease 
all communication aroused the suspicion of the Americans. 
They suspected that he knew of the Meriwine’s coming, and 
the fact that she flew the Honduran flag added to their 
suspicion. His intent to seize the ship was the logical solution 





A rifle was thrust through the port-hole 


but there was no way of diverting her, and, although Mr. 
Collins attempted to warn Captain Hagen as the ship docked, 
the presence of the guards precluded any possibility of escape. 
And it was not until the vessel reached the dock that the 
guards left the wireless station, and MacDonald, opening 
up after a week of enforced silence, notified the Kingsley of 
the situation, with the result that three Navy ships were on 
the way. 


**But,’’ Roy observed, as they neared the pier, “if 


they seize the Meriwine and sail to-night the destroyers 
won't do much good.” 


“No, they wont,” 
MacDonald agreed. 
“‘And that’s just about 
what the General is 
counting on. That’s 
the chief mate on the 
pier, isn’t it?” 

“Tt is; know him?” 

“Sure. Meet him 
every trip; good chap 
too.” 

“Hello, mate,’”’ Mac 
greeted as they met 
the chief officer on the 





dock. ‘‘What do you 
think of our little 
war?” 


“Tt looks like a pretty 
big little war to me,” 
the mate grinned. 

“Anything doing out 
here?” Roy asked. 

“They’ve seized the 
ship, and they don’t 
mean perhaps’”—the mate fell into stride and 
all three set off towards the Meriwine—‘‘sent 
out more guards and held a council o’ war with 
the skipper; the Agent is still on board, guess 
we'll soon find out what’s up.” 

With smoke pouring from her two gray stacks 
the Denver was plunging along at twenty-five 
knots an hour, but could not arrive before noon 
the following day. The Maynard, coming up 
from the southeast, would pass the little sea- 
coast towns of Puerto Castilla and La Ceiba 
during the night, and would also arrive the next 
day. It was but a few moments before Roy 
and Mac left the station that the Kingsley was 
last on the air with discouraging information: ‘‘ Making all 
possible speed—arrive daylight.” General Diaz had the night 
before him with no one to interfere. 

The afternoon was well along when they reached the 
Meriwine. Captain Hagen, a grizzled veteran of the sea, 
and Mr. Collins were standing on the boat deck in earnest 
conversation. 

“Come up, Sparks,” the skipper called. ‘‘Mr. Benson,” he 
added, “‘will you ask the chief engineer to come up here for 
a few moments?” 

“Aye, sir,” the mate responded. 

“Come along, Mac,” Mr. Collins spoke up. ‘‘ Any news of 
the destroyers?” he asked as they reached the upper deck. 

“T got word to them,” MacDonald informed him, ‘the 
Kingsley arrives about daylight—best they can do.” 

Collins nodded. ‘Can’t help much then, if a move is 
made to-night.” 

The mate arrived with the chief engineer, and as the little 
group entered Captain Hagen’s room he motioned them to 
seats and for a moment paced the deck in silence. 

“‘Here’s the’ situation men,” he began. “General Diaz 
has seized the ship. We sail to-night for some unknown 
destination, not to be made known to us until after we 
leave. According to the General there will be a small 
army on board—about a thousand men—and we will be 
under his orders; it is either that or desert the ship right 
now.” He paused. ‘I’m staying with my ship; what about 
you men?” 

The chief mate broke the silence. ‘‘I’m with you, sir, and 
the deck department will stick with me.” 

“You can count on the engineers,” the chief affirmed. 

“And you, Sparks?” the skipper asked. 

‘Certainly I’ll stay, sir,” Roy eagerly assented. 

“You understand,” Captain Hagen explained, “that we 
are taking this bunch of rebels from here, and will probably 
land them somewhere along the Honduran coast, very likely 
at some little city with no protection. If we refuse to go 
they will sail the ship themselves, and Mr. Collins says they 
have the men that can do it. Wherever we land them there 
will be American men and women, not to mention the natives, 
and they will be taken by surprise unless we find some way 
to warn them that we are bringing this mob down upon 
them.” He glanced at Roy. “Of course they will guard 
the wireless room, probably lock it up, but I hardly 
think they will damage anything.” He paused as if about 
to say something distasteful. ‘‘Sparks, how long would it 
take you to flash the word if you could get your hands on 
the key?” 

Roy had sensed the skipper’s meaning, and already had a 
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half formed plan when he answered quietly, “Only a few 
seconds, sir.”’ 

“Could you do it? It’s not orders of course,” the Captain 
hurried on, “but it is just about our only chance. Everything 
depends upon you if you care to volunteer for such a dangerous 
task.” 

“It would be possible, sir, if I could get to the key without 
their guards knowing it. If I hide in the battery room before 
dark I could slip into the operating room after we sail and 
wait for some word as to where we are going.” 

“Good idea, boy!” The skipper heartily agreed with the 
plan. “I'll get word to you some way. How about the 
telephone? Be too noisy though, and they’re sure to watch 
me on the bridge. Suppose you leave a port-hole ajar. I’ll 
walk by and give you the word. It’ll be so dark that I 
wouldn’t be noticed.” 

“Very well, sir. The port-hole on the starboard side is 
near one end of the operating table, I’ll wait for you there.” 

“Good. Listen for a couple of light taps as I go by, then 
I'll give you the word as I return.” 

“T’'ll be there, sir,” Roy promised. 

“T will stand by for your signals at the station, Masson,” 
MacDonald spoke up, “‘give me all the dope you can, and as 
fast as you can.” 

“Get word to the destroyers too, if you can, Mac,” Collins 
added. 

“Have all the ships in this vicinity stand by for word from 
the Meriwine,”’ Captain Hagen advised, “‘for it will be a case 
of touch and go, with no time to repeat it.” 

“‘We’ll be ready and waiting for you, sir.” 

““We’ve done all we can then; watch your chance, Sparks, 
and get yourself hidden wherever you think best; and good 
luck, boy,” the skipper spoke solemnly as they arose to go, 
“remember it’s for the sake of the women and children in 
some little town to-night. We’ll do all we can to protect you, 
if it comes to that,” he added grimly. 


N HOUR later, when the sun was a red ball settling 
behind the hills, Roy appeared on the upper deck and 
sauntered about near the wireless room, with a watchful 
eye on the guards that were lounging about in various parts 
of the ship. 

On the forward portion of the midship superstructure were 
the chart-room, pilot-house and bridge. 
tioned there. Back of the chart-room was the smoke-stack, 
then a row of engine room skylights, aft of which the wireless 
room was located. It was really two rooms, the storage 
battery room and the operating room proper; with a connect- 
ing door between them. 

As the guards were apparently paying no attention, Roy 
strolled round to the rear of the structure, and for a moment 
leaned against the ventilator there, about ten feet from which 
was the only door to the operating room of the wireless 
room, 

On either side of the building several ventilators extended 
through the deck to about the height of a man, two life boats 
were also near, one on either side; and securely fastened to 
the deck in various convenient places were large chests, 
common to the boat deck of all ships, in which are stored 
tools and canvas, and sundry odds and ends. 

A shout on the pier and the guards rushed to the rail and 
gazcd ashore. Roy stepped quickly to the door and vanished 
within. 

Directly opposite the door was the operating table, and 
near one end was the port-hole where he must wait for the 
skipper. He opened it aninch or two. There were two other 
ports, but neither near the table; these he closed and securely 
fastened. Looking carefully about to obtain a clear mental 
pcture of the objects in the room, he passed into the storage 
battery room. 

A double rack of storage batteries extended entirely across 
one side of the room; opposite them the big two kilowatt 
motor-generator reposed. Fortunately the lower rack of 
batteries was about fourteen inches from the floor, and 
Roy pulled the tool box and several carboys of distilled 
water into position against the rack, leaving an opening near 
one end. 

He glanced out the port-hole—it was growing dark. 

Laying himself flat on the deck he snaked his way into the 
dismal stuffy recess.beneath the batteries. 


OWERFUL electric lights on the lamp posts abreast the 
ship cast a blaze of light about the end of the pier after 
the night had enveloped the town in a heavy, damp tropical 
darkness. It was shortly after eight o’clock when the first 
of the Honduran soldiers appeared in the edge of that circle 
of light, marched down the pier and in single file climbed the 
gangway and boarded the Meriwine. It was a grotesque 
scene; the swarthy soldiers in uniform of khaki, or blue 
denim, some neat but most of them torn and dirty; rifles of 
various lengths casting weird shadows about the pier, and 
the tramp of many feet and low voiced, husky orders as they 
continued to march aboard and settle down for the night in 
whatever places they could find to lay their packs and rifles. 
By nine they were all aboard and the General gave orders to 
cast off and put out to sea. 
A squad of picked men, well armed and better dressed 
than the average, occupied the boat deck. The General and 
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h’s staff had taken possession of the skipper’s room; the 
General himself, a big fellow, dressed in the usual khaki, a 
large red cape thrown over his shoulders and the sash of the 
revolution about his waist, was strutting back and forth on 
the bridge, keeping a watchful eye on the captain and his 
officers. 

Chief Officer Benson was at his post on the forecastle, and 
the second mate was aft on the poop deck, ready to cast off 
the lines there. The third mate stood on the bridge with 
Captain Hagen, his hand on the lever of the ship’s telegraph. 

“Slow astern,” the skipper called softly. 

“Slow astern,” the third mate repeated, swinging the handle 
accordingly, and the rattling cable carried the message to 
the engine room. The propeller churned the water and the 
big vessel slowly backed away from the dock. Her bow was 
soon pointed out to sea and “‘full ahead” was signalled to the 
engineers below, and the lights of Puerto Cortez faded away 
in the darkness. 

It was the third mate’s watch, but both the chief and 
second officer returned to the bridge and remained with 
Captain Hagen. The night was still, and so dark that one 
felt inclined to brush the blackness away; save for the gentle 
plawing of the ship’s prow, and an occasional murmur from a 
disgruntled soldier, there was no sound. A 
tiny light over the compass enabled the 
quartermaster to steer, but all other lights 
had been extinguished and the Meriwine 
was slowly forging her way through a wall 
of darkness. 

Captain Hagen, after a consultation with 
the General, stepped into the pilot-house 
and for a moment bent over his charts, then 
spoke softly: “‘Starb’rd a little, set ’er east 
fourteen south.” 

“East fourteen south,’ echoed the 
quartermaster at the wheel, and put the 
helm over, gradually easing it back as the 
big ship responded. 

The compass dial, calibrated in degrees, 
swung around to east, twelve degrees south— 
fourteen—sixteen south, then slowly dropped 
back and held steady at fourteen. 

“East fourteen south it is, sir,” the 
quartermaster called softly. 


“As she goes” —and the skipper stepped Tit 


noiselessly out the opposite door and slowly "| 
wandered toward the port-hole of the wire- i} 
less room. 


Two hours in a cramped position under 
battery rack, with nothing to do but 
think of the coming ordeal, had not exactly 
improved Roy’s nerves, and he was more 
than glad when the rattle of the telegraph 
told him they were about td leave. The room 
had been locked up, after a perfunctory 
search—as Captain Hagen had anticipated— 
and Roy had breathed a sigh of relief when 
the Yale snapped home; it would take a 
few seconds longer to smash the thick glass 
of a port-hole, and a few seconds might 
mean the success or failure of the hazardous 
venture. 

Slipping noiselessly from his hiding place 
he felt his way stealthily into the operating 
room and to a port; but it was 
impossible to discern even the 
objects he knew were near by, 
for the wall of darkness was 
impenetrable. By the gentle 
rolling of the ship and the 
steady vibration of the engines 
he realized they were putting 
out to sea, but there was no 
sound to inform him of the 
whereabouts of the guards— 
nothing to do but wait. 

He moved to the table and 
felt for the key; he must be 
able to grasp it instantly in 
the darkness and use it with 
speed and precision, for time 
would be precious and 
a garbled word might 
spell failure. As his 
hand closed on the 
knob two light raps 
Sounded on the glass 
Port. The Captain’s / 
j\ wae = 
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Softly he stepped to 
the port-hole and plac- 
ing his ear close to the 
opening he heard the 
skipper’s returning 
footsteps. As Captain 
Hagen passed he 
turned his head just a 
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fraction and, looking straight into Roy’s tyes, uttered two 
words, barely audible, but clear and distinct, ‘La Ceiba,” and 
was gone. 

It was up to Roy. Softly he closed and secured the port, 
then, careful to make no sound, he sat down and grasped the 
handle of the power switch. It dawned upon him then that 
the critical moment had come. One little movement of his 
wrist and the oppressive silence would be rent asunder by 
the powerful generator and its crashing spark. Somewhere 
outside, in that pitchy blackness, were the Meriwine’s officers, 
waiting, scarcely breathing, listening for the sound that 
would transpose that quiet boat deck into a maelstrom of 
running, shouting, fighting forms. ~But there was no time 
to meditate, lives and property were in his hands and Captain 
Hagen was waiting for the sound of his trying. 

Drawing a quick, deep breath, Roy paused a second—and 
sent the big switch home. 
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The soldiers marched down the pier and 
in single file boarded the ‘‘ Meriwine”’ 
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He thrilled to the sound as the big generator came up to 
speed; heard too the startled shout of a guard. Running 
footsteps registered dimly, but his mind was on the task 
before him. The last point of the automatic starter clicked 
and with a crash he threw the antenna switch to “trans- 
mitting”’ and reached for the key. “ 

Shouts of alarm and the sound of running, falling bodies 
proclaimed the chaos outside as the guards, frantically en- 
deavoring to reach the wireless room in the darkness were 
stumbling and falling over the gear of the boat deck. A 
flashlight appeared against a port-hole glass! A cry of pain 
as an unseen hand struck it to the deck! Captain Hagen 
was there! A shot rang out, and was answered by the bellow 
of the mate as he came into the fray, a hurricane of energy 
laying about him in the darkness with a four-foot length of 
chain that scattered the guards before him like chaff in a 
whirlwind. And in all that confusion there was not a ray of 
light.* But numbers count, and more guards were coming 
up from the decks below. 

Groping fingers found the key and the synchronous spark 
gave out its high-pitched scream in answer to his touch. A 
rifle butt crashed against the port, but Roy was 
sending—fast and sure. 

Zimm-zim—Zimm—and a score of waiting 
operators were reading the Meriwine’s shrieking 
message. 

“ORD LA. CEIBA” 

Only ten letters, but to those tense, waiting 
operators who knew the wireless abbreviations, it 
spelled plainly: 

“WE ARE BOUND FOR LA CEIBA” 

It seemed to take an eternity to flash it into 
S the night—a shower of splinters spattered on the 
== table as a bullet tore through the walls—but Roy 
was repeating—— 

“QRD LACEI—!” <Acrash! A jangle of 
breaking glass—a quick glance toward the port- 
hole—a deafening roar! and a pencil of red flame 
stabbed through the darkness straight into his 
eyes—a second of blinding brightness—and for 
Roy the world went black. 

Orders flew fast. The Maynard never wav- 
ered from her run up the coast, and she would 
be swinging into La Ceiba at dawn; there would 
be a detachment of U. S. Marines to guard 
American lives and property. The Kingsley, on 
her way to Cortez, was to continue her headlong rush in 
pursuit of the slower Meriwine. 

A few hours before dawn a powerful searchlight flamed 
across the heavens, wavered, rose and fell, found the white 
bulk of the fruit ship, and a shot sang across her bow. 


HEN Roy finally opened his eyes he found himself 
gazing into the grizzled face of a navy surgeon aboard 
the Kingsley. 

‘“‘What happened?” he queried weakly. 

“Plenty,” the big doctor replied, “‘and how goes it with 
you, young man?” 

“Not so bad,” Roy 
grinned in spite of a 
splitting headache. 

“The Commander 
wants to see you. Feel 
©. Kz" 

Roy nodded and an 
orderly was dispatched. 
“Did they shoot?” he 
asked, feeling the band- 
ages on his head. 

“They did, but their 
aim was bad,” the big 
man grinned. “Tt's 
only a creased skull; 
you'll be as well as ever 
in a couple of days.” 

“That was a good 
piece of work, Sparks; 
and I’m glad they didn’t 
get you,” Commander 
Roberts spoke earnestly 
as he stepped to Roy’s 
bunk. ‘ You’ve earned 
the gratitude of many 
American families, and 
the natives as well.” 

“What became of the Meriwine?” 
Roy asked as he relaxed in the bunk. 

“On her way back to Cortez, and 
we'll meet her there. Headed her off 
last night, thanks to you, put a few 
marines on board, and by this time 
the rebel army is probably disbanded 
in the hills beyond La Ceiba. Captain 
Hagen and his officers were bruised 
up a bit, but nothing serious. It’s all 
over boy, and you’ll get a medal for 
last night’s work.” 
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The moonlight showed the three mounted murderers pressing on 





The Chimes of Santa Isabel 


By Reginald Wright Kauffman 


IGHTEEN-TWENTY-NINE—and a warm sunset. 

Young Bill Payne paused, one foot on his spade, as 

the mission-bells sounded the Angelus. All his life 

he had heard them, dividing the day and sending 
their soothing music out of that white tower behind the black 
cypresses: a message of peace to the distant Sierras and along 
this brown valley of chamiso, cactus and a few meagre farms, 
which somehow had escaped—thus far—the revolution against 
order ravaging the rest of the Californias. 

His quick, Yankee glance swept the scene: south, where, 
ten miles distant, rose the deserted tannery’s roof; west, where 
stood together church, dormitory, kitchen and refectory, the 
workshops and, beside them, the sombre peon-quarters. The 
manzanitas’ scent hung heavily; Bill wiped his sweating fore- 
head. Peace: yes, that was what Santa Isabel typified; but 
for him it meant also the sole possibility of subsistence here, 
since, owning the scant water-rights, the mission controlled 
the irrigation supply that alone made fruitful this bit of dry 
soil where he had been born and where his immigrant parents 
from Philadelphia died. 

“Buenas tardes, senor,” said a meek but guttural voice 
beside him. 

He turned that sun-bronzed face in which the blue eyes 
presented such a sharp contrast. A moccasined Indian had 
approached noiselessly—moccasined, but wearing the rough 
cassock of the mission-neophyte. 

Bent body, gnarled hands folded prayerfully before it, the 
face—which might be leather scorched lifeless by the tannery’s 
corroding lye—one mass of wrinkles under featherless gray 
hair: this was old Felipe, the bell-ringer. But no debased 
mixture of Salinan, Aztec and Mexican stocks, like the other 
so-called Indians, the peons, hereabout. Rather, a pure- 
blooded representative of some race distant and uncorrupt— 
perhaps a Pakwan from the Rio Grande. 

“‘ Buenas tardes, Felipe.” 

The ancient red-man had walked humbly into the mission 
a year ago and was mild Father José’s devoutest convert: 
that aged Dominican, who had himself come here young and 
high-hearted when the Franciscans left in the Seventies, hoped 
to see Felipe die a priest. It was Felipe whose copper hands 
tugged piously at the bell-ropes and summoned the little 
valley-community to prayer. He had but one known fault: 
he disappeared now and then for days on end. 

“You are summoned,” he said, “to the casa. Immediately.” 

An unusual hour. “Trouble?” asked Bill. 

Felipe’s faded gaze showed distress. He had maintained 


friendly relations with this Americano—always an outsider, 
though a likable one, from the mission circle—even when 
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distrust of these northerners began to percolate into Santa 
Isabel, where Payne was his nation’s sole citizen. 

“Ves. Fear trouble. Bad.” 

“What trouble?” 

Had the horror stalking the rest of the land come here 
at last? Santa Isabel, with its handful of friars, its 
hundred peons and the few tenant-farmers working the 
surrounding land, was one of the last of the missions remaining 
alive. Must it, too, be drowned in blood? 


ECULARIZATION had been ordered by the Spanish 


Cortes in ’13, while Spain still held complete sway here, ° 


and although that decree was not published in the Californias 
until eight years later, now that Mexico was a political entity 
and itself suffering riotous convulsion, change worked swiftly, 
far beyond the limits of thelaw. Believing their people as yet 
unfit for self-government, the friars first opposed the erection 
of a republic on the ruins of Iturbe’s empire and then vainly 
strove to prevent this state’s allegiance to the Mexican 
federation. Now their fears were proving solidly grounded 
and they themselves paid the price of frankness. 

Anarchy spread everywhere and vented its hatred upon 
these men that had warned the’world against it. Inflamed in 
secret by swiftly moving agitators never caught, the ignorant 
peons rose, plundered the missions and often assassinated the 
priests. Governor Manuel Victoria was friendly to the friars, 
but their enemies were so rapid and dark before a crime, and 
the peons so tightly banded in perjury after it, that he was 
practically helpless. Since 1824, ten missions had fallen. 

“What trouble?” repeated Bill, guessing the answer. 

And it came; the old Indian’s lips trembled. “They say he 
has appeared here among the peons”—his voice dropped to 
an awed whisper—‘‘the man they call the Man That Cannot 
Die.” 

Payne knew well enough that title absurd to white men’s 
ears, but among the peons powerful for evil. It alone desig- 
nated the firebrand that started each conflagration. Before 
every rising, there came among the discontented this person- 
age whom none else ever saw—a medicine-man, a prophet, 
claimjng immortality and direct inspiration from on high, 
who told his hearers that they must retake the land of their 
fathers and cleanse it in the usurping blood. He drugged 
them with strange incantations, maddened them with impas- 
sioned oratory, sold them charms that he said would lend 
them his own imperviousness to shot and steel; then he moved 
on and was gone ‘before the lesser agitators arrived, and 
organized the resultant massacre. 

Still, there always elapsed some days between this prophet’s 





visit and its murderous consequence—and Bill had never been 
in the confidence of Father José. ‘Why do they want me 
right off now?” 

“Your father was Americano of the North. 

“Tam. What did they say about that?” 

To this, however, Felipe shook his feeble head. Duty 
forbade other answer. 

“Humph,” grunted Bill. 
washed up.” 

Because he had taken pains to assure his citizenship in the 
Republic beyond the Rockies, suspicion of him was growing. 
In other districts, the murderous risings were falsely said to 
be backed with American money; some such rumors, reaching 
here, stirred the caution of dark-browed Brother Matias, that 
thorough-going Spaniard whose unconcealed opposition to all 
things not Latin gained influence over Father José with the 
good priest’s increasing years. All right: Bill was innocent. 
He washed and walked slowly toward the mission. 

The sunset turned its walls to pink—gilded the brown top 
of. the peace-compelling bell-tower. Surely, this pleasant 
place was not destined to go the way of so many of its fellows! 
If only because the elder peons remembered Father José’s 
kindness in the time of his activity, they would refuse to rise 
against him; if only because the wise, if stern, repressive 
measures of Brother Matias kept them in fear, the younger 
generation would long hesitate! 


So are you.” 


‘Say I'll be along soon as I’ve 


RIEST and Brother were both waiting him in the cool, 

shadowy office, but it was the latter that conducted the 
conversation. Father José bent his head and folded his 
palsied hands over his black-and-white habit. His keen, 
competent, but too suspicious companion took command and, 
in a few crisp words, indicated that Payne’s too great familiar- 
ity with the peons made him an undesirable neighbor: 

“And your very obstinacy’—he thus cut short Bill’s 
defense of the suspects—‘“‘tells against you. It is to your 
country’s advantage that the Californias should be discon- 
tented. We do not blame your loyalty to your parents’ 
nation; you must not blame us for acting as we think best on 
behalf of these poor creatures whom God has committed to 
our care.” 


“Only I tell you I’d be the last man in the world to put 
ideas into their heads—ideas they’re not ready for! I wish } 


I knew more about my country, but I do know she doesn’t 
want any more troubles than she has on hand right now.” 
“The mere presence of an American here,” said Brother 
Matias, “makes the peons dream bad dreams. They do not 
see why they, simple savages, should not have all the liberties 
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granted by Heaven to your people trained to such freedom 
through enlarging centuries.” 

It was no use to argue, although Bill did his best. ‘Vainly 
he declared that he would stake his life on the loyalty of half 
the Santa Isabel peons—and on the timidity of the other half. 

“Father José has decided,’ declared Brother Matias. 
“Father, may I deliver your decision?” 

The old man drew his hood over his head. ‘My boy, I will 
give you what money you need, but we must part company.” 

Bill flushed, addressing himself to the younger of his 
judges: ‘“‘You’re not a court of civil law—you can’t banish 
me from Santa Isabel!” 

Brother Matias looked him full in the eye—a man with the 
full courage of his convictions, Brother Matias. ‘The 
mission owns the water-rights to this valley, and your last 
water-rent was two months in arrears. Ten minutes ago, the 
water was cut off from your bit of ground.” 

This was the end, and Bill well knewit. Without irrigation, 
Payne’s Patch couldn’t live a week inthis weather, and these peo- 
ple were within the law. ‘Do you agree to this, Father José?” 

The hooded head shakily bowed. 

“Tf you say so, that settles it. No thanks, I won’t take 
any money, though it was kindly offered.” 

“You had better take some,” suggested Brother Matias. 

“No, thanks. I’ll get out. To-morrow?” Whatever Bill 
did, he did quickly. ‘No, I’ll be going to-night. San Diego, 
perhaps. Perhaps across the Sierras. But such as it is, 
that’s my home down there, and some day, when things have 
happened so’s you’ll believe in me again, I’m coming back to 
it. It won’t be long till you’re both—oh, without any help 
from crazy peons!—American citizens like I am.” 

He walked out, the priest’s blessing following him, into the 
peace of the evening—out under the great arch above which 
was outlined that hollow tower housing the chimes. The 
dark tube rose above him, but an early moon shone in at its 
top and showed him the bells: two smaller flanking an immense 
one with a clapper of enormous weight—the proudest product 
of Cordoba, bearing, as Payne had learned in childhood, the 
Latin distich: 

Funera plango, fulgara frango, Sabbata pango; 
Excito lentos, dissipo ventos, paco cruentos* 

Well, those chimes had failed : 
him! Less than an hour later, 
Payne had packed his few belong- 
ings worth transportation into two 
saddle-bags and a blanket and, 
astride Dunny—long his one horse 
and now his one friend—was pad- 
ding down tke sandy highway, 
an exile. 


ORSES take the moods of their 
riders: Bill was distraught,- 
and Dunny, although splendidly 
cared-for and fashioned for speed, 
went slowly—so slowly that the 
lightly shod hoofs made scarce a 
sound on the rough road. The ab- 
surdity of anybody thinking that 
Payne could have a bad influence on 
those._peons! The farther he went, 
the more convinced Bill became that 
not even the Man That Could Not 
Die could raise revolt in Santa 
Isabel. Payne did not issue from 
his dark preoccupation until he 
found himself moving like a shadow 
among the shadows before the aban- 
doned tannery. 

It stood some yards from the road, 
surrounded at a like distance by a 
thicket of pungent manzanita topped 
by pitchpine, and the moon washed 
white its stained and cracked walls. 
The roof sagged dangerously, every 
window was shuttered. A building 
more deserted it would be hard to 
find in the Californias, and yet Bill 
could remember when it was still a 
living thing and those long Sunday 
afternoons when he learned each 
inch of its interior, playing hide-and- 
seek there with little Pedro Jaurez, 
whom he taught to read Spanish in 
exchange for lessons in the Salinans’ 
dialect. Even yet hides must be 
withering on the drying-boards, as 
the careless friars had left them 
when the business was discontinued; 
the deep tanks still doubtless held 
their corrosive chemicals, long shriv- 
elled and dry. 

As one that says good-by to old 
memories, Bill looked at the gaunt 


.*“I mourn at the burial, shatter the 
lightning, fix the Sabbath; I rouse the 
sluggards, dissipate the winds, make the 
cruel peaceful.” 
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He reached the clapper. He strained. He got it loose. . 


place; and as time closes a door on recollections, a cloud 
passed over the moon. Had it not been for that, he would 
have ridden on; but, with darkness overhead, a sudden 
darkness outside of ordinary human calculation, a tiny gleam 
of yellow light showed through one of the cracks in the old 
tannery’s front wall. 


ILL’S action was instantaneous. He stealthily circled 
the thicket and slipped from Dunny’s back: no need to 
tether Dunny—that horse knew how to stand stock still for 
any time or through any disturbance until his master’s return. 
Bill stuffed his boots into a saddle-bag and crept through 
the manzanita toward the building’s rear. There a decrepit 
door hung loose upon its rusted hinges; they would be noisy 
if budged, but Payne was slim and the opening wide: he 
slipped through with no sound. ‘ 

This section of the tannery had been simply arranged. It 
was one huge room, rising to the roof, but surrounded by a 
narrow gallery, whence taskmasters used to superintend the 
peons at their work below, and from one end of this to the 
other a great beam had, years since, been placed to brace the 
even then uncertain walls. The floor consisted of nothing 
but narrow, unrailed walks around the four sides of the wide 
and deep lye-pool, divided into six compartments with a 
circular platform at their centre. As a small boy, Bill had 
shuddered at the legends of how, now and then, a peon would 
fall from the walks into the pool and be more quickly burned 
to death than if he had tumbled into so much fire. 

And now a group of men were sitting, with their heads together 
in the attitude of conspirators, upon that central platform. In 
the midst of them flickered a taper that must once have adorned 
a church-altar—a light necessary to guide them over the pool’s 
intersections to this island—yet now making those that used 
it only unidentifiable silhouettes to the interloper. They spoke, 
but in low tones: from where he stood not even the language 
that they were using could be certainly named. 

There should be a ladder here beside the door—a ladder 
leading to the gallery. Bill found it. He climbed it. In his 
stockinged-feet he made his way along the balcony, swung 
over on to the old beam and, crouching low, began to work 
toward the centre of open space, directly over the pool. 
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Would they hear him? He had to take that chance, for 
now he saw enough and heard enough to know that these were 
Salinans—and Salinans in such a place at such a time meant 
mischief. This he realized, and another thing: those tanks had 
been mysteriously reflooded—they were once more the deadly 
pools that they used to be! 

He did not have to go far. The candelight fell on the 
scummy, blue-black wash, strong enough to blind the eyes 
and defeat the efforts of any man that was plunged therein— 
strong enough, too, to consume within forty-eight hours the 
last trace of his physical being. And the light fell also on 
the Indians. 

Four. Three of them strangers whose gleaming. copper 
faces did not need the scars they bore to add to their malev- 
olence: one with an empty eye-socket, one with a twisted 
mouth, the third with a broken nose—they all sported parti- 
colored serapes in what seemed an odd defiance of the weather, 
until gesturing Broken Nose’s fell away and revealed, below, 
a jacket badly made from what unmistakably must once have 
been the gold-embroidered cope of some plundered priest. 
The fourth was Pedro Jaurez with whom Bill used to play hide- 
and-seek in this very tannery. 

Pedro was full of aguardiente and an atrocious enthusiasm 
that left in him small trace of the boy who used to be—small 
trace even of the young fellow who, only that morning, had so 
pleasantly passed the time of day with Bill. He rose, for he 
was about to leave, and, while his eyes shone with the blood- 
lust, he moved with that precision which is the sign of the 
most dangerous stage of drunkenness in a red-man. 

“We can’t fail,” he laughed in that dialect which he had 
taught the eavesdropper. “Every peon has his token.” He 
pulled at a string around his swarthy neck and exhibited 
something attached to it. “The Man That Cannot Die has 
made us bullet-proof for to-night, and the monks are never 
armed, and such farmers as come to help them will be shot 
down before they know why they have been summoned. 
But”—he was a coward, after all—‘‘you will come riding, 
when the bell sounds, by the highway?” 


ROKEN NOSE was at small pains to conceal his poor 

opinion of this picked-up lieutenant. ‘‘ Yes,” he snorted 
through his permanently fractured 
proboscis. And then he added: “Be- 
sides—can you have forgotten?— 
Santa Isabel is to have an honor 
accorded the looting of no other mis- 
sion yet: the signal is to be sounded 
by the prophet himself, and the 
peons are to be led in person by 
the Man That Cannot Die.” 

Up there on the beam above 
them, Payne shudderingly drank 
in the details of the scheme. It 
was plain enough now, and diaboli- 
cally calculated for simple and cer- 
tain success. Hidden somewhere 
about during his recent secret propa- 
ganda, that mysterious medicine- 
man was to ring, at an appointed 
hour, the mission chimes—to sound 
an alarm, probably, on the big bell 
alone. The friars would be abed, the 
few farmers asleep, but the peons, 
armed by these agitators, would be 
hiding in shadows. At the wild clan- 
gor of that bell which they had not 
for years heard send forth anything 
except a message of peace, the Do- 
minicans would run toward the 
tower, the farmers tumble up to it 
from their surrounding houses—and 
for each that came a shot would 
spit death from the dark, or a knife 
out of the shadows slit a throat. 

This to be done by those Salinans 
on the loyalty of some of whom, and 
on the timidity of all, Bill had been 
ready, an hour since, to stake his life! 
What had changed them? And then 
he saw that also: their faith in this 
strange prophet—the mysterious 
Man That Could Not Die. They 
believed him—they really believed 
in his immortality and his ability to 
impart it to them—and so they were 
not afraid to do murder. 

“The bodies,” Twisted Mouth was 
saying, “we shall carry to this pool 
—and the pool will do the rest. If 
none is spared his life, the thing is as 
safe as milking. Should the Gover- 
nor make inquiries—why, these 
frightened friars and their dupes 
mistook an alarm of fire for a raid 
—ran away forever, Heaven knows 


| where. And who will be left alive 





to prove the contrary?” 
(Concluded on page 48) 
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A Pathfinder of the Skies 


By Theodore Roosevelt 


HIS country exists now because of the courage of its 

people. It was built by the daring of the men and 

women who came to it as settlers;when the continent 

was a wilderness. Life then was not only dangerous 
but filled with discomforts and hardships. After gaining 
a foothold on the eastern coast the Americans pushed west ard 
opened up the great plains and mountains where millions of 
our people live to-day. 

Through the cloth of our national character is woven this 
thread of worth-while daring. The nation-builders were the 
pioneers—Miles Standish, Daniel Boone, Kit Carson, and 
a thousand like them. Life was to them an adventure, but 
the adventure at all times had its worth-while side. When 
they took chances, they took chances because the goal they 
wished to attain was worth winning. That is the great dif- 
ference between them and the fool who is smashed up doing 
something of no value to himself or to anyone else. Too 
many boys do not realize this difference. They rank the man 
who for a bet tries to walk around the coping of a building ten 
stories from the ground, with the man who does the same feat 
to save the life of some person ina fire. This is wrong. One 
deed is foolish, the other is fine. 

A representative to-day of the fine type of pioneer Ameri- 
can is Capt. Charles A. Lindbergh, who has just made 
the trans-Atlantic flight. He dared and dared greatly— 
but he dared for a worth-while end. 

There are those 
who have called 
him “The Flying 
Fool.” It isa gross 
misnomer. He is 
a trained and skil- 
ful aviator, who 
knows his business 
of flying as well as 
any man alive to- 
day. Luck, of 
course, he has had 
to have, because 
luck plays a part 
in practically 
every achievement 
from the election of 
a President to the 
winning of a battle. 
But luck played 
only a small part in 
his success. He 


never would have Captain Lindbergh inspects the Wright,Whirlwind 
225-horse-power motor before the flight 


reached Europe if 
it had not been for 








A smile of confidencel Who would think this man was about to 
undertake the greatest feat in the history of aviation? 








Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, who wrote the 
much-talked-of letter of introduction to 
Ambassador Herrick 


The hero and his mother whose faith in her son’s 
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One night he spent in that great city on the banks of the Mis 
sissippi and hopped off for New York. 

Hours before the time he was expected, he circled down and 
landed on the flying field on Long Island. Even then the 
newspapers paid but little attention to him. For a week 
weather held him storm-bound on the Atlantic Coast. During 
the entire time he was modest, quiet and efficient. His man- 
ner impressed the newspaper men so much that he began to 
feature more and more in the news. His very reticence at- 
tracted them. 

Suddenly one morning early it was flashed over the United 
States, ‘‘Lindberg has hopped off.” At once the thoughts of 
the entire nation turned tohim. The story of his departure 
was spread across the front page of every paper of the land. 
Nothing marked his character more than an incident they car- 
ried. A kitten was handed to him for a mascot as he settled 
himself in the cockpit. He refused to take it, saying, “It will 
be too cold for little animals.” 

All over the United States all day long people waited in 
suspense. On everyone’s lips there was one word, “ Lind- 
bergh.” In everyone’s heart there was one hope, that he 
would get across safely. 

Bulletins were received with frenzied eagerness. Cheering 
crowds greeted the announcements of his passage from point 
to point as he whirred up the Atlantic Coast. Finally, just at 
dusk the news flashed over the country that the small plane 
had been sighted 
over Cape St. John 
and was driving 
out into the night 
that hung over the 
broad Atlantic. 

That evening at 
a prize fight in New 
York City, forty 
thousand _ specta- 
tors rose as one and 
stood in _ silent 
prayer for the suc- 
cess of the venture. 

With dawn the 
rumors began to 
arrive. All day 
messages were 
flashed, only to be 
contradicted with- 
in the next few 
minutes. Excite- 
ment was at fever 
ability was so well placed heat. Finally at 

five-thirty, word 





the most careful and conscientious preparation on 
his part. For years he studied the science of avia- 
tion, mechanics, aero-dynamics, and all the hun- 
dred and one things that go to make the equipment 
of a trained aviator. 

His whole flight bore witness to this. He studied 
the various types of planes and decided on the Ryan. 
After his decision, he went to San Diego where the 
factory stands. There, in company with the staff of 
that establishment, he worked for two months. 
The plane was built under his direction. When 
finished, he himself made the tests. 

When the plane was proved he started at once 
for the east coast. In one flight he reached St. 
Louis. On the inside pages of our newspapers a 
short paragraph announced, “A Captain Lindbergh 
has flown from San Diego to St. Louis. He hopes to 
compete in the trans-Atlantic flight.” That was all. 











waves to the crowds below 








reached the waiting people of the country that he 
had landed safely in Paris. 

The pathfinder had come successful to his goal. 
Another great deed of daring had become his- 
tory. 

Lindbergh took his triumph as simply as he had 
taken the other problems in his life. It is splendid 
to realize that such cool and skilful daring was re- 
warded with success. It is doubly splendid to know 
he is clean, unassuming and modest. 

The picture wotld not be complete without men- 
tion of his mother, Mrs. Lindbergh. Throughout 
the days of suspense she carried herself with unfal- 
tering courage. In the hour of triumph she stood in 
quiet dignity and pride. She is as much a part of the 
picture as her son. Both are striking examples of 
the finest traditions of America. 

(Concluded on page 39) 








Decorat:d with the highest honor of France, Captain Lindbergh, wearing the Cross of | The Ryan Monoplane at Le Bourget Field show.ng 
the Legion of Honor, with President Doumergue and Ambassador Herrick 


the fuselage torn by the crowd 
July 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


ZING-G-G-G-G! ZUNK! A stone whistled past 
Terry Casey’s head and hit the side of a freight-car 
with a vicious thump. 
Terry looked up with eyes flashing, his freckled 
face blazed almost as red as his mop of fiery hair with ang>r. 

“Who threw——”’ 

“‘ Veddy-ed y—edy—edy-a-a-a-a’’ came the battle cry, and 
around the end of a line of cars down the freight yard charged 
six boys as dirty, tough and ragged looking as himself. Terry 
glanced once at them and his fighting-jaw squared. 

“Duh Peelers!” he yelled for the special benefit of two com- 
panions who were just coming out from under the freight-cars. 
Then he added, “‘C’mon Stubs! Let ’em have it.” 

Terry swept up arock. Stubs Solkow and Stupe Brannigan, 
his companions, did likewise, and an instant later three stones 
went humming toward the Peelers and effectively stopped 
their charge while they ducked and dodged the missiles. But 
the swarthy-faced chap who led them, Mike Morello of the 
red sweater and the faded kahki overalls, refused to have his 
forces scattered or demoralized. 

“C’mon. Dey can’t hit nothin’! Git at ’em!” he yelled, 
renewing the charge and bearing down on Terry and his com- 
panions as he ran throwing stones, chunks of coal and even 
railroad spikes. And hard behind him came the rest of the 
Peelers making the air vibrate with their gang 
cry as their missiles rained on Terry and his 
companions. 

Stupe and Stubs replied to the onslaught as 
long as there were stones within reach, but 
when Stupe got a crack between the shoulders 
with a lump of coal just as he was bending over, 
much of his courage left him. When he stood 
up again instead of turning to fling the stone 
he had retrieved, he ran. And Stubs, seeing 
him go, did likewise. 

Terry, deserted and facing the charging 
Peelers alone, stood irresolute for a moment. 
His Irish blue eyes glowed with the light of 
battle. His freckled face was grim with anger. 
But his mop of red hair seemed to bristle. He 
had the courage and fighting ability of a gray 
wolf, he likewise had the discretion of that 
highly intelligent animal. He turned, prepar- 
ing to run himself, when a railroad spike flung 
by the hands of Morello hit him in the thigh. 
It hurt a lot, but more serious to Terry than 
the pain, for the moment, was the fact that it 
threw him out of his stride and he fell headlong in 
the cinders and black muck of the freight'yard. 

And by the time he had stopped skidding 
and was scrambling to his feet, the Peelers were 
upon him. 

Terry turned to face them, his fists clenched, 
his blue eyes snapping, his face aflame with 
pain and rising anger. One of the Peelers 
closed in on him and Terry’s darting left 
flashed out and smacked solidly against the 
boy’s mouth, but as he stumbled backward 
and wiped a smear of blood across the back of 
his already black hands, a whirlwind of action 
swept down upon Terry. It was Mike Morello, 
the gang leader. 

“Lemme handle dis guy. I'll show him,” 
almost snarled Morello as he hurled himself 
at Terry. 


R a dozen seconds the air was full of 
flailing arms and kicking legs. It was a 
fight such as the tenement district of Newark 
was famous for; a fight between two boy gang- 
leaders and sworn enemies. Mike Morello, 
the toughest of them all and leader of the 
Peelers, and Terry Casey, shrewd, canny, 
red-headed young wild-cat of the freight-yard 
district and. leader of the Jager Streeters. 
They had met before; many times before and 
hammered at each other with fists and kicking 
feet as they were doing now, nor had the 
superiority of either of them as a fighter ever 
been established as a result of their various 
encounters. Always had some adult forcefully 
interrupted their fistic arguments before either 
one or the other would acknowledge himself 
beaten, and this was to the dissatisfaction of 
both of them and the members of their re- 
spective gangs. Each yearned for a fair chance 
to fight it out—to hammer away at each other 
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until either red-headed Irish or black-haired Italian should 
stand out a victor to receive the applause of their gang world. 

But this encounter,-too, was destined to-be interrupted. 
While yet they were at the height of their milling there was a 
rush of heavy feet along the line of freight-cars, and out from 
between two coal gondolas flashed the uniformed figure of a 
policeman. 

““Chiggy! Duh cops! Run!” yelled the Peelers and like a 
flock of sparrows they scattered. 

Morello, locked in the embrace of close combat with Terry, 
was slow to follow them. Only just in time to escape.the 
lunging arm of law did he break away from Terry<and run 
headlong after his companions. Terry was.not so fortunate. 
He turned swiftly, like a darting ferret, and tried“*to dodge 
under the trucks of a freight-car. But he had scarcely.taken 
one forward step when a strong hand seized him by the collar 
and yanked him upright. 


ERRY’S bloodsmeared face and blazing eyes turned to 
scrutinize the grim countenance of Sergeant Donovan. 
‘Stand up here, Red-head, an’ face me like a man,” snapped 
Donovan. 
“Like a man.’”’ There was something in the quality of 
Donovan’s voice that stung. Whatever Terry’s shortcomings 





Terry closed in and knocked him from the running board 


Terry Washington Casey 


were he always aimed to be a man; not a cringing, whimpering, 
sneaking coward. He turned and faced the officer in sturdy 
defiance, his blue eyes snapping. 

A broad grin overspread Donovan’s face as he looked down 
at Terry who, despite the dirt and blood smears, presented a 
not unpleasant countenance. 

““What’s your name, Firetop?” he asked, and there was 
something friendly in his voice. 

“Muh name? Fightin’ name er—reg’lar name?” asked 


Terry. 

“Huh? Fighting name? What do you mean, Redney? 
You a scrapper?”’ 

“Y’bet I am. I’m Redney Casey, leader o’ th’ Jager 


Streeters. Reg’lar name is Terry Washington Casey. Put it in 
your book if you’re gointa pinch me,” said Terry still defiant, 
*though his face was growing a little pale under the dirt 
smear. . 

“Terry Washington—sa-a-y where did you get that name?” 
queried Sergeant Donovan. 

“Muh father. He gave it to me. It was his name, too. 
We was both named after the greatest scrapper America 
ever had—George Washmgton—he licked th’ British. My 
dad was a fighter. In th’ Marines. I’m gointa join th’ 
Marines when I get big enough. He was killed at Chatter- 
Terry, er whatever was th’ name o’ that Irish 
town in France where th’ Marines fit.” 

Sergeant Donovan grinned. Terry felt 
easier. He never knew until now that police- 
men could smile. 

“Terry Washington Casey,” mused the 
officer still retaining his grip in the boy’s 
collar, but looking absently at the red and 
yellow string of freight-cars on the siding. 
“Terry Washington Casey-—Marine—Chateau 
Thierry—where do you live, son?” 

A new quality had crept into the officer’s 
voice—it was softer now and still more 
friendly. Terry, puzzled, looked up into 
Donovan’s face. 

“ Jager Street—wit’ muh aunt—muh mother, 
she died right after she heard o’ Paw’s bein’ 
killed an’—I was shipped off to muh aunt’s.”’ 

“Died huh? That’s tough.” But Donovan 
became the stern officer after that. ‘Listen, 
Terry, I won’t arrest you this time, but I 
want you and your gang to stay out of these 
freight yards. Too many cars are being 
broken open and too much stolen out of them. 
This is railroad property and you haven’t any 
more right to be in here than you have in-——”’ 

‘Listen, Sergeant, th’ Jager Streeters ain’t no 
crooks. We don’t break open cars. Mebby 
the Peelers do but we don’t,”’ protested the red- 
headed one with sincerity. 

“Well, somebody is, and if you come into the 
freight yard very often, you are liable to get 
the blame. Stay out hereafter and tell your 
gang to keep clear too. And listen, Terry, 
why don’t you and your gang come up to St. 
Michael’s and see me Friday night. I have a 
troop of Boy Scouts up there. We meet in the 
Parish House. We are doing some things that 
might interest you. Maybe you’d like to join 
and——” 

“Mea Boy Scout?” exclaimed Terry looking 
down at his ragged trousers and dirt-smeared 
shirt, ‘How could I be one? I ain’t got th’ 
duds. Anyhow scouts er rich fellers—an’ 
softies.” 

“Don’t you believe it, Terry. We havea 
regular gang up there—beat the Peelers and 

the Jager Streeters all hollow. Come up and 
see. Bring your bunch,” said the Sergeant. 

“They wear khaki, don’t they—like reg’lar 
soldiers?” I—sa-a-a-y, mebby I'll be up this 

Friday,” said Terry. 





HE conversion.of the Jager Streeters into 

Boy Scouts was neither delayed nor diffi- 
cult.. Red-headed Terry; accompanied by Stupe 
and Stubs, and Gus Winters, found their way 
around to the Parish House of St. Michael’s 
Church on Friday night. With a great deal 
of defiance, they stood in the doorway and 
watched the boys in khaki enter. Terry was 
for following some of them in, but Stubs and 
Stupe were reluctant to back him up. 
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‘Them’s all swell kids; rich, wit kakbee suits an’ all. We 
might git throwed out,’’ suggested Stupe suspiciously. 

‘Aw youse guys make me sick. Didn't I tell yuh th’ 
Sergeant invited us,”’ bristled Terry. Then he added, “‘He’s— 
here he comes now lerry dropped his voice to a whisper as 
Sergeant Donovan, looking every inch the leader in the 
khaki Scoutmaster’s uniform he wore instead of the brass- 
buttoned blue coat of the minion of the law, strode up the 


Parish House steps. 
“That you, Terry? Got the gang?” 
Donovan stopping to look over the group of four boys. 
“Yeah, I got th’ gang—part of ’em,” admitted the red- 


So it is. Sergeant 


haired leader. 

‘Fine. Come on in, fellows, and get an eye- 
full of what a real gang looks like,’’ smiled 
Donovan as he turned in through the doorway. 

‘Gee, that guy ain’t ah cop—he don’t talk 
like one. He can smile,’’ whispered Stupe. 

“‘He’s ah cop all right—ah reg’lar cop—ah 
Sergeant. Cops are good guys when yuh know 
’em,’’ said Terry asserting a fact he had only 
just discovered and only half believed himself. 
He turned and followed the Scoutmaster into 
the Parish House. 


T WAS a red-letter evening for the Jager 
Street gang as they stood or sat on the side- 
lines, so to speak, and saw Troop 11, of St. 
Michael’s Church conduct their scout meeting. 
In one corner a group of boys under an assis- 
tant Scoutmaster practiced signaling. In an 
other corner a group gathered around a radio 
outfit, while at still another point was a patrol 
working out some first-aid problems. There 
was a group tying knots too, that held Terry 
Casey’s interest for a long time. 

“T can tie most o’ them knots,”’ he confided 
to Stupe Brannigan. 

Scoutmaster Donovan overheard him. 

“Good for you, Terry. But do you know how 
to signal, and do you know anything about 
radio; can you build a fire and cook a meal; 
do you know anything about first aid, wood- 
craft, and——” 

The Scoutmaster stopped as a look of dis- 
may crossed Terry’s face. 

‘Nope, I don’t know none o’ them things— 
but say, what’s that feller got all them badges 
on his arm for?” 

“Those are Merit Badges for swimming, 
carpentry, first aid, cooking, aviation, bird- 
study, and a lot of things. That is Lafe Ran- 
dolph, one of our Eagle Scouts.” 

“Yeah? Betcha I could wear some o’ them 
badges if I got ah chanct to try.” 

“Terry, I’ll give you the chance. You and 
the other three boys, and four more members 
of your gang can form a patrol and become a 
member of the troop. And you can be the 
acting Patrol Leader until you earn the right 
to be regular Patrol Leader by learning 
Scouting.” 

““Gee, yuh meanit? When do we start?” demanded Terry. 

“Right now. To-night. You and your patrol can fall in for 
dismissal. And don’t forget to bring four more fellows to com- 
plete the patrol next Friday night.” 

That was the beginning. Terry and his Jager Streeters took 
to Scouting like ducks to water. The true gang spirit strong 
within them, their Patrol began to make itself prominent from 
the very beginning. Through a great deal of hard work on 
their part and the generosity of Sergeant Donovan and 
Father Kennedy, the Rector of St. Michaels, they quickly 
provided themselves with uniforms. Nor were they long in 
attaining their other equipment and gathering a fund. of 
knowledge about Scouting that put them abreast of the rest 
of the patrols of the troop. The Jaguar Patrol, as they called 
themselves, was heading to leadership, to being the crack patrol 
of the troop. As for Terry, he had an enthusiasm for Scouting 
that transcended even that of Eagle Scout Randolph, and 
brought unalloyed joy to Sergeant Donovan and Father 
Kennedy. 

“There’s a boy that Scouting has saved from the reforma- 
tory. If he had stayed on the streets no telling how he would 
have wound up, Father. And being a natural gang-leader he 
has saved the rest of the boys from being juvenile delinquents 
too. It’s too bad we couldn’t have got hold of Morello and his 
bunch of Peelers when we landed Terry,” said the policeman. 

“Maybe Terry can help us get hold of Morello and his 
gang. If we could get them started in Scouting we might save 
them from——” 

“Tt’s too late,’ said Scoutmaster Donovan with an vr- 
happy smile, ‘‘ Mike Morello, Gazzy Shinburg and two others 
were arrested last week for breaking into freight-cars. They 
have been sentenced to five years in the Reformatory.”’ 

Terry Casey’s enthusiasm for Scouting not only 
became permanent but grew apace with every new test 
he took. 


But suddenly something happened. Terry was absent from 


the Parish House on Friday evehing. It was the first troop 
meeting night he had missed. He had a patrol meeting on 
Saturday night but the Jaguars waited until nine o’clock for 
him to show up and finally held their meeting without him. 
He did not put in his appearance at church on Sunday morning, 
and Monday Sergeant Donovan went around to his home in 
Jager Street to find out what had happened to him. 


HE Sergeant found Terry, haggard and weary, in the 
kitchen of his aunt’s four-room tenement. His sleeves 


were rolled up to his shoulders and he was covered with soap- 
There were gobs of it clinging to his hair. 


suds. The wash- 





The Sergeant found Terry, haggard and weary, in the kitchen 


tubs were almost overflowing with dirty clothes and soapy 
water, and on the gas stove bubbled and gurgled a wash-boiler 
full of more clothes, while about the room was distributed in 
disorder and confusion the washings of a half-dozen families. 

“What does this mean, Terry?” demanded Sergeant 
Donovan. 

“Tt’s muh aunt. She’s sick—awful sick,’”’ explained Terry, 
drying his wet hands on a handy table cloth, as he nodded his 
head toward the door of a bedroom. ‘Muh uncle, he ain’t— 
hasn’t, I mean—been home for a week. I think he’s carousin’ 
again. An’ muh aunt, she took sick last Wednesday. She 
takes in washin’ to help out. But she was too sick to do it. 
So I sent her to bed an’ I’ve been tryin’ to catch up on her 
work—she don’t want to lose her customers an’ she don’t 
want to disappoint ’em.”’ 

“So? Have you had the doctor, Terry?” queried Sergeant 
Donovan. 

“Yes, sir. An’ he says she’s very sick. Wants to take her to 
the hospital but a 

“Let her go, by all means, Terry. Send her there.” 

“‘T wanted her to go but she—I dunno, I think she’s afraid 
of hospitals—afraid they’ll cut her up. Dr. MacNamara said 
this morning he wouldn’t be responsible if she didn’t go. 
I—she’s very sick, I think. Sleepin’ now.” 

Sergeant Donovan tiptoed toward the bedroom door and 
stepped inside. A tired, drawn, marble-white face lay on the 
rumpled pillow. The officer stared hard for a moment, then 
swiftly crossed the room to the bedside. A moment later he 
walked softly out into the kitchen again and looked at Terry. 

““She—I’m afraid she waited too long before going to the 
hospital, son,’’ he said softly. 

Terry shot a frightened glance at him. 

“Why? Isshe—Oh! No! she ain’t dead, is she, Sergeant?” 
The red-headed one stared wide-eyed and fearful into the grim- 
lined face of the officer. 

Donovan nodded and passed his arm across Terry’s shoulder 
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as the boy, struggling hard with the grief and fear that welled 
up within him, buried his freckled face in his arm and leaned 
against the policeman for support. 

“Buck up, Terry,” said Donovan. 
happier, I guess.”’ 

“Yes, but—but it means—this—with her gone there 
won't be no home here—whatu’ll I do?” 

“Do? I'll tell you what you’ll do, son. Me an’ my missus, 
we always wanted ason. You’re going tobe him. We'll pack 
up your duds right now and I’ll run you up to Clinton Street. 
You’re living with us from now on, Terry, and never you 
mind this mess here. I’ll send an officer down to take charge 
and fix things up. How’s that, boy?” 

Terry’s freckled countenance smiled up at 
him through a mist of tears. 


“She’s better off— 


ERRY had known very little of the com- 
panionship of a father and not much more 
of the love of a mother either. But he found 
both in Sergeant and Mrs. Donovan. He 
found a pleasant home life, too, such as he had 
never been accustomed to in the tenement, nor 
suspected existed except in books of fiction. 
He was genuinely happy with his foster parents. 
As for the Donovans they found parental 
pride and pleasure in Terry. Sergeant Dono- 
van was forever watching him in his Scouting, 
following him in his athletics and taking an 
interest in his school work. 

“First-year high school, Terry, my boy, isit?” 
said Sergeant Donovan one evening. ‘“That’s 
as far as I ever got in school. I was foolish, 
I wanted to go to work. I wish now I had 
finished high school. You’ve better than three 
years to go before you finish. You'll be eigh- 
teen then.” 

“Eighteen. I’m only waiting for the time. 
Then [ll be old enough to join the Marines,” 
said Terry. 

Sergeant Donovan’s face fell. Mrs. Donovan 
took a quick breath. She was on the point of 
speaking, but Sergeant Donovan kept her silent 
with a quick glance. Then he smiled at Terry. 

“Still set on the service, eh, Terry?” 

“Yes, sir, I am.” 

“Terry, did you ever stop to think of An- 





napolis—the Naval Academy?” inquired 
Sergeant Donovan. 
“T—why no, why?” queried Terry, 


interested. 

“Well every year five or six midshipmen— 
graduates from the Academy, are appointed to 
the Marine Corps. It would be a lot nicer 
to start out as Lieutenant Casey instead of 
Private Casey, don’t you think? And besides 
you’d have the education then to go right 
on up in the service, Captain Casey, Major 
Casey, maybe Colonel Casey. Ever think of 
that, Terry? It’s the finest way I know of to 
get a free education and at the same time serve 
your country creditably.” 

“By jingo, I never did think of Annapolis— 
Lieutenant Casey of the First Marines—wouldn’t that be fine. 
The Naval Academy it is for me, sir,” grinned Terry. 

““T knew you’d see it that way,” said Sergeant Donovan with 
a relieved smile, as he settled back in his chair. Mrs. Donovan 
went back to her work of clearing the table, humming a song. 


YNAMIC TERRY, who had swept his way upward 
through Scouting, from a street urchin to an Eagle Scout, 
threw the same energy into preparing himself for Annapolis. 
He fairly devoured his high-school work and made his schedule 
top heavy with major subjects in order to amass all the regents’ 
counts and likewise all the knowledge he could. He went into 
strict physical training too, for he realized that quite as much 
depended upon a strong body as depended upon a clean, clear 
mind. Naturally an athlete, he made the high-school football 
and baseball teams. He was captain of the baseball team in 
his second year and a sparkling forward on the basketball team. 
Nor did he slight his Scouting. He continued as leader of the 
Jaguar Patrol until along toward the end of his senior year at 
high school, when Stupe Brannigan was moved up to the job 
of Patrol Leader, and Terry became assistant Scoutmaster. 

But as the end of the term approached, Terry neglected this 
part of his work just a little, for the competitive examinations 
for candidacy for Annapolis loomed close. Terry was on edge 
for them, but to make doubly certain of passing them he spent 
many silent and industrious hours boning up on a host of im- 
portant subjects. 

Terry was nervous the day of the examinations. That 
gray old stone Federal Building on Broad Street looked formid- 
ably frowning and uncompromising. There was a tense 
silence about the examination-room upstairs, too. There was 
a certain grimness about the hundred or more boys, all about 
Terry’s own age, who were to compete with him for the 
coveted appointment. Terry’s hands felt cold and clammy 
and he had a strange, vacant feeling in the pit of his stomach 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Training the World’s Greatest Swimmer 


By William Bachrach | 


of the Illinois Athletic Club, and Olympic Swimming Coach 


IVE me the youngster who has physical ability, and 
even though he is a mediocre swimmer, there are 


two things 

that I will do 
for him: First, give him 
a stroke technically cor- 
rect in every part; and, 
second, gradually de- 
velop his heart and 
physical power to exe- 
cute that stroke to its 
greatest efficiency. 


The Stroke 

The stroke, which I 
will describe later, is the 
American Crawl stroke, 
which is far superior in 
every particular to the 
Australian Crawl stroke 
which has completely 
disappeared in competi- 
tive swimming since 
the development of the 
American Crawl. As 
originated in Australia, 
the crawl, most speedy 
of all swimming strokes 
at that time, called for a 
leg kick starting from 
the knee, which was 
simply thrashing up 
and down from the knee 
only. In my opinion it 
did practically nothing 
but support the legs on 
the surface of the water. The funny thing about this is that 
people who don’t know anything about swimming, and some 
who do, often refer to our modern racing stroke as the Austra- 
lian Crawl, whereas that stroke is as extinct as the dodo bird. 

After drilling the young swimmer in the correct stroke until 
he has a complete and detailed mental picture of it, he is set to 
work developing his physical power for the different parts of the 
stroke separately. 

It should be remembered by every scout ambitious to become 
a speed swimmer, that he must learn the secret of relaxation 
and practice it constantly in his training. Tensed muscles soon 
tire, thus preventing sufficient practice because of this un- 
necessary fatigue. It will be well to practice slow, relaxed 
movements of the legs and arms, gradually increasing their 
speed and power as strength is developed. 

It is quite common to see beginners who are learning their 
leg-kick moving backward instead of forward. This is usually 
due to motions that are so rapid that the swimmer cannot tell 
where he is applying his power. As soon as he learns, by slow 
leg work, what is making him go backwards, it will only be 
necessary for him to change his style in order to move forward. 
A safe motto for any beginner to follow during this period of 
development is ‘‘ Easy, Slow and Relaxed.” Don’t Work Too 
Hard. 


The fastest bodies afloat! Johnny 
Weissmuller and Arne Borg 


Learning the Parts 
He is given a polo ball and instructed to place his hands on it 
as he lies in the water and extend the ball at arms’ length in 
front. Then he is told to raise his head high and look straight 
ahead. This raising of the head lowers his feet, which are 
extended straight to the rear. 
This gives him the correct position for the stroke—head 








out 


John Weissmuller, the Greatest Swimmer of 
All Time 


Johnny Weissmuller was discovered when he was 
fifteen, coached and brought along just fast enough 
by the famed William Bachrach, producer of cham- 
pions at the Illinois Athletic Club. 

Mere words fail to describe Johnny’s mastery of 
the water. Every free style record, from 40 yards to 
500 meters indoors and outdoors, has been the 
personal property of this young marvel. Several 
backstroke records are also held by Weissmuller. 

At the beginning of 1927 all the Free Style World 
Records for swimming up to 500 meters were held by 
Weissmuller, with the exception of the 400 meter 
record held by Arne Borg of Sweden. 

From Swimming and Water Safety, 
published by the Boy Scouts of America. 









































high, chest hydroplaning, back arched, and feet low in the 
water where they get the best traction. Then, using the legs 
only for propelling, he is sent up.and down 
the tank. 

This is the best method for learning the 
extremely complicated secret of the leg 
thrash. It is the one part of the stroke that 
cannot be learned by hearing it described and 
it is difficult if not impossible to illustrate it 
accurately in a land exercise. 


The Arm Stroke 

When he has carried out this exercise 
until the legs are tired, the other part of the 
stroke, the arm crawl, is practiced. The feet 
are placed in a rubber tire or on a pair of 
water-wings and the swimmer makes his 
progress by use of the arms alone. 

In this exercise his feet are held unnatu- 
rally high and this throws upon the arms the 
added burden of keeping the head and chest 
up and the back arched. The exercise re- 
quires a great deal more work of the arms 
than does the actual stroke. It develops 
arm power in a way that no amount of 
swimming with the combined arm and leg 
stroke would duplicate. 

Many crawl stroke swimmers fail to reach 
second or third speed because they have 
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Coach Bachrach holds a couple of 
recent trophies won by his pupils 


never learned that the arms must do 
three-fourths of the work in this stroke. 
They develop a very good propelling 
power in the legs and then they actually 
coast with their arms without realizing it. 

When Johnny came to me he was more 
than a mediocre swimmer although he 
had many atrocious faults, but he was 
willing and took to his work, hard though 
it was, with a keen pleasure. 


Johnny Weissmuller 

This exercise taught Weissmuller 
what the power burden upon the arms 
really should be. The arms should not 
work as a complement to the feet. The 
arms are paramount, the arms are first, . 
the feet are secondary and the feet must be regulated in their 
thrashes to synchronize with the arms. 

By concentrating first on one part of the stroke and then 
on the other, Weissmuller learned the proper portion of the 
power burden to throw upon each and he developed the power 
required foreach part. Instead of dividing his physical powers 
between arms and legs, he concentrated on each his whole 


powers for a period each day. Becoming accustomed to a 
certain amount of effort in each, when he put them together and 
coordinated them he really had developed double his previous 
power. That’s the way world’s record-breakers are made. 


Training for the Sprints 

For any distance up to 440 yards, the best training schedule 
calls for covering that distance every day. That is, no matter 
whether you are out for a 100-yard race, a 220-yard race, or a 
quarter mile, it is best to cover the quarter mile distance daily. 
For longer distances up to two or three miles, it is a good plan 
to swim the half daily, and the full distance on two or three 
occasiens a number of days in advance of the race. 

During the training period it is not desirable to extent your- 
self by trying to make the best possible time every day. Slow 
workouts are best, getting over the distance with ease and 
relaxation. The slow workout develops reserve strength and 
stamina. You cover the distance with enjoyment. It is not 
necessary or desirable in training to anticipate the contest 
over and over again by swimming against time. The object 
should be to get enough exercise to round you out in the best 
state of health and strength. 


Form Not Fight 

It should be remembered by the beginner and by coaches as 
well, that races are won on form and not on fight. If the 
coach requires the pupil to swim against a watch every time 
he goes into the pool, the swimmer will be thinking of the 
fastest time that he must make and forget all about his form. 
If I required that of my swimmers I know that they would not 
think about a single instruction that I had given them, but 
would have their minds always on the split-second hand of the 
stop watch. Because of this my pupil would fail to observe the 
various fine points of technique, and if he did swim in fastest 
time it would be due solely to the terrific effort he had made 
to do so rather than as a result of technique and perfect 
form. He would not relax and he would not breath properly, 
and in this manner he would set up lots of unnecessary resis- 
tance. He would forget all about style, and style is ninety 
per cent, of speed. 

The after effect of this effort would also be depressing. He 
would come in unnecessarily winded, come out of the tank 
exhausted, and probably depressed when the coach announced 
that the time was not as good as he had expected. This might 
prove discouraging and this mental effect would react in a 
manner which would make training anything but a pleasant 
pastime. : 

In such a frame of mind he would be apt to resent criticism 
or suggestions, however well meant, by the coach. If this 
sort of thing were to continue he would lose faith in himself 
and his expert teacher. Between swims he would dwell upon 
the instruction in an unfavorable frame of mind, therefore, I 
have planned my work-out to avoid all of this. Such are the 
methods soundly based on physiology and psychology of train- 
ing the average young swimmer. They are the methods I 
used with Weissmuller and others. Bear in mind that we are 
not machines of muscle and bone and blood alone, and we 
are not mentalities alone. Our bodies depend on our minds, 
and our minds on our bodies. The swimming coach who 





eissmuller and a friend practice the crawl 


knows his work plays upon both body and mind t keep them 
developing together and cooperating in harmony. Above all, 
the training period in swimming must be a pleasant experience. 


The American Crawl 
Legs: With the legs, ankles and toes extended, the legs 
(Concluded on page 44) 
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The Man of the Mud 


OR three months the Mississippi River had been 
bringing down to the Gulf the great flood—the greatest 
flood it had ever brought down. For three months 
the Louisiana levees had stood stanchly holding that 

tremendous flood back from the fertile fields. For three 
months the River-Fighters had fought day and night to hold 
the levees, stacking sacks of dirt along the top of them to raise 
them higher as the river rose; rushing in with men and shovels 
to stop a sand-boil or stay a wave-wash. 

The State had put all its money into the fight, Congress had 
appropriated a million dollars, Schenectady alone, had sent 
four million empty sacks: but the terrible flood came on and 
on. The levees were passing down more than a million cubic 
feet of water every second now, torrents of rain had poured 
upon them, fierce winds had endlessly stormed them: they 
were water-logged and leaking. The River-Fighters’ boots 
were a mass of mud, their faces were gaunt with care, but they 
fought on and on—digging ditches to drain away the water 
that they could no longer keep from leaking through, planking 
their levees, pouring sand on their sloughing slopes. How 
much longer could this contest continue? The last crest was 
reported down; if the levees could only hold a few 
days longer. But that last crest was the greatest 
crest of all; it burst the Arkansas levees, put thou- 
sands of acres under water, rendered hundreds 
homeless; then it came on to Louisiana. The levee 
that was called Myrtle Grove broke and the fighters 
could not check the water that rushed through that 
crevasse. Great Poydras broke with a toe-break 
that it would take two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars to close when the river fell. Then the dike 
at the mouth of Great Head bayou gave way. 

Pardieu was the richest sugar planter in southern 
Louisiana. He knew that his plantation would go 
under water within a week if that Great Head 
crevasse was not closed at once, and he wired the 
president of the Levee Board: 

“T have men, mules and money: send an engineer.” 

There was no engineer to send. Every river- 
fighter was doing double duty. But the president had the 
name of a boy he had once seen covered with mud and fighting 
like fury to stop a sand-boil. Silver—Tom Silver. So he said 
to the man of the mud who was not yet twenty: 

“Go to Great Head and do what you can to close that 
crevasse.” 

Silver had been longing for a chance to try out his scheme 
for closing a crevasse. Now his chance had come, and he 
sighed—Silver always sighed when any other fellow would have 
shouted. He jumped on his mare, raced to Great Head, 
plunged down the ends of the broken levee and began to take 
his soundings. The river was going through the dike into 
the bayou; Silver could not have had a better chance to try 
his scheme if only the cut was not too deep. 

Pardieu was impatiently pacing the levee. He caught sight 
of that mud-covered man crawling around under those crum- 
bling ends and shouted: 

“Look out there. You'll get caught in a crumble.” 

Silver read his sounding sighed and said: 

‘I’m here to close this crevasse.” 

Pardieu yelled: 

‘Every man and mule on my plantation is yours.” 

The man of the mud recovered his mare, crossed the bridge 
that was about to go, galloped through the fields that would 
soon be flooded, and swung down from saddle at Pardieu’s 
front gate. There was nobody at home but a bird-dog. The 
young pointer leaped into Silver’s arms and licked at his mud 
as though he were indeed the man its dog-heart had long 
desired. 

Silver sighed, shared his mud with the over-joyed pup and 
accepted its devotion: 

“Come on, old scout, show me the way to the quarters.” 


HE dog led off, dashed around to the rear of the house, 
and brought up at the head of a long lane that ran be- 
tween two rows of negro cabins. 

It was the noon hour and the plantation hands were loung- 
ing through the luxurious half-hour after dinner. They opened 
drowsy eyes and made undertoned comments of delight as 
Silver swung through. 

“Fo God, dar must-a-been mud whar dat white man cum 
fum.” 

“You lows he leff any?” 

‘Pears to me he’s toting more’n his share.” 

Mid-way down the lane Silver stopped and sent his voice 
ringing through the quarters: 

“Here! I want some men to help close that crevasse.” 

The big black fellows got up. They liked the looks of that 


By Hewes Lancaster 
Illustrated by Paul Brown 


muddy man. His ‘“‘help me” sounded good to them. This 
was no swell boss in fine clothes to bully them, but a leader to 
be followed. With eyes shining and teeth gleaming, they 
came to him: 

“Here I is, Boss.” 

“Here I is.” 

*T’se ready to help you, Boss.” 

“‘T’se ready to help you.” 

Stalwart and strong they gathered around the man of the 


















Shot fell to licking his face in a fury of excitement 


mud, while the pointer pup shivered with excitement and a 
bevy of boys inched in. 

“Mules and wagons, all hands. Axes first, shovels second,” 
Silver beckoned two foremen while he shouted it, and then 
knighted a boy with: 

“Get my mare.” 

The boy sprang away at a speed to rouse the ready raillery 
cf the quarters: 

“‘Whar’s you gwine, nigger?” 

Racing, he yelled back gloriously: 

““Gwine—git—de—Boss’—mare.””* 


ILVER talked to his foremen, telling the first how many 
piles he must have, how long they must be, where they 
could be cut and when they must be on the levee; and telling 
the second how many sacks must be filled with dirt, where 
they must be stacked, and how soon they must be ready. 
Drivers yelled at mules. Men cheered: 

“ Axes first, shovels second.” 

“‘T’se to de first wagon.” 

“T’se to anywhar, so long as I goes.” 

Women laughed, and children cackled: 

“‘Gwine close dat crevasse. Lord, Lord, gwine close dat 
crevasse.” 

Through the hurrahing and the hubbub the little darkey 
came careening grandly on “de Boss’ mare.” At the sight of 
her master the mare stopped short. Her magnificent rider 
shot over her head, turned two somersaults and stood im- 
portantly before Silver: 

“‘Here’s yo’ mare, Boss. 

Silver caught up the reins with a parting, “Step on it,” 
vaulted into saddle, and was off with the bird-dog yelping at 
his stirrup. 

The knighted boy strutted before his mates: 

“‘Dat’s how a man gits on a hoss. Dat’s how a man gits 
on a hoss. Dis here climbing up on de leathers, dat’s po’ 
trash. When a man gits on a hoss he gits on.” 

“Y-a-s,” ha-ha’d a fat old mammy who had seen the somer- 
saults, “and when a man gits off’n a hoss he gits off. Ya-a-s, 
he do!” 

Pardieu was talking to three engineers when the barking 
of his bird-dog cut in. The four turned to see. Silver and 
Shot tore past. Behind them at a gallop came a mule wagon 
loaded with standing men, behind that wagon came another— 
and another. With a rush and a ring the teams went by. 
The three engineers looked at each other—‘‘ Youth must have 
its fling.” But Pardieu muttered: 

“Dogs don’t often make a mistake.” 


” 


The three experienced engineers had seen that the water 
was going through Great Head too fast to get a cribbing down, 


and had concluded that the whole dike was gone. Silver’s 
soundings had assured him that it was a top-cut. 
“Ten feet now,” he estimated, “soon be fifteen. But if 


I can just beat Delhi to it.” 

Delhi would go any length to hold a levee but if there was 
a life risk to be taken he always insisted upon taking it him- 
self. More than once he had quietly ordered Silver to stand 
aside. 

When Pardieu came at the end of the second day he found 
a well-organized force at work on both sides of 
the crevasse. Stout poles had been driven in 
on each flank of the levee and stretches of canvas 
had been lashed around the crumbling ends to 
protect them from the cutting of the current. 

Pardieu had heard of this before as a desperate 

recourse, and he could understand why such 
quantities of piles and sandbags should have been 
made ready; but he could only wonder what the 
man of the mud meant to do with that raft of 
thirty-foot poles that he saw over there across the 
cut. The heavy butt ends had been sharpened 
like spikes and the poles were being tied together 
with timbers and bound with cables. What was 
it for? All hands were working with intensity 
and devotion and not for a thousand dollars would 
Pardieu have stopped a man to answer his ques- 
tion. He knew without asking that men do not 
work whole-heartedly unless they have a whole- 
hearted faith in their leader. 
“Darkies don’t often make a mistake,” he muttered, 
and took a lighter heart home to his threatened plantation, 
although the water was still tearing unchecked through 
Great Head, the bridge gone, the bayou banks under, and 
the water three feet high inside the levee. 

Silver was waiting and enduring torment lest Delhi should 
come before the men came with the anchors. Everything was 
ready. The foremen knew what their gangs had to do and 
the men were doing it: driving a double row of piles in the 
waist deep water, from the levee to the bayou bank and filling 
in between the rows with sandbags. 

Dusk diew on. Delhi did not come but at last the men did 
come with the heavy pieces of scrap iron from the sugar-house. 

Silver held the raft steady in the river while one bunch of 
men loaded the heavy iron pieces onto the pointed end and fas- 
tened them to anchor chains, and another crew loaded the 
other end of the raft with enough sandbags to keep it on an 
even keel. 

It was impossible to get a cribbing across the cut, pole by 
pole. Silver’s plan was to force his loaded raft to a position 
opposite the crevasse and turn the pointed ends toward it. 
The current would then sweep the raft through the crevasse 
to the mouth of the bayou. He would throw off the sand 
bags first and then cast off the anchors so that the raft would 
plunge nose-down and drive its pointed ends deep into the 
muddy bottom. The raft should thus be made to stand on 
end, anchored by the heavy iron, and like a cribbing across the 
bayou it would break the speed of that current. The men were 
to rush in and drive a row of piles behind this impromptu 
cribbing, make a better and stronger one and fill in with sand- 
bags. 

One of the foremen had asked a fearsome question: 

‘“‘“Whar’s you gwine, Boss, when dat-ar raft goes down end 
fo’mos?”’ 

“*T’ll jump into the nearest shallow water,” Silver told him. 

“But s’posing you don’t jump clar, Boss?” 

Silver sighed. 

Now, everything was ready. A shift of fresh men were 
waiting to jump into their job as soon as the raft plunged 
down. 

Silver gave a last order: 

‘Step on it,” and shoved off. 


HE WAS loaded with heavy boots, caked with mud, and 
worn by two days and nights of incessant fighting. 
Death was riding that raft with the man he loved and with 
a cry of despair Shot sprang into the river to share, since he 
could not save. 

Silver heard the dog’s cry, saw his plunge, realized that he 
would be drowned if he followed, snatched him from the water 
and flung him back upon the levee with a thundering 

“Home, sir!” 

Anguish-torn and whimpering, Shot crawled on his stomach 
to the edge of the crevasse and watched while Silver tried hard 
to recover the seconds he had lost. The raft lurched crazily 
into the crevasse and swept on. Silver dropped his pole to 
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throw over the sandbags and before he could get back to the 
bow it struck the sheeted end of the levee, reeled, dipped its 
nose, shot its anchors and plunged down. Silver had no time 
to take that well-planned jump. Ten feet under water he 
went past the men who were peering through the dusk to see 
if the Boss wasthere. They had seen himin the air, they did 
not see him in the water, so they cheered and jumped on their 
job. Far from where they watched Silver got his head above 
water, heard his men cheer, heard his dog howl, and went 
down again. 


T WAS when he was going down for the second time that 
Silver remembered that he had his boots on: 

“Can’t swim. Doubt if I can float. My best chance is 
a piece of drift.” 

The pole he had been using to guide the raft was being borne 
along the current with him and as he came up for the third time 
he caught it. 

“Good,” he said, “till something better offers.” 

The rush was carrying the pole swiftly, end 
foremost, and holding to the rear end of it with one 
hand and paddling with the other he kept his face 
above water. 

“The men think I’m still on the job. If they just 
keep thinking that they'll get that cribbing across.” 

The flood that the Mississippi brings down is 
made of melted snow and ice. An overflow is 
always cold. Silver got colder and colder as the 
pole towed him onward. 

“Soon as I get clear of these fields I’ll come to 
trees on the bayou-bank and then I’ll tell this ice- 
box bye-bye.” 

On and on he went but at last something dark did 
{oom in the darkness ahead. Silver made ready to 
land, changing his left hand to the pole and 
stretching his right hand up to catch a branch as 
he swept under. The cold wet leaves touched the tips of his 
fingers and slid over. 

“Qh, all right! You aren’t the only tree on the bank.” 
Another tree loomed and Silver stretched up to it—in vain. 

“Here, I’m doing this wrong. Tooclosein. The branches 
droop lower farther out.”” He changed hands on the pole again 
and stretched up the left to catch and hold. And the left did 
catch, and did hold. Only a slim bit of a branch but it bent 
down to him and gave a bigger branch. 

For a while Silver rested, just holding on to the bough. 

“Feels like live-oak bark. Can you beat it? Toughest 
tree that grows.” He began to put his weight on it, hand over 
hand, rejoicing as the grip grew greater. His heavy boots 
hampered, but his long arms served him well. All hard 
struggles come to an end and the end that Silver’s struggle 
came to was a seat on a solid limb. 

“Now. I'll get these boots off and beat it back 
to the crevasse.” He had been standing in his boots 
for forty-eight hours and his legs had swelled until 
boot and leg were as though grown together. Silver 
could not get his boots off. 

“Guess I can cut ’emoff.”” He got out his knife, 
tried to get one of his half-dead feet up to his knee, 
lost his balance, grabbed 
the limb, and dropped his 
knife. 7 . 
Silver sighed. The dark ~*~ ...,.. 2." 
fell cold on the overflow. Fenn ee 
The east wind moaned. No 
sound came from Great 
Head crevasse. The cur- 
rent had carried him far. 

“Well—Shot knows 
which way I went. Chances 
are—if I had got my boot 
off—I couldn’t have gone— 
till daylight. Anyway I 
needn’t sit here and take 
cold. I can get this water- 
logged reefer off and climb 
around in this tree till I 
warm up.” 

Working cautiously Silver 
did get his wet reefer off. 
He hung it over the length 
of limb between him and 
the tree with a triumphant: 

“Now drip.” 


UT when it came to 

climbing around to warm up—Tom Silver was a strong 
young man, his arms were unusually long and his shoulders 
were very fine, still he could not climb around in an unknown 
tree in the dark with his feet swollen stiff in his great river- 
fighting boots. He got into standing position with a grip on 
the limb above his head and that was all. 

“Guess I can chin a limb.” He drew himself up till his 
chin touched the limb he held and let himself down to the 
limb he had stood upon. He did this ten times and felt 
warmer. 

“Ten times ten; and I’ll be getting dry.” 

Doing it by tens and resting after each ten Silver did 
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chin the limb a hundred times; but when he started in on an- 
other hundred he found he had pushed his luck too hard. He 
chinned the limb all right but when he let himself down he 
found that the lower limb had gone from under him. He kicked 
about and felt for it with his feet but it was not to be found. 

““Well—the éree is still here.” 

Going along the limb hand over hand, swinging his feet out 
to find the trunk, straining, panting, Silver at last found 
something besides empty space to kick. His foot slid down 
rough bark and caught hold in a crotch. 














“> * 


He raced to Great Head 


“Nothing like a close shave to make the blood jump. I’m 
warm enough now.” 


Y THE time he got his breath going easy he had lost all 
desire for exercise, and very carefully, very slowly he 
seated himself in the crotch. 

“Whale of a tree. Broader than my back. What’s more 
it’s between me and that east wind. That reefer must be 
somewhere.” 

Holding fast with one hand Silver sent the other one seeking, 
feeling as far as it could reach along limb after limb until it 
found his heavy coat. It was wet, but no longer dripping. 
Silver got his feet under him with a knee against each limb of 
the crotch. He tucked the skirt of the coat between knees and 
limbs, threw the sleeves over his shoulders and leaned back 
against the trunk. Then he bent one arm over a stout 
branch, clasped his hands 
under the coat and said: 

“Tight, till daylight.” 

When Delhi landed on 
the firelit levee, the first 
thing he saw was that 
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The raft lurched crazily into the crevasse 
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strange, staggering structure at the mouth of Great Head, 
and he demanded: 

“How did that get there?”’ 

The foreman told him. 

‘*Where’s the Boss?”’ 

The man jerked a thumb and said succinctly: 

“‘Ober-dar.” 

Delhi was seized instantly by a doubt that hurried him as 
fast as his little motor launch could race to the other side of 
the crevasse. Before he touched, a bird-dog sprang into the 
boat, leaped into his arms, licked his face, jumped 
back to the levee, raced to the crevasse and turned 
to race back. 

A man, carrying sandbags stumbled over the poor 
distracted brute and uttered sharply: 

“Hy-you. Is you gwine go plumb crazy ’cause 
de Boss is ober-dar.” 

Delhi stopped at the word. Each gang was 
working like a well-made machine because it be- 
lieved the Boss to be safe on the other side, but the 
work would fall into instant confusion if it was 
learned that the Boss was lost. 

Aman may not raise the dead even though he 
lose a levee. Delhi knew that, and silently, he 
made ready to look for the lost leader alone. 

The raft had been made near where the launch 
had landed, and pieces of piles and poles were lying 
around. Using the pieces as roller and skids the 
big river-fighter ran his launch over the levee and 
launched it upon the overflow. 


HOT sprang into the bow and sat there quiver- 
ing, but silent. Delhi as silently poled the 
boat beyond the circle of firelight until it reached 
the bayou, then he let it go. The current, he felt 
sure, would carry the boat to the same drift that it 
had carried Silver’s body. 

The man who was without hope and the dog that was 
all aquiver with it swept silently onward through the 
dark. Delhi had heard of a quest like this and of the 
finding of a dead friend’s body in a drift of swollen cattle 
and débris; but he had never realized before the horror of 
such a quest. 

On and on through the dark and the silence with never 
a sound from the dog, so Delhi drifted with dread and grief 
till a rain of rapid blows across his face broke his brooding. 
Shot was beside him with his forefeet on the rail, whipping 
him with a frantic tail. 

Dogs do not wag for dead masters. Delhi jumped up and 
shouted: 

“Silver. I say—Tom Silver.” 

No answer came. 

Shot wagged, and Delhi shouted. The boat swept in under 
atree and the flash-light lit up its branches, in vain. 
Another tree and another vain quest while the dog went 
wild and Delhi turned sick at heart as hope sank down. 

Shot did not lose heart. The man he loved was near, his 
nose told him so, and his heart told him so and he wagged 
faster and faster 
as the boat drifted 
in under a big oak 
tree. 

“Silver. I say— 
Tom Silver.” 

He was there all 
right. Both dog and 
man could see him, 
just overhead in the 
crotch of the tree. 
Silver had gone for 
forty-eight hours 
without any sleep, 
but he was sleeping 
now. What was more, 
he was used to sleep- 
ing among shouting 
men. Delhi could 
have held the boat 
against the tree and 
yelled till daylight, 
but Shot was no 
longer to be denied. 
Whimpering in the 
last rage of delight he 
. jumped from the 
boat to the crotch, 
a leaped upon the man 
<3 he loved and fell to 
. licking his face in a 
fury of affection. 

Silver woke up 
and shouted: 

“Step onit! Some 
dog! I knew you’d 
find me.” 

Then he got well 
awake: 

“Say, Delhi.” 





























































































































BOYS’ LIFE 


he Air Mail Flies 


Part II 


HE altimeter registered one thousand feet, and 

Dean Cole, staring through the misted glass of his 

goggles, nerves tensed, waited for the looming 

earth to appear. The mail plane was dropping 
in a steeply banked spiral now; he wanted to avoid crashing 
against the side of a_mountain. 

At five hundred feet there was a change in the white sea of 
snow. He was able to see beyond the propeller, and his heart 
leaped as he saw that the flakes appeared larger, less dense. 

Then, in a flash, he saw it. A steep slope, studded with 
pines and white-covered rocks. He banked away from it, 
leveling off instantly. And he knew why it was that the 
snow had been less thick. He had come down in the lee 
of a mountain! 

He was forced to nose the ship down again, in order to 
maintain flying speed. He could see 
almost a hundred yards ahead now, and 
there was no other slope in sight. The 
ship was very close to earth, he knew that. 
If, by some lucky chance, he had come 
down in a level valley—— 

A white level was rising toward him; 
he wiped his goggle-glass clear for the last 
time, stared over the side. Then he 
banked sharply, moved the stick forward. 
A gust of wind almost tilted the ship into 
a slip, but his heart was beating wildly. 
There was brown color below, mixed with 
the white, drifted snow. A fairly level 
stretch, perhaps a small plain in the 
mountains. A chance to get down 
safely! 

The De Havilland was fifty feet above 
the ground when he saw the rocks ahead. 
Great boulders they were, and he knew 
that the ship, landing at a speed in excess 
of fifty miles an hour, would crash badly 
unless he avoided them. His only chance 
was a pancake landing. 

He nosed her down, then leveled off. 
The boulders shot beneath him, behind, 
as he pulled the stick aback against his 
stomach and the plane’s nose rose to- 
ward the sky. Then, as she lost flying 
speed, Dean knocked the goggles from 
his head. He snapped the safety belt 
buckle with his left hand. The plane 
had little forward speed now; the weight 
of the engine was dropping the nose 
down. The whole ship was dropping like 
an elevator, a pancake landing. The 
brown and white earth rose—then came 
the crash. 

Dean threw an arm before his face, 
released his grip on the joy-stick. There 
was a terrific vibration, a crackling of the 
undergear. His head was battered against 
his arm, but he was not completely pro- 
tected and the cowl of the ship struck 
him a hard blow above the right 
temple. 

Desperately he fought off the blackness 
of unconsciousness. And slowly the 
dizziness passed; he was able to raise his 
head. For several seconds he stared 
unseeingly ahead. Then, with an effort 
he rose in the seat. The plane was 
rocking from sharp gusts of wind; in 
spots the snow had drifted clear from 
the brown, hard ground. On his left 
rose a jagged, clean-swept slope. Ahead, 
perhaps five hundred feet, rose another 
slope. But this one was filled with 
pines and covered with snow. The wind did not strike it 
to blow the falling snow clear, as it struck the mountain- 
side on his left. 

Dean Cole smiled weakly. There was a thin red 
streak across his forehead, and he bandaged his head 
with the first-aid kit bandages. Then he swung a leg 
over the side of the fuselage, dropped to the ground. He 
was down-—and down safely. That was the big thing. 
The mail was safe; there had been no crash and burning of 
the ship. 

But the Alleghanies were wild country. He had no idea 
of his position. Turning slowly, he saw that slopes rose be- 


The mail pilot with a jerking 
motion leaped toward the door 
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hind, more gradual than the ones to his left and ahead. To 
his right he could see nothing but the falling snow. 


STRONGER gust of wind rocked the plane badly. Vean 
shook his head. His compass verified the thought that 
was running through his head. The plane was headed directly 
north. He had landed dead into the wind, a factor which had 
aided him greatly in preventing a bad crash. But the wind 
was too strong to risk letting the plane set as she was. She 
would have to be staked down. 
He got to work instantly. It was cold, and he was cramped 


from his flight. Dizziness caused by the blow on his heady 


forced him to move slowly. He got the stakes and the heavy 
rope from the ship, where they were always carried in case of 
such anemergency. - Working as swiftly as his condition would 
permit he hammered the stakes into the hard ground, tied the 
wing-tips and the tail-assembly securely to them. 

When he straightened there was a grim expression in his 
eyes. The ship was comparatively safe. He rested for sev- 
eral minutes, and then examined the under-gear. Ten minutes 
later he had bound the broken sections tightly. He was satis- 
fied that he could get into the air—so far as the under-gear 
was concerned. But the engine, which had failed him at 
so crucial a time, was a more difficult problem. 

He had rations for a week. If he left the plane he might 
never find it again. And yet, in such a storm, searching ships 
would have practically no chance of sighting him. More 
likely they would not be allowed to even fly over the moun- 
- tains until the snow and wind let up. 

Dean Cole climbed back into the ship. 
It was warm in the cockpit, but the 
heater would not work now that the en- 
gine had stopped. Soon it would be 
cold. The cold, he decided, would be his 
worst enemy now. 

There were blankets in the front cock- 
pit, and he used one over the hood of the 
engine. The other he placed across the 
rear cockpit, then climbed to the ground 
again. That would keep some heat in- 
side. His plan was to keep the ship in 
sight and explore. 

He got his automatic from its holster, 
and slipped it into the right pocket of 
his flying overalls. His head was not 
paining as badly now, but there was a dull 
ache which bothered him as he moved 
away from the plane, to the east. His 
compass he held in his gloved left hand, 
having compared its reading with the 
larger one in the plane. 

The wind was stronger fifty yards to the 
east of theship. Probably there was a gulch 
or pass through which it was sweeping 
down from the north. He had been lucky 
in his landing. Another spot and things 
might have been different—much different. 


T CAME suddenly, and his body stif- 
fened at the sound. A wild, uncanny 
scream. Not human—he was sure of 
that. He reached into his overalls 
pocket and gripped the butt of his auto- 
matic. Once more the cry sounded, 
seeming to come from the west, from the 
slope which rose to the left of the plane. 
Dean retraced his steps, gun in hand. 
He had heard the big cats cry like that— 
in a circus. But this was different— 
wilder, more frightening. As he moved 
back toward the De Havilland and the 
mail there was a peculiarly grim expres- 
sion on his face. He knew there were 
wildcats in the range. He had heard 
there were bear. 

A gust of wind almost threw him off balance; he 
was forced to move with extreme care. In some 
spots there were drifts of snow, usually backed by 
boulders or a depression in the earth. But most of the 
small plain was bared by the biting, northerly wind. 

Dean was near the ship when he whirled about. A shot! 

It crackled in the staccato tones of a snapped whip. A gun- 

shot! It meant that there were humans near by! He could 

get help! 


Cupping his hands at his mouth he shouted with all his: 


strength. 

“Hello! Hello—over there!” 

He had turned to the south, from which direction the shot 
had sounded. He was sure that the one who had fired could 
not be far away. The crack of the weapon had come to him 
against the wind, unless he was all wrong. And he was calling 
with the wind at his back. His words would be borne down 
easily. 

There was no reply. He called again, waited several sec- 
onds, and then called once more. 

‘Hello! Help—I’m down with a mail plane! Hello!” 

Then he was silent, straining to catch the answer that did 
not come. The wind shrilled through the rigging of the 
staked-down ship, snow beat against the heavy material of his 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


flying overalls in a sharp, swishing sound. 
no human voice. No answer to his call. 


But there was 


HEN, from high up on the slope to west of the plane, 

came that animal cry again. Much fainter this time, 
but still clear enough to send a tremor through the body of 
the mail pilot. 

There was no shot this time. Dean stood near the ship, 
waiting. He was sure that there had been a shot before. 
Certainly his ears had not deceived him. And he was sure 
that the man who had fired that shot had heard his call. 
Why had there been no answer? 

A new thought struck him. Only a few days ago Blaisdell 
had spoken of the chances of an Air-Mail hold-up. The 
planes carried registered mail, valuable mail. In many cases 
bond houses sent negotiable securities through the air on rush 
orders. Could it be that men had seen him land, and were 
waiting for him to leave the De Havilland? 

He shook his head. It was hardly probable. But he de- 
cided that he would stick close by the ship for the time. If 
the storm let up he might be able to explore the plain on which 
he had landed. But now it would be folly. Once he lost the 
ship, his compass might be of little use in locating it again. 

He swung his arms violently in order to keep warmth in his 
body. If he could find small wood, without losing track of 
the ship, he might be able to start a fire. But the stretch of 
earth on which he had landed was bare of small growth; there 
seemed to be little wood existing. Wind, coming from the 
north, had proved a destroyer. 

Dean Cole glanced at his wrist-watch. It hardly seemed 
possible that he had been talking to Blaisdell and the sneering 
Van White only two hours ago. He found himself wondering 
what White would have to say when his ship failed to come 
down at the Bellefonte Field. He could almost hear his words 
of scorn. 

“Turned back, I suppose—landed somewhere to wait for 
the sun again!” 

Something like that, anyway. It had been White’s whole 
attitude. Ever since Chuck had crashed and Dean Cole had 
commenced to battle with himself it had seemed to him as 
though the others had known that fear was gripping at him. 

The mail pilot slid his automatic back into the right pocket 
of his overalls. He felt warmer now. The plane was strain- 
ing at the stakes, but she was secure. He wondered if he 
could climb atop the hood, examine the feed lines. A break, 
a crystallization from the cold could be taped so that he could 
fly again if the storm let up. There was no use wasting any 
time. There was alwaysachance. He had not cracked up. 

He could swing the ten-foot propeller himself—to crank her. 
She was not an ignition starter, as some of the mail planes were. 
On each of the Air Mail routes there were a few of the newer, 


finer ships. But the De Havilland beside him was not one of 
them. He would probably have loved her less had she been 
one of the shiny, newer type planes. 

He moved toward her, his face set in a frown. The cry of 
that animal—the shot. They puzzled him. He had taken 
a few steps toward the propeller of the De Havilland when 
his body went suddenly rigid. 

“Hurt any, Mac?” 

He swung about, his right hand going into the pocket in 
which the automatic rested. But he did not pull the gun. 
He found himself facing a roughly garbed man, huge and 
heavily beared. In his right hand the stranger carelessly 
gripped a short gun—a sawed-off rifle, it looked like. 

But it was his eyes that held Dean Cole’s. They were 
blood-shot, and they held a mocking expression. Something 
of the same expression that Van White’s had held, hours ago. 
Dean stared into them, and then found his voice. 

“Not hurt much,” he managed. ‘‘Got’a crack in the head 
when I set her down. But I was lucky—bad weather up 
above.” 

The huge stranger—he was more than six feet and pos- 
sessed broad, powerful shoulders—smiled. His eyes went to 
the plane, and then came back to Dean’s again. 

“‘Pretty nasty weather down here, too,” he grunted. “Gov- 
ernment plane?” 

His voice was hoarse, and he shot the last question at the 
pilot with a slight advancing of’ a chin stubbled with black 
hair. 

Dean hesitated—and then nodded his head. But he saw at 
once that his hesitation had confused the other man. There 
was a flickering of his eyes, and they narrowed perceptibly. 
A short silence followed, broken by the mail pilot. 

““They’ll be searching for me—as soon as the storm breaks, 
he stated. ‘But if I can fix up the engine I might be able to 
get off. Can you tell me whereIam? How far from Shuster 
Pass?” 

The big man chuckled hoarsely. ‘‘ You’re a long way south 
of Shuster,” he muttered. ‘‘Carryin’ mail, are you?” 

Again the pilot thought he detected a mockery in the big 
man’s tone. But he answered the question immediately. 

‘“Westbound for Cleveland. Due for a stop at Bellefonte. 
Suppose I’m not quite half-way. How far do you think I am 
from Shuster Pass?” 

The stranger shook his head. ‘Don’t know’s I could say,” 
he replied finally. “Thirty, forty miles, I reckon. Far 
enough to be a long way off the mail course.” 

The last sentence he uttered in a grim manner, and Dean 
found his right hand gripping the automatic more tightly 
than ever. There was another silence. 

Then the big man made a move toward the ship. Dean 
stopped him with a sharp command. 


” 
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“Don’t go near her!” His right hand moved upward a 
couple of inches in the depth of the overalls pocket. But he 
did not expose the gun. 

The stranger halted, a twisted smile on his face. Then he 
chuckled again, throatily. 

“*Fraid I'll take a bite out of her?” he muttered. 

Dean shook his head. “She’s carrying the mails,” he said 
slowly. ‘And I’m a little touchy about having any one get 
near her. Doesn’t take much to hurt 24 

He stopped abruptly. The big man was staring at the 

side of the fuselage, on which was painted in black letters— 
U.S. MAIL 328. There was no smile on the other man’s face 
now. 
Suddenly he faced Dean. ‘Got a shelter off to the east,” 
he stated in his hoarse tone. ‘Not much more than a wind- 
break, but there’s grub there and coffee. How about coming 
down and feeding? Coffee’ll warm you up.” 

The mail pilot hesitated, and again there came that mocking 
expression in the big man’s eyes. He spoke again. 

“My name’s Mordaunt,” he stated. ‘“] do some hunting 
in this range.” 





IS use of the word “hunting” was peculiar. He empha- 

sized the word, and his eyes flickered when he used it. 

But there was a genial smile on hisfacenow. He was watching 
Dean closely, and waiting. 

The mail pilot smiled grimly. But he was cold—and the 
De Havilland was safely staked down. He could expect no 
aid from the air until the storm broke, and even then it might 
prove difficult for them to find him. And there was little 
use in working on the engine in the face of a gale. 

So he nodded his head. ‘‘The grub idea sounds good,” he 
stated. “‘My name’s Cole—Dean Cole.” 

The big man grunted. ‘“Let’s go!” he muttered hoarsely, 
and led the way, Dean following close at his heels. He was 
clad warmly, this man who called himself Mordaunt. Heavily 
booted, and with a bulky mackinaw, collar turned high, belted 
about his body. He moved with long, not ungraceful strides, 
avoiding the drifts of snow easily. 

“Heard a shot a short time ago,’ Dean stated. ‘“‘Were 
you ; 

The big man shook his head. ‘Didn’t hear any, myself,” 
he came back. “Likely a pine branch, heavy with snow, 
crackling down.” 

Dean felt himself shivering. It was the cold, he thought— 
and the tone of this man’s voice, too. He was saying that he 
hadn’t heard the shot. The mail pilot had heard it—a shot. 
Not a pine branch giving way under snow weight. 

“Did you hear a scream?” he demanded. ‘Animal cry— 
or something like that?” 

(Continued on page 40) 











He saw something—the figure of a@ man running into the storm! running 





away from the De Havilland! 

















THs kite, 19 by 13 feet, flown by Frank Hig- 

gins, 14-year-old scout of Toledo, Ohio, won 
the annual contest in that city. Maybe it will be 
entered in the National Kite Flying Contest keld 
at Long Branch, N. J , this August 





*“*“I"WICE at Oncel” This is the opinion of an 

onlooker when Harry Luft, age 17, tore two 
telephone directories apart with his bare hands. Harry 
weighs only 142 pounds and does other feats of strength 
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AS a feature of Boys’ Week were some of these models exhibited 
at a Hobby and Achievement Fair 






at Harrisburg. 
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IS Excellency George W. Dress, makes his inaugural address before the State Capitol 
This seventeen-year-old boy served for one hour as the first boy 
governor of Pennsylvania, the first time any boy has been elected to so exalted an office 
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RANK SHIELDS of the Columbia Grammar School of New York 
City won the Junior Singles Tennis Championship recently held at 


the University of Pennsylvania 


ED-headed and freckled face Walter Hurleman won the 
marble championship of Philadelphia when he dusted off 
“Coughdrop”’ Caplan in three straight games 
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ARREN SMITH, 16 years old, won a large 
cup in becoming the boy champion harmonica 
player of Philadelphia 





Wy ITH both arms lost, Herman J. Norris, 19 years 
old, has developed a remarkable talent for draw- 
ing cartoons with his teeth 








NE hundred yards in 9.8 seconds is the record hung up by 
Frank Wykoff of Glendale, Calif. It is a new mark for 
high schools 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Jaguar’s Little Brother 


By Constance Lindsay Skinner 


, 


HE saying ‘‘It is the unexpected that happens’ 
had been proved true in the case of Dick Wynn. 
Certainly, when Dick went to South America with 
his uncle, Professor Wynn, on a scientific expedi- 
tion, he did not expect to become a soldier in the revolutionary 
army of his old friend, General Mendez. Yet precisely that 
had happened to him! And he was not in the least sorry 
about it. Dick loved adventure, he was courageous, and he 
had not a little of his Uncle Horace’s scientific curiosity 
about strange places and peoples. He found a never-ending 
source of interest in the mountain outlaws and the savage 
Indians from the jungle who formed a large part of Mendez’s 


army. In particular, he delighted in the three brothers, 


Juan, José, and Little Perez, who were the right-hand men of. 


“The Tiger,’ as Men- 
dez was called. For his 
own purposes, Mendez 
wore the pelt of a jaguar 
—the spotted South 
American tiger—when 
he rode at night. And 
the legend had gone 
forth that he really 
turned into a jaguar 
after dark. Even his 
own Indians _ believed 
it. And, among the 
ignorant soldiery of 
the old Dictator of 
Montalba, whom 
Mendez was seeking to 
overthrow, the very 
name of El Tigre was 
enough to produce a 
paralysis of terror. For 
the Dictator believed 
that this supernatural 
beast was a friend and 
ally of Mendez! So he 
believed he was being 
attacked by not one 
dangerous revolutionist, 
but two! 

No, Dick Wynn was 
not regretting the turn 
of fate which had given 
him so many extra 
thrills. He has insisted 
on being one of the four 
men to accompany 
Mendez to-night for the 
purpose of digging up 
some buried rifles and 
ammunition. In prepa- 
ration for his attack on 
the fort of San Cristébal 
nearby, Mendez had 
cached these guns in a 
wooded meadow some 
miles north of the fort. 

Leaving José Perez 
with their horses, 
Mendez, Dick, Juan, 
and Little Perez went on afoot about a hundred yards to 
the edge of the open space where grass grew high about a 
sluggish stream. Here Mendez ordered the others to wait, 
while he went into the open to reconnoitre. He had plenty 
of reason to apprehend a surprise attack from the enemy at 
this point. 

Presently he returned. 

“Everything seems to be all right,” he said. ‘I uncovered 
the spades. Now, you understand your instructions? You, 
Dick, listen particularly.” He went on in English. “If 
we are surprised, beat it! In this kind of warfare, it is every 
man for himself. Nobody is to try to look out for Mendez. 
Drop into the brush; hide, and scoot for the horses. Don’t 
stop to shoot, unless your man is in your way; then better use 
your machete. The thing is to get off, beat it—what’s that 
new slang?—do your fade-away.” 

“You think it’s likely?’”’ Dick whispered, thrilled. 

“Anything is likely. I am talking to you. I don’t need 
to tell Juan and Little Perez how to look out for their skins. 
Juan made an escape once by rolling under the belly of the 
horse of the man who was looking for him! Come on.” 

Stooping, and moving cautiously, because of possible 
travelers on the hill road high above them, which led from 
San Cristébal—which was across the river—over the border 
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It was his last 
gesture for 
some time 





into the next country, Dick, 
Juan, and Little Perez followed 
Mendez. They were soon busy 
at unearthing the guns. Perhaps 
a half-hour had passed when 
Dick heard the call of a night 
bird from beyond the water; 
and an answering note from the opposite 
side of the grassy space where he labored 
beside Mendez. Instantly he felt Men- 
dez’s heavy hand on his shoulder thrust- 
ing him down into the tall grass. 

‘Beat it!’”’ Mendez hissed. Immediately Dick heard the 
thud of hoofs and saw mounted men dash out of the woods. 
One of them passed him so close that the horse’s hind foot 
just barely grazed his knee. Evidently these men, watching 
from ambush, had marked Mendez for capture and were 
indifferent as to whether his companions escaped or not. For 
they plunged down upon him from all sides. His arm was 
grasped from behind as he was in the act of firing at the rider 
in front of him. He dropped his revolver and machete in 
the grass and struggled with his captor. But the odds 
against him were too many. He was a prisoner. 

Dick had disobeyed the order to ‘beat it’. Truly, he had 
seen enough of this Jungle war, with its tigers and fire and 
poisoned arrows, to realize that none of the rules of sportsman- 
ship obtained in it—if indeed they ever did with the mass of 
men in any war. It was all right for Juan and Little Perez 
to make off. They were jungle creatures, raised in the 
Jungle code. Probably, too, they would ride like mad to 
tell Colonel Gonsalvo, who had been left in command of the 
army, if the gendarmes had not surprised José, too, and 
taken the horses. But he, himself, had learned a different 
code from that American army officer, his gallant and 
chivalrous father. Orders or no orders, it simply was not in 







Dick Wynn to desert his friend and 
leader in such a crisis as this. He 
decided to trail along in the dark- 
ness, keeping the troops within 
sight. There might be something 
he could do to help Mendez escape. 
The mere hope of it was worth any 
risk. 

He thought of the fierce and 
scornful jaguar, which had escaped 
the pampas fire by leaping through 
a group of men with pointing guns; 
and of the other, with the wounded 
foot, springing in a tawny arch 
against the moon-flooded sky over 
a dark space where steel death grew 
like reeds in a marsh. Fierce, 
scornful and fearless, the spotted 
tiger of these new world jungles 
seemed to possess the power to 
paralyze his foes in the moment 
when he took his desperate chance 
for survival. No matter if El Tigre’s 
captors were over a score and well- 
armed, while he was without weap- 
ons. Let him see but the barest 
chance of freedom, and he too would 
make the perilous leap! 

It was easy to keep the troops in 
sight because they carried a few 
lanterns. Dick rescued Mendez’s 
revolver and then ran stoopingly 
through the grass into the brush 
which skirted the ascent. He had 
to trust that the men above him 
would not hear the sound of his 
body crashing through the brush 
because of the hoofs of their mounts 
walking on the narrow stony trail, 
and their own self-congratulatory 
conversation. He saw that a de- 
tachment rode ahead leaving a gap 
between themselves and those who 
had Mendez in charge. Mendez 
was on foot. A man walked beside 
him leading his own horse, and two riders followed close on 
their heels. Evidently they had no fear of losing their 
prisoner, knowing that a man was helpless in that country 
without horse or weapons. 

Mendez had described the lay of the land here. So Dick 
knew that a few miles further on, the men would dip down 
with the trail in an easy slant to the river, which was shallow 
enough there to ford easily. On the other side the trail con- 
tinued over a dozen miles to San Cristé6bal. If they once got 
their prisoner inside the fort walls, there would end both 
Mendez and the revolution. + Well, they must not! 


HE gap between the van and the men who immediately 

guarded Ralph inspired Dick Wynn with a wild idea. 
It was a crazy plan, he admitted: but it was the only one 
that came into his mind. He thought hard about it, as he 
plunged on. 

Dick had ridden with Montalbans long enough to know 
that both riders and horses were too impatient to keep up a 
walk for long. He counted on a quickening of the pace by 
the vanguard, which would widen the distance between 
them and Mendez and increase any chances his plan had 
of success. 

He heard what his ears strained for, presently. The horses, 
nearing the descent, were pushing forward more eagerly. He 
marked a jut of the high cliff above the narrow road. Even 
in daylight it would have shut the two parties off from view 
of each other. As the horsemen rounded it, single file, he 
climbed, tearing hands and face in the sharp brush, up, as 
fast as he could go, to the road. Then, panting from his 
exertions, he ran to meet the men who conducted Mendez. 
He wanted to reach them before they could round the cliff. 
And as he ran, he called in low, gasping tones: 

“‘Senores! help! -help! There is terrible danger! help!” 

Quite naturally, Sefior Lopez, who was in command, 
ordered a halt at the sight of so unusual an apparition as a 
man stumbling on foot along that road and calling for succor. 

“Something has happened to our comrades in front!” 
said one of the riders. 

“What is it? Who are you?” Lopez demanded. 

Dick, still hoarsely croaking of peril, rushed on till he fairly 
catapulted himself upon Lopez, grasping at him with both 
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hands as if to steady himself. In doing so, he knocked from 
Lopez’s hand the gun he was carrying. 

“Halt, Sefiores! It is death to goon! El Tigre is there! 
Ihaveseenhim! More terrible than can be told or imagined!”’ 
Dick almost grovelled in his simulation of abject fear. 

“El Tigre!” Lopez exclaimed. His blood, never too thick 
with courage and steadfastness, thinned to ice water. His 
scalp pricked with cold. His hands, with which he tried to 
shake Dick off, were clammy. 

“What is this nonsense? I do not believe it!” 
said harshly. “Let us go on.” 

“Now we know it is true,” one of the 
gendarmes said, “ Because the Illustrious 
Defender himself has told us that Mendez 
and El Tigre are friends. You wish to 
go on so that he may rescue you and 
destroy all of us.” 


Mendez 


When the tiger wants to cross the 
river he barks and barks 


“No no! do not go on, Sefior,”’ Dick apparently still too 
terror-crazed for thought, grasped at Mendez next. And, 
as he clung to Mendez’s poncho, he slipped a revolver 
from under the folds of his own poncho into his leader’s 
holster. “ Sefor, you do not know what I haveseen. Horrible 
things!” 

“Witches on broomsticks!” said Mendez mockingly. 

“Sefior Lopez,’”’ said one of the men, “Would it not be 
better for you to compel this man to tell his story before we 
go on? His Excellency himself put you in command of us 
to-night for the capture of Mendez. Though you are not a 
soldier, even in the Capital: much less in our mountains!” 
he added. 

“Tell me everything plainly,’ Lopez ordered, unsteadily. 

Dick kept his face shadowed from the moonlight, now 
beginning to fall, as he told the yarn which he had invented 
while he slashed through the prickly brush. He had been 
riding along by the river, preparing to cross at the ford, when 
he had heard strange sounds in the forest. He had dis- 
mounted and crept cautiously up the bank; because there 
were rumors of a rebel named Mendez. Surely, it was every 
loyal citizen’s duty to examine strange noises so near to San 
Crist6bal? To his horror, he had seen a jaguar on a spotted 
horse, with men and beasts following him. His horse must 
have heard, or seen, too; for he had dashed off like a crazed 
thing. Evidently El Tigre, for it could be no other than that 
dread Man-Jaguar, had known of the gendarmes returning by 
that road and had attacked them. And so on. 

“Tf you do not believe me, Sefior, send your men who are 
mounted, a few paces ahead very cautiously,” he said. “Let 
them look along the road from the other side of the cliff that 
juts there on the path. But tell them not to take the lantern. 
Let them wait there in the dark, very quietly, and listen for 
the sound of hoofs on the road. There will be yet time for us 
all to ride back, in the opposite direction, as fast as we can go. 
For surely one of you will not refuse to take me also on his 
horse?” 


'HE idea of sending some one else to investigate appealed 
to Sefior Lopez. He ordered the two men to do as Dick 
suggested. 

“Tt is well-known that El Tigre is your friend,” he said to 
Mendez. “If he comes upon us, I hope you will remember 
to tell him that I, Sefior Maria Vicente Lopez of Amarilla, a 
man of great importance there, have treated you with all 
honor. To tell you the truth, General Mendez, I am no 
longer so convinced of the blessings of the present dictatorship. 
There are things, General, which no true patriot ought to 
suffer. Let us be friends, therefore.” He extended his hand. 
Lopez thought it would be wise to have friends in both 
camps! 

It was his last gesture for some time. For, seeing that the 
two gendarmes had crept out of sight around the jut, Mendez 
promptly knocked Sefior Lopez down—and out. Then he 
turned Lopez’s horse round, and, with a cut of the whip, sent it 
racing along the road in the other direction. 

“‘Quick,”’ he said; and plunged off the road into the dark 
brush below. Dick leaped after him. They stumbled, 










jumped, and rolled down the high cliff to the grassy flat. They 
lay inert there, the breath pounded out of them. 

“Now, keep still, and listen,’’ Mendez said, when he could 
speak. “By this time, they have found Lopez—what’s that 
prize-fighting slang?—on the mat? taking the count? Huh? 
Now they know it was a trick. A smart trick, too, Dick 


Wynn!” Ahha! Hear that?” two shots cracked from above; 
but, as the fugitives were invisible, the bullets did no one any 


harm. 
“‘Now they are racing after the main body to tell them 


the good news.” 


He chuckled. ‘“‘That gives us more 
time and a_ safer 
opportunity for travel- 
ing away from here. 
They will hunt for us 
most of the night; 
because they will be 
afraid to go back and 
report that they had 
me once and then lost 
me! You did a very 
brave and clever thing, 
amigo. I am not a 
sentimental man. I 
say little, but I remem- 
ber long.” 

Dick was too in- 
tensely stirred by 
Mendez’s words to be 
able to answer him. 


But he knew that 
Mendez would not 
expect an answer— 


Mendez understood! 

“Ought we to go 
and see if José left 
your horse?” Dick 
asked presently. 

“He would not 
leave it. Those Perez 
brothers don’t leave anything of value.’”” Mendez chuckled 
again. He was in excellent spirits. 

‘Juan and Little Perez were already making their get-away 
—what you call ‘fading’—before the gendarmes came out of 
the woods. They are Nature-men too, like me. And they 
beat it as soon as they heard that bird-call. If I had been 
closer to the woods I also would have escaped. Those gen- 
darmes were certainly fools.” 

“Why, Ralph?” 

“Tooting in such excellent mimicry of a bird which 
never toots at night! To me, or to Little Perez, that 
was as convincing as an alligator barking perfectly from 
the top of a cook stove!” He chuckled again softly. 
“Ah! Now they are coming back. Always before I 
loved our tropical moon, so large and bright! Now I 
say, drat her round face! She comes on, however, and 
nobody can stop her. We work down into that lower bit 
of pampas and keep quiet there awhile. I hope we don’t 
crawl on a sleeping jaguar. They like these grassy places, 
with water. I am glad these gendarmes gave me time to find 
my machete.” 





GLowLy and with as little motion as possible to shake the 
grass, now that the moon was beginning to make her ill- 
timed observations of the flat, they crept on into the larger 
meadow. 

“Duck down,” Mendez whispered. Dick obeyed. Mendez 
slipped off his poncho, and spread it over their heads on the 
stiff grass stalks. It would lie like a patch of natural shadow 
and prevent the moonlight from flashing upon the steel of 
their weapons. 

“We do nothing,” Mendez whispered, “unless one of them 
comes so close that he is bound to discover us. Then I have 
to stop him quietly before he can give warning.” He shifted 
his machete to his right hand. 

They could hear the men now, thrashing about in the 
woods and the pampas. Evidently they were widely scat- 
tered. Not all had descended 
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excitedly and began adashtothe same spot. Then there was 
a hoarse scream from the gendarme. 

“El Tigrel El Tigrel” 

Dick had a glimpse of him, plunging back toward his 
comrades. He heard other voices in frenzied shouting and a 
small fusillade of wild shots; then the noise of a dozen horse- 
men getting out of the pampas and up the bank. 

Mendez stood up and looked over the scene. 

“Our friends have gone home,” he said in a matter-of-fact 
voice. 

“What happened?”’ Dick asked. 

“T think that gendarme rushed over there because he ex- 
pected to find me. But he found what my Jndios call my Little 
Brother.” He laughed softly, as he alluded to the habit his 
Indians had of calling the real tiger of the pampas “ Little 
Brother of Fl Tigre.” 

“A real Jaguar, Ralph?” Dick gasped. 

“Yes. They like such places as this. The game comes 
here to drink and so they are sure of killing food. F bet you 
El Tigre was eating something over there; and when our friend 
disturbed him, he leaped out and made for the woods. And 
they thought it was the Man-Jaguar! So they have run home, 
If my Little Brother did not finish his meal he will come 
back. We better get out of here!” 


T WAS a long and tedious crawl into the woods at the 
farther side of the place where the guns lay partly un- 
earthed. Here they rested for awhile. Then they went on. 

“T wish I knew what Gonsalvo decided to do; that is, if the 
Perez brothers got back to him with the news that I was a 
prisoner. Oh! If only we had horses!” Mendez said. 

“Listen! Horses!’ he whispered excitedly. 

Screening ‘themselves from the moonlight, behind trees, 
they watched and waiied. Suddenly Mendez gave a shout, 
He had recognized Gonsalvo. A few moments later they were 
gripping each other’s hands and shoulders. 

“Your horse, Capitdn,”’ Jos¢ Perez murmured courteously 
athisside. “And yours also, Don Dick.” 

“Hullo, hullo!” Mendez greeted him. 
my horse yet? How is that?” 

“Capitén, there was no opportunity,”’ José answered, almost 
reproachfully. ‘Besides, when I heard the bird-call I knew 
these were stupid men and, therefore, that most probably my 
Capitdén would escape from them easily later. Whereupon 
my Capitén would need his horse.” 

“What! You thought of all that?”” Mendez looked amazed. 

“Yes, Capitén; and of more than that,” Little Perez put in 
proudly. “For this horse of our Capitdén’s is altogether 
extraordinary, being spotted like El Tigre’s coat. And no 
doubt many people have heard of this altogether extraordinary 
horse. Therefore we would run great risks in trying to sell it 
to the master of a hacienda along this road.” 

“Capitan,” Juan added, “‘it would not be intelligent to try 
to sell this horse, above all in the territory of your friends. 
Capitdn, we are intelligent men.” 

Mendez laughed out loud with delight. 

““Where do we go from here?”’ Dick wanted to know. He 
was already in the saddle. 

“Huh? We go and take San Cristébal! First Juan takes 
some men and gets the rifles. They join us by the river. Come 
on.” He galloped headlong down the slope in the direction of 
the river, which was some miles distant. 

Mendez halted them sharply while they were still in the 
covert above the edge of the stream. And here the other men 
joined them at last with the rifles. 

Suddenly they heard the hoarse bark of a tiger from the 
water’s edge some distance to their right. He kept up a steady 
roaring. 

“This is probably the tiger that was in the pampas with 
us,” Mendez told Dick. ‘Look there! No, down-stream. 
You see those black things sticking up in the moonlight?” 

Dick, watching, saw what appeared to be the ends of floating 
logs driven above the surface by hidden snags or sand-bars. 

“Oh, he is cute, el tigre!’’?’ Mendez said. ‘Those are alliga- 
tors. When our tiger wants to cross a river he stands on the 
bank and barks andibarks. Then the alligators come 
down from up stream, because they think they hear 

some food talking. The tiger 


“You did not sell 





from the road, since it was always 
possible that Mendez had gone 
off on Lopez’s horse. The two 
under the poncho had lain there, 
perhaps an hour, when shouts 
from the road informed them, as 
well as the gendarmes below, that 
Lopez’s horse had been caught. 
Then followed a debate as to 
whether Mendez had not ridden 
it part of the way and then let it 
go, taking to the woods at some 
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counts their snouts and decides 
there‘ are so many that the water 
up above is now safe enough. 
Then he slinks quietly up-stream 
along the shore for maybe a 
quarter of a mile, and swims in 
comfort across. " Look!” 

Along the river’s edge came the 
jaguar, beautiful and graceful in 
the moonlight, and silent as vel- 
vet. At the ford, he entered 
the stream. They saw his lifted 
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point further on. 

Presently Dick felt the pressure of Mendez’s elbow. Peering 
out, he saw a gendarme barely ten feet away. The man was 
looking in another direction. Dick held his breath. The 
gendarme was staring hard and apparently listening. Sud- 
denly, he shouted and made a rush toward the brink of the 
slow stream and away from their hiding place. His com- 
panions, who were all quite a distance off, shouted back 


head as he went safely over the 
watery path which his jungle strategy had cleared for him. 

“Come on! They are waiting for us in San Crist6bal!” 
Mendez cried jubilantly. ‘My Little Brother shows us the 
way!” 

Laughing, he flung his tiger cloak around him and rode 
his spotted horse at a gallop into the river on the trail of 
the swimming jaguar. 
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Northward Bound with the Seascouts 


HE course is 270.” 

‘270, Sir,”’ replied the Seascout Quartermaster 
at the wheel. 

We were headed due west straight out into 
the broad Pacific. For the eight Seascouts who were on 


By Thomas J. Keane 


A Good Turn 


As the Northern Light neared the Golden Gate, a small 
whaleboat under sail was seen to be coming toward 
her. In a few minutes it was seen that the boat was 


board the auxiliary schooner Northern Light this was the first— manned by a crew of San Francisco Seascouts, who 


cruise on these great waters. 


The First Leg 


And now, as we passed through the Golden Gate, the 
Captain gave the course, ‘‘270”’. 
She stood out west into the Pacific Ocean for 350 miles, 
and having reached the southwesterly winds,*she turned 
northeast to make Cape Flattery. 





Three months ago, as already told in the pages 
of this magazine, these eight fellows had been 
selected after very exhaustive and searching tests 
to be the deck force on this magnificent yacht that 
is now on its way into the Arctic Ocean, hunting 
for specimens of Arctic fauna for the Field Museum 
in Chicago. The first qualification for membership 
on this crew was moral character; second, physical 
stamina; and third, seamanship ability. 

The selection of a crew that combined all these 
qualities in the proper degree might seem an im- 
possible task, but among the Seascouts of Chicago, 
however, the difficylty was not to find men of this 
type, but to select only eight from the 250 who were 
almost as well qualified for the great adventure. 

Bruno Andrews, Johnston Power, Jack Holbrook, 
Kenneth McClelland, Otto Carstensen, Steven 
Ram, Ted Purcell and James Ryan form the first 
Seascout crew to take part in so notable an expedi- 
tion. 





Chicago Send-off 


From the moment of their selection they became 
objects of attention to their fellow Seascouts, to 
the scout troops from which they had graduated, 
to their friends and relations, and they were shower- 
ed with entertainment of all kinds. On the evening 
before they left, they were given a banquet in their honor by 
the combined yacht clubs of the city of Chicago on board the 
flag-ship of the Columbia Yacht Club. The Commodores 
from all four Chicago Yacht Clubs were there, and presented 
them with various mementoes, calling on them to remember 
the importance of their adventure and how much the honor 
of the sport they were interested in, the reputation of their 
city and the fair name of the Scout Organization, depended 
upon their living up to Seascout traditions during this cruise. 

As the train pulled out of Chicago hundreds of scouts and 
Seascouts and relations of the boys waved bon voyage to the 
lucky fellows starting off on the greatest adventure that they 
had ever had, perhaps, that has ever come to scouts. On their 
way to Los Angeles they stopped off at the Grand Canyon 
where they had an opportunity to see this wonderful National 
Park. On arrival at Los Angeles they were met by Scout 
Executive E. B. DeGroot and the members of his staff, and 
reporters and photographers and movie cameramen. I will 
let Scout Billy Webb, member of the Boy Scout Press Associa- 
tion tell the story of their visit at Los Angeles. 


Outward Bound 


On arrival at San Francisco, they were met by 
Mr. Raymond O. Hanson, Scout Executive, and 
representatives of the Boy Scout Council there. 
They proceeded immediately to the dock and went 
aboard the Northern Light, where they had much 
work to do to get her in shape for sailing. 

At last the day for sailing dawned! It was a 
beautiful morning and at two bells in the forenoon 
watch the lines were cast off from the dock and she 
stood out of Oakland Harbor. All around her were 
gaily decorated power-boats and small sailing boats 
on which were newspaper reporters, photographers, 
movie cameramen and friends and relations of the 
people on board. In the two hours she took to 
cross San Francisco Bay to the Golden Gate, she 
was saluted by all of the ships in the harbor. Old 
clipper ships, small sailing vessels, large steamers, 
liners and ferryboats were passed in succession, the 
people on board rushing over on the side nearest to 
the yacht and waving their greetings, and it was one 
long succession of salutes, the steamers sounding 
their whistles as she passed. 

Many in the harbor looked up at the flag flying 
from the mainmast. Its purple background, its 
four white stars, its Seascout insignia in white 
in the center was new to many, for it was 
the flag of a member of the National Seascout Com- 
mittee—Capt. John Borden, under whose direction the 
expedition was sailing, and whose interest and knowl- 
edge of the Seascout program led to the selection of 
his crew. It was being flown for the first time on board 
a large ship and the writer could not be denied a thrill in 
sailing under it. 
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The “Northern Light” under full sail sets forth toward the North 





Jack Holbrook, one of the seascout crew, splices a rope 
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to toss about the ship 


drew up alongside and handed up a télegram to Cap- 
tain Borden. The Western Union Company missing the 
Northern Light. at the dock, asked the Seascouts to 
deliver the telegram. It was a message of farewell to Cap- 
tain Borden from his mother, and the last message de- 
livered aboard ship. It was a good turn and Captain Borden 
appreciated it. 


> 





The crew is presented by Douglas Fairbanks with a medicine ball 


On the morning of the seventh day the crew 
saw land again for the first time as they rounded 
the Cape, the westernmost point of the United 
States, and entered the Strait of Juan de Fucca, a 
beautiful stretch of water, seventy-five miles long 
and twenty-five miles wide, with wonderful moun- 
tain scenery on both sides. 

That evening at seven o’clock, she tied up to the 
dock at Victoria, British Columbia, and the first 
leg of a most wonderful adventure had been com- 
pleted. It was a splendid cruise, stormy days inter- 
mingling with fine days; and rough waters being 
followed by smooth. Many opportunities were 
given to the seascouts to show their ability as 
seamen. That they had made good and proved 
their ability was shown by a telegram that was sent 
by Captain Borden to Mr. Howard F. Gillette, of 
Chicago, on the arrival of the ship in Victoria, 
British Columbia. 

“Glad to inform you that seascout crew of the 
Northern Light fulfilled my expectations in every 
way. They are fine fellows and fine sailors. Please 
congratulate Chicago Council Boy Scouts of 
America on my behalf. Arrived here safely after 
1,200 mile cruise.” 

The Seascouts were entertained by the Canadian 
scouts in Victoria, and created a very splendid 
impression upon everybody that they met. 


Into the Unknown 


After a week’s stay at Victoria taking in stores, the Northern 
Light set out for the inward passage along the west coast of 
British Columbia and is at the time of writing headed into 
the Arctic. 

For five months the Seascouts will cruise on this vessel, seeing 
some of the most beautiful and inspiring scenery in the world, 
helping in big game hunts on Kodiak Island, taking part in the 
whale fishing in the Bering Sea. Members of the various 
hunting parties will be sent ashore on the Northern Coast of 
Alaska and on the ice in the far North to hunt for musk-ox, 
polar bear, walrus and other animals, specimens of which are 
to be taken back and placed in the Field Museum in Chicago, 
and, as hundreds of thousands of boys go through this museum 
in Chicago they will see the animals that have been brought 
back by the Seascouts. 


Seascouts Play ‘‘Doug’’ with Doug Himself 


By Scout Billy Webb 
Boy Scout Press Association of Los Angeles 


Frail Chicago Seascouts, bound for ihe Arctic 

floes as the deck crew of the Northern Light, 
owned by John Borden, millionaire Chicago ex- 
plorer, stopped over in Los Angeles on April 13 
and not many minutes after they had fallen under 
the spell of wondrous green mountains, waving 
palm trees, Spanish architecture and geraniums that 
grow ten feet tall, they were involved in a game of 
“Doug,” that swift, breath-taking, “‘keep yourself 
prepared and alert” new sports activity, with 
Douglas Fairbanks himself. 

When Mr. DeGroot introduced them to the star 
and noted athlete, something very unusual happened: 
Douglas Fairbanks laid aside the work of the day, 
ceased to be the producer of million dollar film 
stories, and became just a Boy Scout himself. 

Leaning back in a great chair in his private offices 
he talked ships and of strange adventures that have 
befallen him on the water and in foreign ports. And 
always he emphasized the theme of “Be Prepared” 
in the matter of physical fitness such as can only 
come from clean living and wholesome thinking. 

He described in much detail his own exercises, his 
various baths with steam and salt. Turning to a 
huge medicine ball that he uses daily to keep himself 
physically strong for the ordeal of his strenuous 
work, he presented it to the Seascouts. 

“Take it with you,” he said, “not so much as a souvenir of 
this visit, but rather as something that will make you better 
ready for any emergency.” 

And then the studio itself! Acting as guide, Doug went 
with them from set to set, explaining the mechanics and 
(Concluded on page 35) 














BOYS’ LIFE 


Ernie Challenges the World 


PART II 


HUBBY STOLER, the self-styled misfit, bided his 
time. The abnormal activities recently taken on 
by his roommate could not last. Phrenologically, 
astrologically, psychologically, and every other 

“logically” —Ernie was not destined for the things he had 
chosen to do. 

“Tt’s just a flare-up,” Chubby consoled himself. ‘To make 
such a condition permanent, the bumps on Ernie’s head would 
have to be changed with a ball bat which would rearrange his 
stars and affect his meditation. Otherwise he can struggle 
against himself all he pleases and not really get anywhere!” 

Rather a harsh reading of Ernie’s possibilities, but it must 
be remembered that Lyle Stoler, being a musician, was sup- 
posed to be temperamental. If not temperamental, he was 
at least highly emotional, which is certainly a first cousin to 
the same thing. Moreover, Chubby had seemingly forgotten 
that phrenology may indicate but not dictate; astrology may 
foretell but not compel; and psychology may analyze but not 
tyrannize. 

When the day for the expected cut in the squad arrived, 
Ernie found his feelings to be strangely mixed. In one way 
he wanted very much to survive; in another way he felt that 
he would not be sorry to be dropped. 

At the finish of practice Coach Upton gathered the squad 
about him, and drawing forth the all-important list began 
to read. 

As names slipped off his tongue, different individuals were 
slapped on the back, candidates shook hands gleefully, quiet 
congratulations passed the rounds. But, as the list of names 
grew toward the end, the faces of those still unmentioned grew 
longer and longer. 

“Scotty McCabe!” read the coach. 

“Whoopee!” cried Scotty, punching Ernie, who stood 
beside him, chin resting on chest, hands clenched. ‘I’m in! 
Congratulate me! Hurry up!” 

“That’s—that’s fine!” replied Ernie, hardly conscious of 
what he was saying. His heart was thumping queerly. He 
had not thought he could get so worked up over this thing. 
But he no longer had any doubt as to what he wanted. He 
wanted to be left on the squad! He didn’t care what happened 
to him just so the coach spoke his name! But it didn’t seem 
as ifi——! Ernie groaned in despair. 

“And,” finished the coach, looking up from his list, “‘ Ernie 
Powers!” 

For a moment 


By Harold M. Sherman 
Illustrated by Seymour Ball 


because I’ve gotten onto that crazy ‘jump ball’ of yours now 
and can catch you fine, if I say so myself!” Ernie gripped 
Scotty’s hand appreciatively. 

Crossing the campus late that same afternoon, bent on 
breaking the news of his survival to Chubby, Ernie again 
ran into her. This time the meeting was quite unintentional 
and both were surprised, though the surprise in each instance 
appeared agreeable. 

Ernie, bubbling over with enthusiasm, told Ruth at once 
of his having withstood the cut in the baseball squad and of 
his having joined the Athenians! 


a was glad that the dusk hid the expression on her 
face. Only last evening she had met Roy Wattles at the 
library and had obtained from him the complete story of 
Ernie’s night of torture. What would Ernie have to say of the 
same night? Would he try to cover up and make believe he 
had gotten along all right? She couldn’t really blame him if 
he would, for no fellow would exactly care to admit, especially 
to a girl, having passed through such a trying time. 

“The Athenians! Why, you certainly are blossoming out! 
That’s an honor!” complimented Ruth, hoping that her veice 





Begin the Story Here 


Ernie Powers has a great pitching arm, but 
doesn’t know it. Even when he stands off a dozen 
Freshmen in a snowball battle of State College, he 
does not believe he can pitch. Big Mac, State's 
star pitcher, rescues him in that battle and Ruth 
Harding, the most popular girl in coliege, decides 
to force Ernie to go out for the team and make 
good. Ernie, who is afraid of his own shadow, 
reports for practice. 

But Ruth’s efforts to ““make’’ Ernie have just 
begun. She enlists the aid of Roy Wattles, who 
forces him into the debating society. Here he is 
frightened half out of his wits but his education is 
going on. Baseball practice later discloses Ernie 
showing rare form, but the approach of the coach 
upsets him so much he loses complete control. 
His speed, however, has given Big Mac something 
to think about. 


sounded as though she were hearing of this for the first 
time. 

‘“*N-not any honor in my case,” denied Ernie honestly. “I 
—I don’t know yet what I’m doing in the club, nor why they 
picked me out. I told President Wattles I couldn’t stand up 
and give my own name. Gee, it was terrible last Tuesday. 
I never want to go through anything like that again. I guess 
I just about passed out. I don’t know what made me feel 
that way. Did it—er—a—? No, I don’t suppose so, not in 
your case, anyway.” 

**Did it’—what?” asked Ruth, gently. 

“Why, I was just wondering,”’ ventured Ernie, “if you ever 
felt shaky about meeting folks or—or getting up before them 
or having them watch you doing something?” 

‘Listen!’ said Ruth, lowering her voice impressively. 
“T’'ll tell you a little secret that I’ve kept with myself. I never 
intended to own up to a soul because I didn’t think anyone 
else would understand. But you will because you’re having 
the same fight to make. And, believe me, it’s the hardest 
battle I know of! I was so bashful when I first came to college 
that I thought for a while I couldn’t make myself stay. Then 
I decided that the only way to break myself would be to pick 
out what appeared the most difficult thing for me to do and 
to force myself to do it. Well, after looking things over it 
seemed to me that the thoughts of cheer leading affected me 
worst. So I put in my name real quick while I had my nerve 
up. I don’t need to tell you what I went through from then on! 
But I somehow managed to stick. The first time I got out 
before a big crowd on Berry Field I was so weak-kneed that I 
fell down twice, but I was supposed to do crazy stunts so 
nobody thought anything about it! But J did! Oh, I’m glad 
those days are over! Just you wait! It won’t be so long 
before you'll be looking back on this nightmare you’re going 
through and wondering how you ever could have been 
that way!” 

“Tt can’t come any too fast to suit me,” said Ernie yearn- 
ingly. ‘I didn’t think anybody ever felt quite like I feel! 
Thanks for—for telling me what you have. It somehow— 
sort of—doesn’t make it seem so—so hard!” 

‘The one big thing you’ve go’ to learn,” she advised softly, 
“is that you can’t be self-conscious as soon as you are able to 
lose yourself in whatever you are doing and feeling!” 


’ 


HILE Ruthand Ernie were standing, talking, numbers of 
students hurried past. It was the busy time of evening, 

the time for eating. Those who had worked overtime in “labs” 
and library now 





the fellow whose 
name had come 
last, stood, not 
daring to be- 
lieve what he had 
heard. Ernie 
Powers! Who was 
this person by 
the name of Er- 
nie Powers? This 
somebody who 
had signed up 
for baseball; the 
same somebody 
who had some- 
how gathered 
courage enough 
to join a debating 
society; a some- 
body who was 
just now in the 
process of discov- 
e-ing himself after 
y-ars of fearing 
his own shadow. 
Ernie Powers! 
“Good boy!” 
cried Scotty, 
highly pleased. 
“T was pulling 
for you. Guess 
the codch liked 
the looks of our 
battery, eh? Let 
Big Mac have 
his ‘Peg ’Em 
Out.’ You’ve got 
your Scotty! And 
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hastened home 
ward with little 
heed for whom 
they might en- 
counter on the 
campus. So the 
absorbed young 
people were 
hardly prepared 
for a figure who 
approached them 
silently out of 
the dusk, and 
stood a moment 
beside them. Of 
a sudden Ernie 
looked up, with 
that uncanny 
sense of some- 
one’s nearness, 
and started at 
sight of a familiar 
form. Ruth, fol- 
lowing Ernie’s 
glance, gave an 
involuntary little 
scream. 

“Oh, Big Mac! 
How you scared 
me!” 

The figure gave 
vent to a deep- 
voiced chuckle. 

**How long 
have you been 
there?” 

Big Mac’s 





I sure hope we 
can hang together 





OST rt ma chuckle broke in- 
won toamuch amused 
State’s star batter getting set took a terrific slash at it laugh. 
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“T’ll never tell!” he answered, kiddingly. 
“Mac, I think you’re horrid!” 


“RNIE, without knowing why, felt a wave of resentment 
flash over him. Big Mac might be his idol but if he had 
listened to their conversation——! No! What was he 
thinking of? Big Mac wouldn’t do a thing like that! He 
was only joking. Besides, Big Mac was one of the best 
friends he had. If it hadn’t been for Big Mac at 
the Athenian Club meeting ! 

“What do you know about our friend, Ernie?” 
asked the star pitcher of the college cheer leader. 
“The coach thinks he’s got the makings of a real 
pitcher!” 

““Of course he has!” replied Ruth loyally. “I 
could tell that just seeing him throw snowballs!” 

“‘What a marvelous intuition you women have!” 
guyed Big Mac, jabbing Ernie playfully in the ribs. 
“That’s all right though. We’re for you! Aren’t 
we Ernie?” 

“T—I suppose so!” answered Ernie, suddenly 
very much fussed. “I mean—er—certainly!” 

Ruth’s light-hearted laugh covered up a moment 
of otherwise painful awkwardness. 

“No flattery, good sirs!” she teased. “I’m avery 
vain creature and my head is easily turned. Have 
mercy!” 

“Tf you’ll excuse me,” pleaded Ernie, feeling 
suddenly unequal to the repartee, “‘I’d better be 
going. I’m late to dinner as it is!” 

Ruth waved her hand. 

“Run right along!” she urged merrily. ‘Who 
am I to keep a gentleman from his festive board?” 

“‘T—er—I’ll see you both later,” replied Ernie, 
backing off. ‘‘Good night!” 

And he was swallowed up in the lowering darkness 
save for the sound of his footsteps beating a rapid 
tatoo on the campus cinder path. 

“Likable fellow!” remarked Big Mac, eyeing 
Ruth testily. 

“But frightfully self-conscious!” replied the most 
popular girl in college. “Just now he needs all the 
encouragement that can be given him. You’re in 
position to do him lots of good, Mac! He idolizes 
you. I can tell it!” 

“Get out!” rejoined the star pitcher modestly. 

“Tt’s the truth!” insisted Ruth. ‘He thinks so 
much of you that he actually feels small in your 
presence. That’s why he broke away as soon as 
he could.” 

“Hmmm!” mused Big Mac. 

“He’s right at the turning point,” analyzed 
Ruth, ‘‘where the wrong kind of treatment would 
kill him—and the right kind of help would make 
him. Give him a hand, Mac, won’t you?” 

“Sure!” promised State’s leading athlete. “T’ll 
do what I can!” 

The two moved off together across the campus. 

Chubby had waited to take dinner with his misfit 
roommate. As the time had passed when Ernie was usually 
in his room, the fellow who hoped some day to be a great 
singer grew slightly irritable. Ernie was showing less and less 
consideration of him. This was the third night handrunning 
that he had been late. Getting to meals behind time threw 
a whole evening off schedule. They were usually back in their 
room promptly at seven, whereupon Lyle would exercise his 
vocal chords for half an hour while Ernie wrote a letter home 
or attended to some other inconsequential things. Right on 
the tick of seven-thirty both would snap open study books and 
concentrate on lesson assignments until nine-thirty. At nine- 
thirty came a period of relaxation which Chubby usually filled 
at the piano, with Ernie sticking his head out the window to 
fill his lungs with air. This practice of Ernie’s was especially 
distressing in the winter time. But then, one could not expect 
absolute perfection in a roommate! 

“Well, it’s about time!” exclaimed the much aggrieved 
Chubby when Ernie finally did appear. ‘‘Give an account of 
yourself, young man! Give an account! I’ve been waiting 
exactly forty-seven minutes for you and I’m hungry enough to 
bite the arm off a rocker!” 

“Sorry,” answered Ernie, apparently undisturbed. “But 
you’d better not count on me showing up at any certain time 
hereafter because I don’t know how soon I can get back from 
baseball practice. You see, I “ 

But Chubby, with both hands clutching his head, had sunk 
down, open-mouthed, upon the davenport. 

Ernie waited, secretly enjoying Chubby’s evident discom- 
fiture and concern. So Chubby would intimate he’d never 
amount to much, eh? Well, maybe he wouldn’t! But he’d 
made up his mind to one thing—he’d die trying! 

“Come on!” invited Ernie. ‘‘ Let’s go—if you’re sohungry!” 

“Hungry?” glared Chubby, disconsolately. ‘Who said 
anything about being hungry? My stomach’s been off all day!” 








ACH UPTON was particularly well pleased with the 
material represented by this season’s candidates for the 
State College baseball nine. With the squad reduced to a 
workable unit, certain individuals loomed up as potential stars 
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and practice was begun in dead earnest. It was now the 
middle of April and the first game was less than ten days 
away. State College’s schedule always opened the latter 
part of the showery month,.continued through May with 
sometimes two games a week, and closed around the fifteenth 
of June with the Graduation Day game. 

Bluffton University had been State’s opponent for years in 
the Graduation Day contest,which was, this season, to grace 





Chubby had sunk down open-mouthed on the davenport 


Bluffton’s diamond. Even now a few of the more rabid 
rooters were making pre-season calculations and an outsider 
would have thought that the only excuse for the development 
of a baseball team at either college was for the purpose of 
determining which might triumph over the other. Neither 
Bluffton nor State considered any season a success unless it 
was capped by victory over their bitterest rival, depending on 
which college you attended. So the competition was carried 
from year to year with undiminished fervor. This year feelings 
were destined to be more intense than usual, for State, formerly 
the underdog, had climbed to an even standing with Bluffton 
in the number of games won, The records gave each school 
credit for eleven wins over the other. The outcome of this 
season’s game would thus determine which college forged to 
the front again, and State, because she had been so many years 
in the van, was especially desirous of coming out on top. 

Upon Big Mac Bronson State pinned most of her hopes for 
conquest. Due largely to Big Mac’s superlative pitching, she 
had turned the ferocious Bluffton Tigers back, by scores of 
2 tooand 5 to 4, the past two seasons. On both occasions Big 
Mac had tamed the Tigers by a cunning assortment of curves. 
In his shut-out victory the Bluffton batters all but broke their 
backs trying to connect with the-elusive horsehide.. The Tigers 
corralled but three lonely singles that day. 

The following year they increased their total hits to six and 
their runs from zero to four,and yet were nosed out by a one- 
run margin through State’s frenzied eighth inning rally. - So— 
the records were brought to eleven wins apiece! Well, State 
had better watch out next season. Bluffton was going to get 
even with Big Mac. State was losing all but four regulars 
while seven of the Bluffton nine would have the exquisite 
pleasure of facing once more the pitcher who had twice made 
them swallow the pill of defeat. “Get Big Mac!” became 
a college slogan. 

Ernie, working out each day by pitching to Scotty, and also 
joining in the general practice in inconspicuous positions, 
commenced to feel more at home in his surroundings. That 
element of uncertainty had likewise been removed, and now 
that each candidate felt he was to be a regular member of the 
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squad, definite attempts were made to further acquaintance- 
ships. It was not long before a spirit of camaraderie prevailed 
in the baseball camp despite spirited pitched battles for team 
positions. 

On an average of once an evening, Big Mac would stroll 
up and give a look at the form which the new pitching candi- 
date was exhibiting. And invariably when he did so Ernie’s 
hurling would fall off fully fifty per cent. Scotty McCabe, who 
had been showing up excellently behind the bat, 
was at a loss to understand Ernie’s consistent loss 
of power under such circumstances. If Ernie could 
pitch so well with no one watching him, why 
should he be affected the moment he knew some- 
one had him under observation? Self-consciousness 
was something entirely without Scotty’s category. 
He was just himself on all occasions and the world 
could take it or leave it. 

“What on earth ails you, Ernie?” Scotty asked 
one evening, after the fellow of whom he was fond 
had shown up particularly bad. “Are you taking 
this game seriously or aren’t you? You had oodles 
of stuff today and yet when the coach and Big Mac 
waltzed along, your ‘jump ball’ didn’t jump and 
you were as wild as a summer hawk. I’ve seen this 
take place too many times to believe it just happens 
any more. Spill it! What’s the answer?” 


RNIE liked Scotty. Moreover he had confidence 
in the fellow who had practically attached him- 
self as battery mate. But confession of the real 
reason carried with it a sense of shame. He had 
stuck to his guns as certain people had adviseajin the 
hope that he would overcome this peculiar sensitive- 
ness, and while he had come to feel more at ease in 
a group, he still was confronted with the same un- 
nerving reaction at being made the center of atten- 
tion. How to overcome this paralyzing sensation 
remained to him as great an enigma as ever. 

“Why I—I hadn’t especially noticed,’ Ernie 
answered, awkwardly. ‘‘DoI doso rotten when the 
coach or—or Big Mac shows up?” 

“You’re not blind!” retorted Scotty, eyeing 
Ernie shrewdly, “and you can’t kid me, either! 
What you laying down for? Don’t you want to get 
in Big Mac’s way?” 

Ernie started. What was that? What did Scotty 
mean? Scotty was talking through his hat! Get in 
Big Mac’s way? Ridiculous! 

“Don’t make me laugh!” rejoined Ernie, with an 
attempt at lightness. ‘‘Me get in Big Mac’s way! 
Say, I couldn’t hold a match to him! No one else 
either, unless it’s Pete Rusby!” 

Scotty walked over close to Ernie, took hold of his 
arm and addressed him in a low but firm voice. 

“Listen! I’ve caught both those guys the last 
few days and I’m telling you, whether you believe 
itornot, you’ve got more real stuff than both of ’em!”’ 

Ernie felt his whole body grow cold. He stared 
at Scotty incredulously. Then, convinced his fellow 
candidate was serious, he shook his head disparagingly. 

‘““No, no, thanks, Scotty! It’s nice of you to say that and I 
suppose you mean it, but-it’s not so! I—I may look good in— 
in streaks, I’ll admit, but I—I—too many things are always 
getting my goat! That’s the answer, Scotty! Now I’ve told 
you. That’s the answer!” 

Tears brimmed Ernie’s eyes; he bit his lips and turned 
away. Scotty gazed at the pitching candidate in dumbfounded 
amazement. 

“‘Well, if this bird isn’t a queer one I’ll eat a nail sandwich!” 
he exclaimed, under his breath. ‘‘The speed of an eagle in 
his arm and the heart of a chicken in his mouth! If he could 
only spit that heart out he’d stand Pete Rusby and Big 
Mac on their baseball heads!” 

The same evening, as Ernie was leaving the ball field for the 
clubhouse, he was approached by the unforgettable figure of 
the Athenian president. The figure seemed especially ludicrous 
in surroundings unquestionably foreign to it. 

“Hello!” greeted Ernie-in surprise, “I didn’t know you 
followed baseball!” 

“T’ don’t much,” admitted Wattlés smilingly. ‘In this 
instance I was going by and knew I could find you here, so 
I decided to drop in.” 

The president of State’s oldest and biggest debating society 
nodded right and left at players: Ernie paused near the club- 
house door, gripped with a new anxiety. So Roy Wattles had 
come, to see him! What could it be about? He could almost 
guess, but ‘he didn’t even want to think of it. Roy motioned 
the new Athenian Club member aside. 

“T just want to see you a moment,” he explained quietly. 
“And this saves me a trip to your room.” 

Ernie leaned against the side of the clubhouse, hoping it 
would help him withstand any forthcoming shock. 

“TI was just wondering,” continued the Athenian president 
in a soothing tone of voice, “if you feel that you’ve become 
accustomed enough to our crowd to take a debating assign- 
ment.” 

The new member cringed instinctively. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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New York-Paris—Non-Stop 

OT in many years has there been as thrilling 

an exploit as the flight by Capt. Charles 
Lindbergh in a Ryan monoplane from New York 
to Paris. He came out of the West practically 
unknown. In two long hops he covered the dis- 
tance from San Diego to New York in the record 
time of 21 hours and some odd minutes. At the 
first report of good weather conditions over the 
Atlantic, he took The Spirit of St. Louis into the 
air, headed it up the coast to Newfoundland, and 
rode it into the uncharted air spaces over the 
Atlantic. All that night, his faithful engine 
beating faultlessly, he kept the plane headed for 
Europe, sometimes trying to fly below a fog, on 
one occasion rising to ten thousand feet to get 
over the sleet; every minute, every hour on the 
alert. Late in the morning of the next day he 
picked up the coast of Ireland within three miles 
of the theoretical point he was aiming for. At 
10.21 that evening he brought his plane down, 
making a perfect landing at the Le Bourget field, 
after thirty-three and a half hours of flying, and 
having covered 3,600 miles—the longest flight 
ever made! 


“If This Be Luck .. .”’ 

No wonder Paris was wild with enthusiasm— 
no wonder that we feel a little delirious as we 
contemplate this exploit, undertaken alone, and 
carried out with the utmost precision and exact- 
ness! The newspapers called Lindbergh “Lucky” 
and the “The Flying Fool” when he first became a 
serious contender for the Orteig prize. If to be 
prepared to the utmost detail is “luck,” then 
Lindbergh is lucky; if the courage to plan, and 
the daring to execute something never done before 
is to be “a fool,” then Lindbergh might, with 
justice, be called “The Flying Fool.” The 
hero of this wonderful achievement, with great 
modesty, disclaims any great credit for the ex- 
ploit, pointing out that without a perfect plane 
and engine, without the instruments, and espe- 
cially the earth-inductance compass on his dash- 
board, he could not have made the flight. That 
is a marvelous spirit and characteristic of the 
man, but takes nothing from the wonder of his 
exploit. 





‘*Handsome Is As Handsome Does”’ 

Indeed, we know of few who have borne their 
sudden accession to fame with the good taste and 
judgment this slim, courageous young man of 
twenty-five has shown. Most of our popular idols, 
thrust suddenly into the national limelight, have 
found that the strong wine of popularity makes 
them a bit heady. Lindbergh carried himself 
with such modesty and grace that the French 
populace, who came to worship a hero, remained 
to love the young man for his quiet virtues. He 


is such a hero as no boy need have reservations 
about. He exemplifies in his own life, as he has 
done in his wonderful and heroic feat, the value 
of keeping himself physically fit, mentally awake 
and morally alert. 


The Air Mail Flies 


The fact that Lindbergh received a part of his 
training as an air-mail pilot, with its requirement 
of the maintenance of a schedule which calls for 
flying in all kinds of weather, has served to em- 
phasize the wonderful service which the post-office 
department has built up in the course of a few 
years. It is no more than three years ago this 
month when the service stretching across the 
continent from New York to San Francisco was 
established, and there is gradually being built 
up a network that carries letters by the swiftest 
mode of transportation ever known from town to 
town, all over the United States. Not even in the 
heyday of the Pony Express has the mail attracted 
such intrepid young men as it is doing to-day, 
men who “maintain the schedule” through storm 
and wind and sleet, and best of all, with a mini- 
mum of accidents and loss of life. In addition 
to the speed of mail transportation, the air mail 
is doing more than any other agency to bring about 
the day when travel by airplane will be as com- 
mon as it is now by train or ship. 


Thomas Jefferson Lives 
“THOMAS JEFFERSON died on the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Lovers of the dramatic might well see 
in this a perfect and beautiful climax to a life so 





The Boy Scouts 
By Wm. H. L’Estrange 


.Deputy Scout Commissioner 


The Scouts of our America, 

In chorus strong and true, 

Are marching down the streets of youth, 
Where all the skies are blue. 

Boy Scouts of our America, 

Our hats are off to you. 

For God and Country, hearth and home, 
Our pledges you renew. 





God bless our great America; 

And dedicate afresh, 

With purpose high to overcome 
The failings of the flesh, 

This instrument, perfected here 

In love and tenderness, 

To speed her work with joyful aid— 
Exalted earnestness. 


Our courage wanes, our strength abates, 
The torch we pass to you, 

Whose eyes are bright with eagerness— 
Whose work is still to do. 

Prepared in body, heart and mind, 

And trained your work to do; 

The blessings of our fathers’ God, 

Dear boys, we ask for you. 


The burdens of the years to come 
Must pass to shoulders new— 

The hopes of all America 

Are marching here in you. 

All's well with our America— 

Her future we may place 

In your young hands, with confidence 
In God’s abounding grace. 











richly spent. When the Declaration was first 
written Jefferson was a young man. When death 
finally came to him in his ripe years he had seen 
the dream of his youth come to its full fruition, the 
danger of a revolution changed into security and 
peace as an established and respected nation. 
Through it all he had waged an active battle to 
translate those hopes he had been privileged to 
write in the Declaration of Independence, into 
the safeguards of the Constitution, as the first 
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ten amendments so eloquently testify. He was 
privileged as few men are, to write his heart and 
mind into the making of a nation. John Adams, 
dying the same day Jefferson did, exclaimed, 
“Thank God, Jefferson lives!”” That phrase does 
not need an inscription on stone, for Thomas 
Jefferson wrote himself so indelibily into the life of 
the nation that he will live as long as America 
lasts. 


Honorary Scouts 


"THE creation of this new order of scouts by the 

Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the National 
Council, which was held recently in New York, is 
an inspiration. To its membership only are 
eligible “‘ American citizens whose achievements in 
outdoor activity, exploration and worth-while ad- 
venture are of such an exceptional character as 
to capture the imagination of boys.” The 
seventeen men, who grace the order as its first 
members, and whose names are published else- 
where in this issue, represent adventure and 
achievement on sea, sky and land. They have 
flown over the North Pole, their footsteps have 
trod in forgotten lands and unknown jungles, 
their ships have ridden in perilous seas, and one of 
them at least has proved in many lands that the 
American scout, as such, still is as keen on the 
trail as he was in the great days that bear 
the names of Carson and Crockett, Boone, 
and Wetzel, Bridger and Lewis and Cody. 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell felt like a tenderfoot 
before this American scout! The Honorary 
Scout appeals to us with sure romance, and 
we look forward with keen anticipation to hear- 
ing from them and of them in coming issues of 
Boys’ Lire. 


‘And the Floods Came’’ 


N THE Mississippi Floods, which are, at the 

time of writing, still raging through Louisiana, 
scouts have written another chapter in devoted, 
and even heroic service. Along the line of the 
flood’s progress, in Arkansas, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana, scouts were among the 
first to answer the call for organized volun- 
teers, and frequently long before the call they 
were found rendering such aid as their exceptional 
training made possible for them alone of all boys. 
Their knowledge of first aid and traffic control 
again and again proved invaluable, and organized 
as they were to function in patrol and troop units, 
jobs of a highly important nature could be dele- 
gated to them without anything more than a 
request that it be carried out. ‘Money cannot 
pay for the services the scouts rendered”’ said 
Governor Parker. These scouts have every 
reason to feel gratified that they were able to serve 
their communities at a time of great stress, and 
are to be congratulated not only for doing so, but 
for their foresight in securing such training as 
found them prepared when the great emergency 
came. 


Oratory and the Constitution 


HERE are few competitions of any kind 

that appeal as strongly to our imagination as 
the National Oratorical Contest, the finals of 
which were held recently in Washington, D. C. 
The desire to shine in athletics, the worshiping 
of heroes of the gridiron, the diamond or the 
cinder track, are passing phases when compared 
with the lure of the platform—that desire to hold 
our fellows spellbound with our words that every 
boy develops early, and which persists with us 
to the end of our days. And the subject of 
these contests, the Constitution of the United 
States, provides in itself a magic appeal. What 
boy is there who would not like to master the 
basic principles on which his government rests, to 
be able to marshal such facts and present them 
in such a way that will kindle a great audience 
to flaming enthusiasm? 

It is not surprising, therefore, to learn that more 
than two million high school students have taken 
part in this contest this year; that it has sprung 
into national and international prominence in the 
short course of four years, and that it has become 
the great event in the high school year. 
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The Scout World 


Activities, News and Notes of Scouting 


The Mississippi Flood 


HE Annals of Scouting have nothing finer than 

the service Scouts have rendered in national 

disasters. To the services rendered at the time of 

the tornado in southern Illinois were added good 
turns rendered at the time of the cyclone at Santa Barbara, the 
explosion at Dover, N. J., the hurricane in Florida. At each 
place when the call came to Scouts they were prepared—pre- 
pared for service of the greatest value to the community. 
Some of this service was of a spectacular, if not heroic, nature, 
but the larger part of it was simply useful emergency tasks. 
Indeed some of them were so humble that others found them 
uninviting. In this the Scout Movement takes special glory, 
for the true Scout likes to find his Good Turns where others 
cannot, or will not, see them. ; 

And now to that wonderful record is added the ceaseless 
service of thousands of Scouts in the Mississippi Valley floods, 
probably the greatest disaster that America has ever known. 
In that vast stretch of country fed by the “‘ Father of Waters,” 
half a million people were rendered homeless. 

Scouts are carrying on in so wide an area, and at the time of 
writing the floods are still so serious, that an account of Scout 
service must of necessity be rather incomplete. But there is 
no doubt of their great value. Governor Parker, the Flood 
Relief Dictator said, “‘Money cannot pay for the service that 
Scouts are rendering Food Relief Headquarters,’ a d to this 
Major-General Toombs, Adjutant-General at Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, added, “‘.Scouts are ever alert and are rendering an invalu- 
able service.’ We are giving below a short account typical 
of the work in the flooded area. 


The Story From One Council 
OTH the Commander of the Camp at Yazoo City, Miss. 
and the Director of the Red Cross have written to Mr. B. 
M. Wakefield, President of the Kickapoo Area Council, in 
expressing their appreciation of what Scouts did, stated that 
Scouts put up the majority of tents in the flood camp and 
practically took charge of the refugee women and children. 
Four hundred and fifty tents go to make up this settlement. 
Scout Executive Thomas B. Abernathy writes regarding this: 
“All of these tents were not actually erected by the Boy 
Scouts, for very soon after we started it was an ordinary thing 
to have a sixteen or seventeen-year-old Scout in charge of a 
detail of refugees. 


Scout Ingenuity 
“PTSHE outstanding event of this kind took place when 
Scout Harry Roberts of Canton took a detail 


By James E. West 
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Mr. Colin H. Livingstone presenting the Silver Buffalo for 


Distinguished Service to Boyhood to Chief Justice Taft. 





—And Pluck 


“@COUTMASTER CHARLES CHARBONNEAU of 

Jackson headed a flotilla of motor-boats, manned by 
regular river men as pilots and Boy Scouts, that went up into 
deep water on a two-day cruise. They came back with eighty- 
five refugees to their credit rescued from trees, the tops of 
houses, and from Indian mounds. It was upon this trip that 
one of our Scouts, Howard Neyland of Troop 3, Jackson, made 
a hero of himself. The flotilla came upon a group of refugees 
trying to make their way to safety in their own fishing boats. 
In one boat which was being towed, and which was very small, 
was a negro mother and her infant child. Due to waves which 
were running very high, this boat was sinking. The negroes 
in the front boat seemed powerless. From his boat, Scout 
Neyland dived overboard, upon taking in the situation, and 
swam to the sinking fishing boat. He dived beneath the boat, 
pushed it up with his head as he stood submerged, and tipped 
water enough from it to keep it afloat until the motor-boat 
and barge which it was pushing could be brought about for the 
rescue. He then stood by, in about six feet of water, and 
assisted in the rescue. 


The Scout Role 

“TROM Sunday night until Thursday night, both the 

soldiers and the Scouts slept in their clothes—when they 
slept. From the first real refugee train, which arrived at 
eleven o’clock Monday night, April 25, we took 1,156 refugees, 
registered them, fed them, and housed them. We got to bed 
at three-thirty Tuesday morning to awaken at six o’clock and 
find another train load of refugees on the siding—something 
over 1,100! All day the rush continued. The Boy Scouts 
worked side by side with the Guardsmen. They guided 
refugees to the registration booths, assisted tired mothers, 
black, white and Mexican alike, nursed babies of all colors 
while their mothers had belated meals, assisted people dulled 
through fatigue and hunger in making beds when bedding was 
at a premium and oftentimes not to be had, they carried wood 
to keep fires burning through the nights when hundreds of 
refugees had neither tents nor bedding, they acted as messen- 
gers, as aides to the doctors and nurses in giving the inocula- 
tions. In fact, those Scouts did some of everything that was 
to be doneincamp. They stood the test.” 


At Little Rock, Arkansas 
R. H. C. TINNEY, the Scout Executive at Little Rock, 
Arkansas, says of the work by troops of his council: 
““Much rescue work was done by Scouts and in so many cases 
that it would be hard to enumerate. We were 
totally unprepared as we had no warning. There 





of ten Mexican refugees and laid out a little tent 
city of forty-five tents and drove the pegs all in 
place, for the erection of these tents. A detail of 
negroes under a National Guardsman erected the 
tents. The methods employed by Harry were new 
to the guardsmen who witnessed it. The pegs were 
driven on a pattern made of rope. A triangle built 
upon the diagonal of a pyramidal tent was used. 
Colored strings marked the points for pegs. When 
one side, or rather two sides, were finished, the 
triangle was flipped over and the process repeated! 
It worked. 


Scenes of Scout service in the Mississippi floods. >> 





were no boats so we turned our whole camp equip- 
ment over to the Red Cross. We had six to twelve 
Scouts on detail continuously at Headquarters as 
messengers and aides, and they did noble service. 
It was all we could do to restrain the Scouts from 
the danger of going into the flood, for it was a man’s 
work and we did not care to submit them to needless 
risk. But at that, they worked in the boats rescuing 
marooned people—especially our Sweethome Troop 
who even constructed their own boats. One day 
260 Scouts spent ten hours in combing the city 
for clothes for the refugees, another day over 
(Concluded on page 39) 














Erecting a tent. 





Building up the emergency levee. 
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| The National Oratorical Contest 
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Two Million High School Students Compete for Championship 


HE great hall of 
the Washington 
Auditorium 
packed with six thousand 
people—cabinet officers, 
senators, congressmen, 
diplomats, hundreds of 
high school students. . . . 

The United States Ma- 
rine Band plays an over- 
ture, and, as the curtain 
slowly rises, seven high 
school students, respond- 
ing to the thunderous 
applause, bow to the 
audience. .. . 

What President Coo- 
lidge called “‘the greatest 
contest of its kind 
held anywhere in 
the world’”’—the 
National Orator- 
ical Contest—is 
in progress. 

Five Justices of 
the Supreme 
Court of the United 
States—Justices Van 
Devanter, Sutherland, 
Sanford, Butler and 
Stone are the judges; 
the time keepers are Major General Amos A. Fries, and Rear 
Admirals Luther E. Gregory and Richard Henry Leigh. 

> *+ *¢ *¢ # 

EW contests, certainly none in the high school year, com- 

pare with this annual event either in dramatic interest or in 
importance. The finals of the Contest which were held in 
Washington this year on May 27th, was the climax of competi- 
tions that had been progressing for four months previous among 
over two million high school students all over the country, the 
seven regional champions journeying to the capital for the 
final meeting to decide the national championship, and the 
honor of being the U. S. Spokesman at the International 
Oratorical Contest which follows later in the year. The 
entire contest is conducted under the sponsorship of seventeen 
newspapers, who not only award handsome prizes to all the 
regional finalists, but give each of the seven regional winners 
an eleven weeks’ tour in Europe. The visit to Washington is in 
itself a great occasion, for besides visiting the national monu- 
ments and buildings, the regional finalists are presented to 
the President, Vice-President and other notables in the 

capital. 

The rules of the contest are simple. Speeches are required 
to deal with the Constitution or some phase of it, and a time 
limit of ten minutes is strictly enforced. The audience is 
requested to refrain from applause, as time lost in that way is 
deducted from the time allowed the speaker. The contest 
is open to all bona fide high school students, under nineteen 
years of age. 








William Alexander Loker 





Carl Albert 


By John H. Finley 


Associate Editor of ‘‘The New York Times”’ 
























The three winners, James M. Tunnell, Jr., Dorothy Carlson, and Jefferson F. Meagher, placed second, first and third respectively 


The Scene At the Finals 


HERE was a hush as Mr. John Hays Hammond, pre- 
siding, after briefly explaining the contest, called upon 
the first speaker, Carl Albert of McAlester, Okla. The orator 
was received with applause, the audience following every word 
and gesture, renewing their applause as he sat down. So 
each in his turn the Chairman called on William Alexander 
Loker of Leonardtown, Md.; De Lisle Crawford of Oak 
Park, Ill.; Jefferson Meagher, Binghamton, N. Y.; James 
M. Tunnell, Jr., Georgetown, Del.; Maxwell Lancaster, 
Birmingham, Ala.; and Dorothy Carlson, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
There were moments of intense suspense as the Judges’ 
decisions were being entered as a box score. Each contestant 
is given a rating by the judges, that is, each judge marks the 
contestant first, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth or seventh. 
The five are then totalled, and the one with the best rating, 
which is, of course, the lowest in number, is declared the winner. 
While this was being done, last year’s national and inter- 
national champion, Herbert Edward Wenig of Los Angeles, 
Calif., addressed the audience briefly. 

The audience was tense as Mr. Randolph Leigh, founder and 
director of the Contest, came forward to announce the judges’ 
decision: 

“Jefferson Meagher has been awarded third place; James 
M. Tunnell second, and the national championship goes 
to—Miss Dorothy Carlson. 

The one girl in the contest had triumphed! 




















Most Famous High 

School Student To-day 

HERE was a moment’s 

hesitation as Mr. Leigh 
presented her with the cup, 
and then hundreds in the 
audience rushed on the 
platform. It was her rivals, 
however, who were the 
first to congratulate her, 
Six beaming boys were 
reaching for her hands, one 
of which was already occu- 
pied with the cup, before 
the surge of people, among 
them Senator Smoot of 
Utah, swept up the plat- 
form and surrounded the 
slim, graceful girl, 
who had _ suddenly 
become the most fa- 
mous high school 
student in America, 
Incidently, this is 
the second time Miss 
Carlson has _ won 
against an all male 
field, for at Los An- 
geles in the Regional 
Contests she was the 
only girl in the finals, 


What the Winners Said 


ISS CARLSON is a senior in the East Side High School 

of Salt Lake City, Utah, and is training for the stage. 
Her oration, ‘What the Constitution should mean to an 
American Citizen,” was delivered with a fine modulation of 
voice and gesture. In concluding her oration she said: 

“For the perpetuation of this Constitution and the unity of 
this nation, the Great Emancipator gave his life. To safeguard 
democracy the flower of this land paid the supreme sacrifice. 

“‘In the common bond of love and service may we ever hold 
sacred and inviolate the tenets of our matchless Constitution, 
and may we pass on to posterity this priceless heritage, 
consecrated by the blood of the sainted dead, with no blot 
on its escutcheon from our wrongdoing, with no blemish 
from our neglect.” 

James M. Tunnell, Jr., awarded second place, -was the 
youngest student in the contest. He is only fifteen and 
one-half years of age, and last year was the runner up in the 
regional finals. His oration on “‘The Meaning of the Consti- 
tution To-day” was a plea for religious tolerance and citizen- 
ship responsibility. “The framers of the Constitution” he said, 
‘who reserved all powers to the people, not expressly granted 
to the Government, placed not only the power of kings in 
American citizens, but they also placed on them their responsi- 
bilities. The millions of our citizens who refuse to participate 
in the Government thereby abdicate their inherited throne.” 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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Scouting in Florida 


Due to a typographical error last month the height of the 
National Scout Commissioner was given as over six feet. Mr. 
Beard rises to his full five feet nine and one-quarter inches to 
tell us he is happily greatly improved in health—Tue Epitors. 


ERE I am way down in Punta Gorda’ on 
the West Coast of Florida, laid up in dry 
dock for repairs. It is hard to be an exile 
anywhere. Of course, you know what an 

exile is—‘‘one driven from his native soil, land, or 
country; expulsion from one’s country or home by 
an authoritative decree for a definite period or in 
perpetuity.” This has been done for me by my 
good friends the doctors, but, if one must be an 
exile this side of Heaven let it be at Punta Gorda, 
Florida! 

While I write I can see four American bald- 
headed eagles soaring around in spirals, one above 
the other, and ever anon when the sun flashes on 
their white heads and tails they glint like burnished 
silver. As I watch these warm blooded animated 
gliders, I am thrilled with boyish enthusiasm and 
admiration for our National Bird and find it very 
easy to be patriotic. Thousands of years before 
Hargrave built his first box kite; before Lilienthal, 
first man who actually flew by solely using the power 
of the wind, was killed in a fall from his glider; 
before Dr. Samuel Pierpont Langley, the real 
inventor of our first flying machine, died of a broken heart; 
before Dr. Bell experimented with his tetrehedon kite and the 
splendid Wright brothers began their inspiring experiments in 
flying, our white-headed American eagle had solved the prob- 
lem of gliding, without flapping his wings, by taking advantage 
of the air currents. 

Looking at these wonderful birds reminded me that I must 
write an article for Fourth of July, although this is March 
and my letters from home tell me that up there on Long Island 
they are having sleet, snow and raw cold weather. Here, 
however, the thermometer stands at 80 degrees in the shade 
at 3 P. M. and 70 degrees at night. 

The seven alligators in the pool around the fountain are 
sunning themselves; the gulls out on the water front are 
screaming around the heads of the fishermen begging for fish; 
the little blue-bill wild ducks are swimming over the bar only 
a few feet in advance of the children who are wading there and 
playing with them. 

Great yellow butterflies with black bordered wings and an 
interrupted black bar running horizontally across the middle 
of them, from tip to tip, are flying around the blossoms on the 
lawn. None of the butterflies are apparently the same ones 
with which I am familiar up North. Ring-like eye marks seem 
to be their favorite decoration. When I say “lawn,” don’t 
for a moment picture in your mind close cropped green grass- 
covered swards. The lawn looks green but when one examines 
it it is to find the sandy soil covered with queer flat plants 
with their many rootlets. Even the plantain weeds here are 
different from ours; their leaves are fuzzy and scalloped and 
the plant is so soft and juicy that it looks as if it might be 
good to eat. 

One of the alligators escaped from the pool of the fountain 
afew minutes ago. It was not a very large alligator but a very 
lively and plucky one, and it could run like a race horse. In 
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By Dan Beard 
Illustrated by the Author 


spite of the fact that I am forbidden by the doctors to take 
any violent exercise, my conscience would not allow me to let 
that alligator escape into Charlotte Harbor, so I ran after 
him and succeeded in heading him off. Then Mr. Enright 
(former Police Commissioner of New York City), came 
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Ray | Pat. 





running down the shell walk tohelpme. We hada great time! 
The alligator dodging us and we dodging the alligator, for 
sometimes the vicious little reptile would come at us with his 
mouth wide open. At length Mr. Enright put his foot on the 
gator’s neck which gave me an opportunity to grasp it by the 
tail and throw it into the pool; but in doing so I flung the 
saurian against the fountain and that so peeved the vicious 
rascal that it picked me out of the crowd and came directly 
across the pool with his mouth open and deliberately attempted 
to climb out in my arms and snap at my sunburned nose. 
The little alligator was not more than three feet long, but it 
was three feet of pluck and his mouth was open wide enough 
and his teeth sharp enough to make it uncomfortable for any- 
one whom he should choose to nip, soI took off my hat and with 
it knocked him back in the pool, while the mocking birds, 
among the brilliant red blossoms of the hibiscus, peered at us 
and did their best to sing Yankee Doodle, Star Spangled 
Banner and Dixie. 


I HAVE often heard mocking birds, but these particular ones 
inhabiting the lawn at Punta Gorda seem to me to be more 
vigorous, energetic birds and to have louder voices than any 
others I have lately heard, much louder than those at Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. Not satisfied with singing all day long, 
whenever we have moonlight nights they sing all night too. 

Just here is the great difference between a bird and a cat! 
Had a cat been singing under my window and keeping me 
awake I would have been sorely tempted to throw the water 
pitcher at it, my prized collection of sea shells, my boots, or 
any other missile I could find. These mocking birds, however, 
succeeded in keeping me just as wide awake as could any num- 
ber of cats, but, bless their cheerful souls, I enjoyed their 
serenade and thanked them and the good Lord for it. 

There is a Northern blue jay who probably came down with 


the real estate boomers and the bird had the temerity to visit 
our lawn and look for bugs under a bush on territory claimed 
by the mocking birds. Well Sir! the things that those mocking 
birds did to that bluejay I would be ashamed to tell you, yet, 
at the same time, the boat-tail grackle, or long-tailed black 
birds, seemed to fraternize with the mocking birds 
without any signs of irritation from either. It is 
a different proposition, however, with the shrike or 
butcher bird; the mocking birds fly at him and call 
him all sorts of mean names, but he seems to pay no 
attention to their attacks or insults. 

While I knew that the sand-hill crane could dance 
the Charleston and often did so, I did not know that 
mocking birds had a dance of their own, and I was 
very much amused and entertained while watching 
them dancing on the lawn. It is possible that they 
may have thought they were fighting, but if that is 
true they were too polite to each other to come close 
enough to do any damage. When one would ad- 
vance the other would retreat and vice versa. They 
never were less than a foot and one half apart. 


AXONG with Mr. W. O. Sparklin, the President of 
the Council, the Local Scout Executive, Mr. H. 
O. Knight, and His Honor Frank Kellow, the Mayor 
of Fort Myers, Mrs. Beard and I took a drive on the 
sandy beach of the Gulf of Mexico. Iam almost 
afraid to tell you about the tameness of the shore 
birds, the wild ducks and the pelicans for fear that some of my 
very dear, but blood-thirsty, friends will go post haste down 
there and with pump guns proceed to exterminate these 
wonderful birds in the most approved manner of the modern 
kiilers. Last summer some one shot and killed a fine big sea- 
cow or manatee, and because it was against the law to shoot it 
the killer let the carcass float down to Punta Gorda. Some one 
there tried to save the manatee for a museum specimen but 
lost it in the attempt to tow the great bulk through the rough 
watcr. 

It is very difficult for a nature lover to understand how it is 
that a civilized man is prompted to kill a specimen of the sea- 
cow or manatee just for the sake of killing, when he knows that 
the animal is perfectly harmless and almost extinct. My de- 
lightful old friend the late A. W. Dimock of the Camp Fire 
Club caught a manatee and held its head up above water to 
be photographed after which he allowed the animal to go free. 
I have made a sketch of it, which appears on this page. 

The shore birds, big and little, were so tame that more than 
once we had to slow up our machine to prevent running into 
a compact flock of a hundred or more; it made me feel so good 
to see them that I can’t help telling you about them, hoping 
that no game killer will read it. The little sand-pipers would 
watch the waves come in and sweep up on the sand, but the 
moment the water began to recede the birds would run after 
the waves, picking up the little shell fish and crustacean that 
the water cast upon the beach. The birds always had their 
feet wet, but when a new wave came sweeping in, the water 
never caught them in their retreat. \ 

Down at Everglade there are a couple of pelicans whom the 
people call Tom and Sally. Idonot know whether it was Tom 
or Sally, but one or the other of them in its greedy scramble 
for food swallowed the metal lure with a fish hook on the end, 
(Concluded on page 37) 
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The Secret of Spirit Lake 


PART IV 


ERRELL’S first feeling was that the scar-faced 

man had caught sight of him and the thought made 

him tingle unpleasantly. But immediately he 

realized how impossible that was. He stood fifteen 
feet or more from the window and at one side of the yellow 
square cast upon the ground by the lamplight. It was merel) 
his imagination, and when the evil-looking stranger slightly 
shifted his position again, Pete relaxed with a gentle sigh 
of relief. 

But who on earth was this 
man and what had he to do 
with Sid Spero? Devoured with 
curiosity and not a little ex 
cited, Terrell continued to 
observe the pair closely. He 
detested Spero and felt him 
capable of any sort of crooked- 
ness, while the mere physical 
appearance of the otherstamped 
him as a distinctive and dan 
gerous type of criminal. 

The pair continued to talk 
earnestly and with some evi- 
dence of heat, though it did 
not strike Pete that they were 
actually quarreling. Spero’s 
lean, ratlike face was immobile 
in its entire absence of emotion; 
he chiefly played the part of 
listener to the emphatic, some- 
times violently gesticulating, 
speech of the unknown. When 
he did speak it seemed as if he 
were endeavoring to soothe 
or placate his companion. 

Terrell would have given the 
world to find out the subject 
of their discussion. Intuitively 
he felt that the combination of 
these two men might well have 
to do with the plot against Tex 
Laranger and he fairly itched 
to get. a clue. But unfortu- 
nately the window was closed 
and he could not hear a single 
word. 

Suddenly it occurred to him 
that there might be another window looking out on the front 
of the ranch house, and without even pausing to consider, 
he moved back a little, and making a short circuit approached 
the building from the other side. 

His breath quickened as he perceived that there was another 
window and that the sash was partly raised. With great care 
he crept forward until he gained the solid wall near one side of 
the opening. He could hear the murmur of voices though not 
distinctly enough to understand what was said. At length, 
however, having edged himself cautiously toward the window, 
Spero’s oily utterance suddenly came to him quite clearly. 

“You needn’t worry, Kreeg. I got that fixed all right.” 

“You got it fixed, huh?” harshly inquired another voice, 
freighted with distrust and suspicion. “Jest how, I wanta 
know? I ain’t trustin’ you a whole lot, Spero. You're the 
kind who'd dish a pardner an’ hog the whole business if you 
could, but I’m tellin’ you you can’t pull that sort o’ stuff on 
me. You try it once an’ see——”’ 

.Terrell heard no more. All through his listenings and 
maneuverings the muffled rise and fall of talk and laughter 
from the bunk house had continued as inconsidered and 
unimportant as the soft music of violins during a dramatic 
moment in some play. 

Now, suddenly, it swelled in volume, drew nearer, accom- 
panied by the tramp of booted feet. Like a flash the boy 
dropped to the ground and crawled swiftly toward the corner. 
As he slid around he was aware that the men had paused a 
second or two at the entrance, anda hurried glance through the 
wide window showed him the scar-faced Kreeg leaping for an 
inner door leading from the office into the rear premises, 
through which an instant later he vanished, closing it be- 
hind him. 

For a moment the boy stood petrified. Then, springing up, 
he turned and sped through the darkness toward where he had 
left his horse. What had caused that interruption he did not 
know. The men might have been influenced by the most 
trivial of motives or they might not. What mattered more 
was that they had not only definitely put an end to his eaves- 





By Joseph B. Ames 


A Synopsis will be found on page 57 


dropping before his curiosity had been more than merely 
stirred, but made it very clear that the man Kreeg was here on 
some secret business which at any cost must be concealed even 
from Spero’s employees. 

It was the thought of Kreeg at large that spurred Terrell 
like a goad. He had no idea where the man had left his horse. 
He might run straight into him almost anywhere in the dark- 
ness, and it was not until he had finally gained his own mount, 





‘What makes you ask that? Don’t you think it’s a good offer?” said Tex 


jerked loose the knotted reins and vaulted into the saddle 
that he breathed a sigh of relief and laxing tension. 


E MET with no obstacle or difficulty during his return. 
Both ranch house and bunk house were in darkness as 
he rode up, but Pete lost no time in stripping his horse and 
feeling his way into the big living room, where he lighted one 
of the lamps. His nerves were still tingling a little as he dropped 
down on the couch before the empty fireplace and tried to 
figure out what it all meant. He had observed Kreeg too 
closely to be for an instant in doubt that he was the man who 
had stared through the cabin window that night at Spirit 
Lake. He was equally convinced that the fellow was in some 
manner closely connected with their mutual enemy, Sid Spero. 
But when he tried to figure out what could be the nature of 
that connection, Terrell found himself completely at a loss. 
It was nearly ten o’clock before he heard someone ride up, 
and after a short delay Laranger appeared in the lighted 
living room. 

‘Well, kid,” he said, dropping down beside Terrell, “‘I’ve 
had some sort of luck, anyhow.”’ 

Pete’s eyes brightened. ‘Great stuff!’ he 
‘““What was it?” 

“‘T went to see Biddle. Like I thought there’s nebody else 
in town who could even think o’ raisin’ that amount. Biddle 
didn’t either—quite. But he offered me six thousand cash for 
the Spirit Lake property an’ agreed to lend me four thousand 
at ten per cent. interest. What do you think of that?” 

Pete stared at him open mouthed. ‘‘Six thousand for 
Spirit Lake!” he exclaimed dazedly. ‘‘Why, that’s more than 
three times what you paid for it.” 

“About that,” nodded Tex coolly. 

Suddenly Terrell straightened with a jerk and into his face 
there flashed an expression of startled questioning, followed by 
swift conviction and a look of encompassing dismay. 

“You didn’t take him up, Tex?”’ he demanded hastily. 

Laranger regarded the boy with mingled interest and sur- 
prise. ‘What makes you ask that?” he parried. “‘ Don't you 


exclaimed. 


Illustrated by Richard A. Holberg 


think it’s a good offer? A man doesn’t often have a chance of 
makin’ three hundred per cent., especially when he’s in a 
pinch.” 

The boy groaned. 
cried impulsively. 


“Oh, gee, Tex, I wish you hadn’t!” he 
“Tf you’d only waited until— But of 
course you know best. I haven’t any business to——”’ 

“Wait a minute, son, wait a minute,” interrupted Laranger, 
his expression keen and questioning. ‘Matter o’ fact I didn’t 
take him up. Nobody with any sense would jump at any offer 
made by Biddle. Spirit Lake ain’t worth a cent more to-day 
than it was when I bought it, 
an’ right away I began to smell 
arat. Biddle’s actin’ for some- 
one else. That was plain, 
though he wouldn’t tell me 
who. SoIsaid Id think it over 
an’ let him know to-morrow. 
Now spill out what’s on your 
mind.” 

Pete gave a grunt of relief 
and hastily related what he had 
seen and overheard that night. 

“T’ll swear it’s the same 
man, Tex,” he concluded, “‘and 
here he is palling up with that 
rotten Spero. I'll bet anything 
those two are mixed up in 
some queer business that has 
something to do with Spirit 
Lake.” 


ergs who had listened 
with close attention, nod- 
ded. “Looks as if you’d hit it, 
Pete,” he agreed slowly and 
thoughtfully. ‘Can you re- 
member just what you heard 
Spero say to the other man?” 

“He told him he needn’t 
worry, that he’d got it fixed up 
all right,” returned the boy. 
“But the other fellow didn’t 
seem to trust him. He said 
that Spero was the kind who'd 
dish a partner and hog the 
whole business if he could.” 

“He said a mouthful,”’ com- 
mented Tex grimly. ‘Who- 
ever he is, that fellow’s sized up 
So Sid said he needn’t worry because he’d 
That sounds a heap to me as if he 
He thought, 


Spero all right. 
got it fixed up all right. 
was talkin’ about Biddle’s offer for Spirit Lake. 
o’ course, I’d bite on it like a sucker.” 

“I wish to thunder I could have heard a little more,” 
Terrell said regretfully. 

“It might have been interestin’,” shrugged Tex, ‘‘ but what 
you did hear was an earful. You see, I been goin’ on the idea 
that Spero was fencin’ off the creek just to work off that old 
grudge, but it looks now like the whole business was engineered 
to squeeze me out of the lake. I’ve told you about those two 
guys who wanted to buy it the worst way an’ how I turned 
*em down. This man with the scar wasn’t one of ’em, but he 
must be mixed up some way with that crowd. It ain’t likely 
there’d be two parties after the same thing at the same time. 
I thought they’d given up an’ left the county, but instead 
they seem to have got Spero interested, or maybe he was sort 
of a silent partner all the time. Any way it is, they’re a pretty 
slick bunch to work the thing like this.” 

“But what is it they’re after?’’ demanded the perplexed 
Terrell. ‘“‘What on earth could there be out at the lake to 
make them stick so and go to all that trouble and expense?” 

“‘T haven’t an idea in the world,” Tex told him frankly. “It’s 
something well worth while, or else they think it is, for Spero’s 
the last person to offer three times what a property sold for 
a year ago unless he’s dead sure of makin’ a profit—a good big 
profit, too.” 

““You don’t s’pose they could be after that—that idol?” 
queried Pete hesitatingly. 

“Hardly. Shipped to some museum it would bring a good 
price, but nothing like six thousand dollars. Believe me, I’ve 
thought it over till my brain’s about addled an’ the only thing 
that seems to me the least way reasonable is that old Gaunt 
who built the cabin might have left some money hidden 
around there some place and this gang has somehow got 
wind of it.” 

“‘But would he have had so much?” questioned Pete doubt- 
fully. ‘I thought he was asort of poor old hermit, orsomethin’.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


‘“‘He seemed to me, but nobody really knew anything about 
him. I’m just makin’ a guess, that’s all, but there’s one thing 
in favor of it. The old fellow never did a stroke of work that 
{ know of, but he always paid cash down for his supplies an’ all. 
Considerin’ that, it did seem sort of queer that when the place 
was searched after he died they didn’t turn up a single 
red cent.” 

Terrell’s eyes sparkled suddenly. ‘‘That’s true, Tex!” he 
exclaimed. ‘Golly! Why shouldn’t we——” 

“T thought of that, too,” grinned Laranger. ‘It’s been in 
my mind once or twice that if I could slip out there and see 
what they’re up to when they have the place to themselves, 
I might find out somethin’ interestin’. But o’ course with this 
water trouble on our hands I'll have to stick around here close.” 

‘But I could go,” urged Pete eagerly. ‘‘ You could spare 
me easy enough.” 

Laranger regarded him thoughtfully. ‘I could spare you, 
yes,” he said slowly. ‘But ‘s 

“Aw, don’t say ‘but,’”’ protested the boy. ‘‘That’s a punk 
word, Tex. I don’t say I could handle it as well as you 
would, but I’d try to use my dome right, an’ * 

“JT wasn’t thinkin’ o’ that,” cut in Laranger. ‘‘ Your brains 
are all right, but I don’t quite like the idea of your tacklin’ a 
thing like this alone. You're husky an’ a good shot, but if 
I’m guessin’ correct we’re up against a bunch of experienced 
crooks who know the game an’ who also ain’t a bit particular 
as to how they get rid of anybody who butts in.” 

Terrell’s face fell, only to brighten an instant later. 
“What if I get Tod to go along,” he asked eagerly. ‘‘That 
would be all right, wouldn’t it, Tex? Tod’s reliable an’ mighty 
good in a pinch. You've often said so yourself.” 

Laranger gave a resigned shrug. ‘‘He is, an’ I have.” He 
smiled briefly. ‘‘Reckon I'll have to give in. To tell the truth, 
I expect I’m sort of envious. The whole business is mighty 
curious an’ interestin’, an’ I’d like a heap to have a hand 
myself in gettin’ at the bottom of it—or tryin’ to.” 

“T wish to thunder you could go,” said Terrell earnestly. 
“That would be the best way of all. You don’t s’pose you 
could manage to——”’ 

He paused questioningly, but Tex shook his head. ‘‘ Not 
a chance. I’ve got my work cut out for me here. You an’ 
Tod’ll have to handle that end, and since it’s decided I 
expect you'll be wantin’ to get started without wastin’ 


” 








any time. 
“Tl say so!” 


Pete tried to suppress his eagerness, but was 




















Pete and Tod, their horses 
laden with blanket rolls and 
supplies, untied their cayuses 
Jrom the hitching rack 


“T’d better ride over the first thing 
We could easy get off 


not entirely successful. 
an’ see if his father’ll let him go. 
before noon.” 

““Go to it,” urged Laranger. ‘‘ Now that we’ve thrashed it 
out the sooner you get started the better.”’ 


N SPITE of Pete’s sanguine expectations it was after one 
before he and Tod, their horses laden with blanket rolls 
and supplies enough for several days, untied their cayuses from 
the hitching rack in front of Blodgett’s General Store and 
swung into the saddle. 

There had been several unforeseen delays. The elder 
Ramsey had left the ranch house a short time before Pete’s 
arrival and it took the two boys some time to locate him on 
the range, and rather longer to persuade him to let Tod off. 
Indeed only the hint—Terrell had carefully refrained from 
confiding fully in anyone—that the trip was likely to prove 
of advantage to Tex Laranger, who was a close friend, pro- 
duced the desired results. 

Tod then had to return to the house to gather up a few 
necessary clothes, and in town old Blodgett had been aggravat- 
ingly slow getting together their supplies. 

“Still, we ought to get there by four anyhow,” remarked 
Ramsey as they loped along the main street. ‘‘Gee! There’s 
Pink.” 

Terrell had already perceived their fellow-scout appearing 
from behind the blacksmith shop and involuntarily tightened 
his rein. Huston was amusing and companionable and Pete 
liked him, but it had not been his purpose to include anyone 
save Tod in this particular expedition. There was, however, 
no chance of evading Pink’s observation, for they had scarcely 
caught sight of him before Huston hailed them and hastily 
crossed the street. 

“‘Where the dickens are you goin’?”’ he inquired directly. 

“Out to the lake,’”’ answered Terrell, perceiving the futility 
of evasion. 

“And never told me!” protested Pink. 
I sure do!” 

“‘There wasn’t time,” Pete explained. ‘“‘We decided in 
a hurry and we’ve got to hustle now or we won’t get there in 
any sort of time before dark.” 

“Aw, wait up,” urged Huston. “It won’t take me five 
minutes to throw a saddle on an’ rustle some chuck. Unless,” 
he added, his brilliant color deepening a trifle, “‘you fellows 
don’t want me to come along.” 


“T like that— 
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What was there to say? They couldn’t turn Pink down, 
and as a matter of fact they didn’t really want to. Beyond 
a certain impulsiveness which every now and then got him 
into scrapes, Pink was wholly reliable and could be depended 
on in any emergency. 

“We'll be gone two or three days,” 
about your father?” 

“Oh, he’ll be tickled to death,” returned Huston, grinning. 
“He said last night he wished to thunder our camp had 
lasted all summer so’s I wouldn’t be under foot all the time. 
Be with you in two shakes.” 

Whirling around he sped toward the hotel which was 
owned and operated by his father, and disappeared through 
the swinging doors. In about five minutes he swung out of 
the alley, spurred toward them and all three clattered down 
the street which merged presently into the trail leading 
southwest toward Alemada and the railroad. 

Two miles from town this forked and they took the nar- 
rower and less frequented branch. Only a few nesters lived 
out this way, and some distance beyond the last shack the 
three turned off toward the west along a vague, overgrown, 
veritable ghost of a track which was the only means of reach- 
ing Spirit Lake from this side of the mountains. 

Enlivened by an almost constant flow of conversation, the 
time did not drag. Huston wanted to know at once the 
object of the expedition, and Pete told him merely what he 
had detailed to Ramsey—that Tex, unable to leave the 
Flying V and anxious to discover what secret and under- 
hand business was going on at the lake, had deputed them to 
try and solve the mystery. 

Pink was thrilled and voiced a number of theories and 
suggestions in which the others joined, arguing and debating. 
For a space the talk shifted to Laranger’s predicament, and 
Sid Spero’s ears must have been remarkably callous if they 
failed to tingle under the uncomplimentary remarks freely 
and vehemently bestowed upon him. Other subjects of 
interest were touched on, but as they drew closer to the lake 
their attention centered solely on the matter which had 
brought them here, every phase of which was thrashed thread- 
bare before they caught a first glimpse of the dark, placid 
waters through a break in some trees ahead. 

Terrell tightened on his reins. “I thought at first it might 
be better to leave the cayuses here an’ walk the rest of the 
way,” he said in unconsciously lowered tones. ‘But I reckon 
we might as well ride a little farther. You can’t see the 

trail from the cabin and if we walk the beasts nobody can 
hear us.” 

“Do you think they’re there now?” asked Ramsey, a trifle 
soberly. 

“IT don’t know anything about it,”’ replied Pete. ‘But if 
they are it’s up to us to slip up quietly an’ try to get a line 
on what they’re doing before they see us first.” 


said Terrell. ‘‘How 


INVERSATION languished as they rode forward, each 

occupied with his own thoughts. It had been all very 
yell during the ride to plan what they meant to do if they 
caught the scar-faced person and perhaps a companion or 
two trespassing on their property, but now that the time was 
at hand to put these threats into effect the case assumed a 
somewhat different aspect. All three of them were husky 
and self-reliant beyond the average, but they were, neverthe- 
less, still boys, and Terrell’s description of the scar-faced 
intruder had been uncommonly vivid. 
(Continued on page 56) 
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What makes the music of distant stations loud and then weak?— 
R. E. Ellis, Jr. 

Fading is caused by peculiarities of the upper regions of the 
atmosphere, and by the action of the waves in coming in 
contact with the Heaviside surface of ionized air about 100 
miles above the earth’s surface. 


Indoor Antenna With Crystal 
1. Can an indoor antenna be used with a crystal set? 
2. How long should an indoor antenna be?—Derwood Harizel. 
1. Yes; but more volume and greater area can be covered 
with an outdoor antenna. 
2. Approximately roo feet. 


Use Specified Voltage 

Does the addition of more volts “A” and “B” batteries in- 
crease the range of a receiver?—Charles Smith. 

Only the voltage should be used as specified f° 
with the directions furnished with each tube. If a 
higher “A” battery current is used than specified 
for the tube it will be burned out. The “B” 
voltage depends upon the number and type of 
tubes used. If a power tube is employed the “B” 
voltage generally used is 135 and if no power tube 
is in the circuit go volts will usually suffice for the 
average set. 





Tuning Above WEAF 

I use a loop antenna but cannot hear stations above 
492 meters. What can I do to get WNYC and KSD.— 
K. E. Rice. 

Add one or two turns of wire to the loop. The 
exact number of turns must be determined by 
experiment. 

Adding an Amplifier 

I have a 5-tube neutrodyne. Can I add a power 
amplifier tube?—John Montgomery III. 

Yes; a CX-112 or UX-112 can be used in the 
last stage of audio amplification. It will require 
a total “B” battery of 135 volts and a g-volt 
“C” battery 


transmission. 


So RE NE AMIN ANT OF EN 


How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space bet ween questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Sparks 
Tells How 


to Broadcast 
the Voice 


OYS who have built short wave code transmitters will find an excel- 
lent opportunity to experiment in the low wave bands with voice 
““Sparks”’ Chard points out that if you convert your 
short wave set into a voice broadcaster not to expect the spoken 
words to travel as far as the code messages. 
And do not overlook the fact that amateurs are allowed to experi- 
ment with voice transmission only on the waves between 170 and 180 
meters; and from 83.28 to 85.66. On this page “Sparks” 
you can arrange the “Baby Transmitter,” 
issue of Boys’ Life, to broadcast speech. 


tells how 
described in the March 


Receiving From Europe 

1. Can foreign stations be received on an ordinary set? 

2. Can a power tube be added to a three, five or eight tube 
set?—W. Lipsky. 

1. The average set designed to receive broadcasting stations 
does not tune-in Europe. European broadcasters are heard 
here only when special tests are conducted because the differ- 
ence in time between Europe and America, the power of the 
transmitters and the similarity of foreign and American wave 
lengths serve as barriers. Most of the European stations 
sign-off for the night about 6 P. M., Eastern Standard Time. 
Most of them broadcast while it is daylight here and the sun- 
light absorbs the radio waves before they reach America. 
Most of the foreign stations are on waves similar to those of 
American stations so if any European waves did reach this 
country the stronger local waves would drown them out. 

2. Yes, the power tube should be placed in the last audio 
amplifier socket. It will minimize distortion and 
increase volume. It will not increase the distance 
range of the receiver. 


Battery Polarity 

A friend just gave me a storage battery but the 
positive and negative posts are not marked. Hew can 
I determine which is plus and which is minus?—H. 
J. Johnson. 

Put wires leading from the battery terminals in 
a glass of salt water, but keep the wires well apart. 
Bubbles will rise from the negative wire. 


Crystal Set 
Where can I get plans for a crystal set?—Charles 
Chandler. 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Increasing the Volume 

My three-tube set on which I use 67% volts “‘B” 
battery does not give enough volume when receiving 
distant stations. How can I improve it?—Edgar 
Schwald. 

Use go volts “B” battery and be sure that you 
have a good outdoor antenna and a good ground 
contact. It may be that the tubes are worn out. 








Ce 


A Baby Broadcaster 


UNDREDS of letters have been received by “‘Sparks” 
Chard asking for information on how to convert the 
“Baby” short wave transmitter, described in the March 
issue of Boys’ Lire, into a set that will broadcast the voice. 
Through the courtesy of the Burgess Battery Company, whose 
engineers developed the circuit, “Sparks” presents the wiring 
diagram of the “‘ Baby”’ broadcaster in this issue. 

The Heising Modulation system is utilized so that the ether 
waves can be molded into the form of words instead of dots 
and dashes. The engineers explain resonance with the an- 
tenna circuit may be obtained in a number of ways. Their 
advice is as follows: 

“Where no meters are available, a 2.5 volt flashlight bulb 
may be connected in the antenna circuit, as shown in the 
diagram. To find resonance or the point where the set is in 
tune with a particular wave length, the switch is thrown to 
connect the battery with the lamp. The rheostat is adjusted 
until the lamp filament just begins to glow. When the trans- 
mitter is carefully tuned to resonance with the antenna circuit 
the slight amount of additional energy will noticeably brighten 
the lamp filament. 

“To prevent unstable action that may occur between 
coupled tuned circuits it is best to adjust the transmitter to a 
point slightly one side of the point where maximum radiation 
is obtained. Maximum is signified by the brilliancy of the 
lamp. 

“‘After the adjustments are completed by means of the 
lamp, the switch should be thrown to the side where the lamp 
is disconnected from the battery and shorted out, thus remov- 
ing its resistance from the antenna circuit.” 

This transmitter operates exclusively with dry batteries so 
it is of interest in connection with the working of the set how 
long batteries will last. The filament current may be supplied 
by three six-inch dry cell “‘A” batteries or a 4.5 volt tubular 
flashlight or “C” battery. With three dry-cell batteries 
about 700 service-hours will be obtained on one tube and 
300 service-hours on two tubes. If flashlight or ‘‘C”’ batteries 
are used, one must be provided for each tube and about too 


” 


service-hours will be obtained. The retail price of the “A 
cells is about fifty cents each and for the “‘C” battery sixty 
cents each. 

The plate current from the “‘B” batteries varies with the 
number of tubes and the voltage. Various sizes of batteries 
may be used and experience shows that they can be run down 
to a lower end voltage than when they are used on receiving 
sets. 

Amateur stations are allowed to transmit on a number of 














Coil system of the “Baby Transmitter,” showing how No. 14 
copper wire may be utilized and held in place by dry wood sup- 


ports. A diagram of the hookup appears on page 41. 


wave bands, one of which is from 37.5 to 42.8 meters using 
telegraph signals. 

Voice transmission on this 40-meter band is not allowed 
except by those stations which hold “Experimental Station” 
licenses and are operated by personnel holding commercial 
operators’ certificates. 

Amateur voice transmission is allowed on a wave-length 
band from 170 to 180 meters and on wave lengths from 83.28 
to 85.66 meters. For those who are experienced in experi- 
mental development of such apparatus it may be stated that 
by increasing the values of inductance and capacity in the 
tuned circuit to a little more than four times the values given 
for the 40o-meter band, transmission in the amateur telephone 
band, between 170 and 180 meters, may be effected. 

In short-wave transmission, placing the antenna and the 
run of the lead-in is important. The free end of the antenna 
(the end opposite that where the lead-in is attached to the set) 
should be the higher, if both ends cannot be of the same height. 
The antenna should be above surrounding buildings and trees. 
No sharp bends should be made in the lead-in. 

The counterpoise is usually placed under the antenna. 
However, this is not absolutely necessary, because the station 
will function if the counterpoise is off to one side. There are 
cases, however, where poor transmission has been traced to 
an unsymmetrical arrangement of the counterpoise. 

Opinions differ concerning counterpoise. Some maintain 
that it should be an exact duplicate of the antenna and directly 
beneath it, while others contend that it should be fan shape 
and cover as much territory as possible. There are good 
stations that use one type and good stations that employ 
the other. The best type to use, however, is one that is 
suitable to the particular location. 

Regardless of the shape of the counterpoise, it is advisable 
to run it parallel to the surface of the earth and to make all 
wires the same length. The counterpoise wire should be at 
least three feet from trees and other objects which might be 
detrimental to its operation. 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Archery at its Best 












By J. W. G. Dunn 








2. Nocking the Arrow 








1. Stringing the Bow 
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4. The Arm Guard 
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Explanation of the Photos 










































(1) Hold the handle of the bow in the right hand, with the stringloop in the lower 
nock and the lower nock in the sollow of the instep of the right foot. (Do not 
press the bow down into the ground, it is liable to break the horn nock or split 
the bow). Pull with the right hand and push with the palm of the left hand just below 
the upper nock. This bends the bow and relaxes the string. It then can be slipped 
easily into the upper nock with the fingers. 

(2) Hold the bow across the body, take the arrow by the nock in the right hand, 
slide the arrow out across the bow on the upper side until the nock is in place on the 
string. 

(3) Stand with the left side of the body toward, and the two feet in line with, the 
target. The left hand holds the bow a little inclined to the right, the arrow is drawn 
to a point just below the eye and released by letting the string slide off without jerking. 
The sighting is done with the tip of the arrow and of along the arrow. 

(4) This is made of harness leather and laced on the wrist like a shoe. Protects the 
arm against the blow of the string and gives the string a smooth surface to slide off of if 
one is wearing a coat or sweater. 

(5) To see how far you can shoot, hold the bow so that the arrow inclines to the 
horizon at an angle of 45°. If you do this against a dark sky and have one white 
feather on your shaft, you will see the arrow spin. 

(6) The string is held by the first three fingers of the right hand and rests on the 
middle of the first joints of these fingers. The arrow nock is pinched between the 
first and second fingers. If the bow is inclined slightly to the right a little valley is 
formed between the hand and the bow and helps to keep the arrow from falling. 

(7) And the Executive got the worst of it. Boys learn the fine points of shooting 
very easily if properly instructed. Those boys who teach themselves pick up bad 
forms of shooting very readily and find it hard to learn the correct form later. 

(8) The face of the target is four feet across. The bull’s eye is 9.6 inches in diameter 
and the rings 4.8 inches apart, their values in points being 9, 7,.5,3 and1. The official 
colors are gold (or yellow) for the bull’s-eye, red, blue, black and white for the rings 
in the order given. 

(9) This makes a fine target and can also be used in an archery game called “Still 
hunting the Bear.” See Thompson Seton’s ‘‘The Book of Wood Craft.” 

The bear is made with a strong frame of wood and thickly padded with excelsior. 
A rough covering of burlap is sewed on with twine and a last covering of burlap (also 
sewed) in strips four or five inches wide put on like a spiral bandage and pad. 

(This bear started as a deer but grew too fat and so was finished as a bear.) 

(10) At our Summer Scout Camp we number the bull’seye and rings instead of 
coloring them. If numbered in four directions from the center, the score marker’s work 
is lessened. 

A burlap mattress, six inches thick, stuffed very hard with excelsior makes a fair 
target. 

Three pieces of carpet with the face sewed on the first piece at the bottom, and all 
sewed together at the top, with three layers of corrugated paper-box boards under the 
face also does well. This should be hung so that it is supported at the top only. 

Baled straw piled to sufficient height makes good backing for the target face if 
bales are inclined a little and supported at the back with 
stout stakes. 

Paint the face on sign painter’s cloth, fasten at top and 
bottom on wooden strips and take under cover during 

bad weather. 

















8. Scoring the Shots 





10. A Good Bull’s-eye 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Fifty-four Seconds Flat 


ROM the steps of the Sweetwater post-office there is 
a beautiful view. Looking across the vacant field 
opposite, one sees the meadows sloping to the peaceful 
Squam which flows between its emerald banks, clear 

as crystal, rippling and chuckling to itself as it tumbles over 
the brown rocks beneath the Spring Street bridge. Beyond 
the river rise the hills, purple where the clouds floating not so 
high above their crests, cast on them shadows rimmed with 
sunlight. To the right, the ground rises to the hill where, in 
the glory of their simple colonial architecture, the school 
buildings of yellow brick stand among the giant elms and 
maples that have sheltered them for a century and a half. 

Such was the scene that lay before S. Saltus Slater, better 
known as Saleratus, as he stepped out of the post-office one 
lovely, mid-May afternoon. Instead of admiring the view, 
he ripped open a letter, frowned thoughtfully at it, and then 
spying a short, dumpy man emerging from a shop a block 
farther up the street, he crammed the letter into his pocket, 
whistled to his mongrel of fifty-seven varieties, Heinz, and 
started in pursuit. 

“Hi! Gus! Wait a minute!” he called after the man, who 
although he must have heard, plodded on. Saleratus sped 
after him, and as his quarry dove into the doorway of a low, 
wooden building beside the entrance of which hung a sign 
“Dr. C. A. Ross, Dentist,” he reached forth an arm and 
grasped him by a shoulder. 

“‘Saleratus,”’ said the little man, turning a haif-amused, 
half-angry and decidedly swollen face toward his pursuer, 
“T don’t wanta buy anything. I gotta tooth that aches like 
blazes, an I’m just gonna have it out. I ain’t got time to 
listen to you, so stop pesterin’ me.” 

‘“‘Gus,” replied Saleratus in a voice trembling with sym 
pathy. “Your trouble grieves me deeply and as for trying 
to sell you anything under these painful circumstances, I 
would not think of it, but,” he added brightly, “if I could 
show you how you could make an extra profit of $300 a 
year, perhaps you would feel better?” 

Gus shook his head. ‘Only one thing will make me feel 
better,” he replied, ‘‘an’ that’s to have the thing out. I cal- 
late that’s what the doc is gonna do in about a minute. I 
ain’t interested in any new do-funnies, so you let me be.” 

“Of course I will, Gus,’”’ said Saleratus smoothly. ‘Not 
for an instant would I presume to talk business with you while 
you are in pain and anguish. I’ll wait here until you come out 
feeling like a new man.” 

“‘ Awright,” grumbled Gus in reply. “I suppose I gotta 
listen, though I’ll get enough gas in the doc’s office for 
to-day.” 

Saleratus collapsed on the steps, his nondescript dog set- 
tling down beside him. There they waited patiently until 
Gus poked his head out the door, and with a sigh of resignation 
abandoned thoughts of escape. 

‘““Gus,” beamed Saleratus, “you look better already.” 

“I do feel some better,’’ admitted Gus, “‘but I still feel 
kinda woozy with the gas. I can’t stand any more now.” 

“Tt’s like this,” continued Saleratus wagging a forefinger 
for emphasis. ‘‘Under the terms of their leases, you have to 
furnish heat for The Toggery Shop, Pop Smith’s Drug Store, 
and Ye Bootery. I heard you tell Bill Sims, the plumber, 
you would have to install a new heater this summer, that will 
cost about $1,200. Besides,” he rattled on, “for seven months 
in the year you pay Caleb Gates $10.00 a week to run your 
heater.” 

“Yeh,” grunted Gus. ‘“‘What of it?” 

“Simply this,” replied Saleratus, biting his words off 
sharply, “I can save you that.” 

‘““How?”’ 

“T have the Sweetwater agency for the Monarch Oil 
Heaters.” 

““Wouldn’t have one o’ them new-fangled contraptions in 
the place. It would blow up, or bust, or suthin’ right in the 
middle o’ winter. Nothin’ doin’, Saleratus. You’re up the 
wrong tree.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Saleratus, as Gus turned to go. 
“The Monarch is the Imperial Oil Co.’s new heater, it is 
guaranteed absolutely. All the prestige and hundreds of 
millions capital of the Imperial Oil are back of that guarantee. 
I'll bring the manager of the Franklin branch over Friday 
afternoon. He will give you exact figures, explain the guar- 
antee and their service.” 

“‘All right,” said Gus grudgingly. “I’ve always said I’d 
never buy one of those things, but mebbe I might. I'll say 
one thing, though, Saleratus, you’re good. You cud sell 
Henry Ford a auto.” 

Saleratus thanked him politely, and sauntered up Spring 
Street in the direction of the school. 

As he passed the Common, where from a setting of natural 
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beauty, the hideous, cast-iron infantryman on top of the 
soldier’s monument gazes belligerently through the trees at 
the peaceful countryside, Antidote Jones, a fellow member of 
the Clan and Captain of the track team, joined him. 

““How’s Nurmi?’’ Saleratus asked. 

“‘Nurmi’s all right,” replied Antidote, “‘all the distance 
runners are, but I wish I knew what was the matter with 
Tibby Baker.” 

“Well, what is the matter?” 

“I’m asking you?” 

“We're going to win the meet with Hull, aren’t we?” 
Saleratus asked. 

“T thought so, after Tibby ran that beautiful quarter a 
month ago at the Franklin Athletic Club meet. Since then 
he hasn’t run within six seconds of what he did that day, so 
now I’m doubtful. It all depends on him. If he wins the 
quarter, we win the meet; if he doesn’t, we’re licked.” 

‘It’s so close as that?” Saleratus asked as they entered the 
school grounds. 

oe Yes.” 

‘*He’s got to win that race, that’s all.” 

“Yeh, that’s all,” replied Antidote sarcastically. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you can tell me how we can be sure of his doing so.”’ 

“I might at that,” replied Saleratus absent-mindedly, as 
he turned into the walk that leads to Morgan Hall, where he 
and the Owl roomed together. 

For the next two days, deep in his plans for building a sales 
argument that would overcome any possible objection Gus 
might advance against the Monarch Heater, Saleratus never 
gave Tibby Baker or the coming track meet a thought, and 
it was not until at a Clan meeting the latter part of the week 
that he realized Sweetwater would lose without a victory in 
the quarter mile. 

‘“*T can’t make Tibby out at all,’’ Slippery Elm said as he lay 
on the divan in Slugger Mahan’s room, where the Clan had 
gathered. ‘‘He isn’t yellow, that’ssure. He gives everything 
he’s got in a race, but why in 
thunder he should be four to 
six seconds slower here this 
year than he was last year in 
high school is beyond me.” 

““He’s not yellow,’ inter- 
rupted Antidote indignantly. 
“Tf I thought he was I’d 
have kicked him off the 
team. No, sir, that boy is 
trying his best, and he’s more 
broken up than we are about 
his failure to run faster.” 

‘“‘Blamed mysterious,”’ 
chirped Skeeter Robinson, 
captain and coxswain of the 






































“Gus,” beamed Saleratus. 
“vou look better already” 





crew. “If he ran the quarter in fifty-eight seconds last year 
at Franklin High, with little coaching, he ought to do better 
under Mike.” 

“Mike told me this afternoon,” said Antidote, “‘after he’d 
watched Tibby run a trial, that up to within forty yards of 
the finish he runs a beautiful race, but then he’s through. 
Acts as though he were stale, and yet he shouldn’t be for we 
haven’t overworked him.” 

“*Except early in the spring when he ran against the Franklin 
Athletic Club,” said Skeeter, ‘that day he rah in 56°/s, the 
best time he’s ever made. Since then he sure has gone back.” 

“‘Funny,”’ mused Saleratus. 

“Yeh, funny like the smallpox,” replied Antidote savagely. 
“Tf you can get any fun out of it go ahead. It’s got me nearly 
cuckoo.” 

Soon after the meeting adjourned, Saleratus and the Owl 
strolled across the campus to their room, the Owl garrulous 
about the coming track meet, with Saleratus paying little 
attention to him, as his mind was teeming with thoughts of 
the sales battle he was to fight with Gus on the following day. 

When they were a hundred yards from Morgan Hall, the 
shrill clatter of the fire bell rocketted through the night and, 
breaking into a run they raced for the dormitory. 

‘Gosh! it’s really on fire,” gasped Saleratus, as they rushed 
madly across the lawn. ‘‘See that flame on the roof.’’ 

“Yeh!” panted the Owl. ‘‘Know your fire station?” 

“Top of the third flight,” replied Saleratus. 

‘*Mine’s one below.” 


NTO the lower hall they dashed. It was singularly free 

of smoke, but hardly had they entered when a plump and 
pompous-looking boy named Richards charged down upon 
them yelling— 

“‘Fire! Fire!” 
All right! 
“where is it?” 

“Don’t know! Don’t know!” shrieked Richards. ‘In 
case of fire, I’m in full charge, but there’s nothing to take 
charge of. No one is at his station. Where’s Bates, he ought 
to be at the front door. Tucker ought to be at the foot of the 
stairs. Neither are. What shall I do?” 

“‘Get out of the way,” said Saleratus shoving him aside, 
and leaped up the stairs with the Owl at his heels. They 
smelled no smoke as they dashed up to the third story, but 
Saleratus pointed to the empty rack from which the fire hose 
had been taken, and to the hose running up through a trap 
door opening onto the roof. They paused and listened to the 
sounds of running about overhead, cheers and yells of de- 
light, rather than of dismay, and the unmistakable splash 
and gurgle of water. 

Saleratus grinned. ‘‘ Nothing serious, I guess,’’ he said, 
and swarmed up an iron ladder with the Owl close behind. 
\s their heads rose above the opening, they saw a group of 
small boys struggling for the hose, each doing his best to 
drench the others, and succeeding very well, while at the 
base of one of the chimneys a little fire blazed along the tar 
with which the roof was coated. 

‘‘Here you preps!’’ commanded the Owl. “Cut that 
monkey business! Put out the fire and get down to 
your rooms, quick!” 

After a final shot at each other, the boys turned the 
hose on the fire, quickly quenching it, and then as 
Richards showed above the trap door the hose was 
turned upon him, its stream striking him full in the face. 

Sputtering and choking, he scrambled out upon the 
roof, and with a bellow, charged at the preps, who fled 
in all directions. 

‘Hold on, Biff,” said Saleratus, catching the big 
boy by an arm. “It was an accident. Don’t make 
a fool of yourself. You can’t fight the preps, so calm 
down.” 

“Like fun it was an accident,” replied Biff 
Richards savagely, as he wiped his stream- 
ing face with his handkerchief. 

The preps sensing discretion then as the 
better part of valor, scuttled down the ladder, 
and the Owl and Saleratus, after making 
sure the small fire had been completely ex- 
tinguished, followed them, leaving Biff pok- 
ing about the roof in solitary grandeur, 
making sure everything was all right. 

“‘What a flat tire that boob is,” remarked 
the Owl, as ten minutes later they were 
getting ready for bed. 

“Who, Biff?” replied Saleratus. ‘Sure he 
is, an awful egg. Can’t see why the head 
ever made him fire chief of this dorm. He 
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I'll take your word for it,” replied the Owl, 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


knows nothing and always will, and as for his being in charge 
in case of fire, the big goof spends most of his time in the 
village.” 

‘‘Now about the track meet,’’ began the Owl, but Salera- 
tus silenced him with a wave of his hand. 

‘“‘Can’t listen to-night,” he said. ‘Got to get some sleep, 
for to-morrow I tackle Gus on a big deal.” 


HE next afternoon Saleratus, armed with a formid- 

able array of sales arguments, and with the 
manager of the Franklin Branch of the Imperial Oil 
Co. as an ally, descended upon Gus, 
and for an hour battled desper- 
ately to induce him to install a 
Monarch Heater. 

Vainly Saleratus used persuasive 
argument after argument, he 
quoted facts, figures, and past 
performances, until Gus, dizzy with 
the power of his high-pressure 
salesmanship, did not know 
whether he was being asked to buy 
an oil heater, or to become Sweet- 
water’s wealthiest citizen. It was 
the lightning-like thrust of Salera- 
tus's wit against Gus’s more cum- 
bersome but logical reasoning, the 
rapier against the broadsword; 
but in the end, Gus’s Yankee con- 
servatism and hesitancy against 
adopting ‘‘new-fangled contrap- 
tions and do-flickers”’ prevailed. 

The manager departed with the 
mental reservation that although 
Saleratus had not succeeded in 
selling his prospect, he was un- 
questionably the finest salesman 
material he had seen for months; 
but Saleratus, beaten but gracious, 
unconquered and unconquerable, 
lolled at ease on one of the long, 
leather-covered benches that ran 
along the walls of Gus’s Shop, inhaling a strawberry mash, 
and looking as pleased as though he had just made a 
hundred dollars. 

Gus, red faced and perspiring from the strenuous battle, 
stood behind his soda fountain, polishing an already 
gleaming glass to an even greater degree of brilliancy, and 
beaming upon the boy whom secretly he greatly admired. 

“‘How about the track meet?” he asked at length, finish- 
ing the glass upon which he had been at work, and picking 
up another. 

‘“‘We’re done, so Antidote says,” replied Saleratus, ‘unless 
Tibby wins the quarter, and it doesn’t seem as though he 
would.” 

Gus shook his head. ‘‘What gets me,” he said, ‘‘is why he 
isn’t running faster under Mike than he did last year at 
Franklin High. The boy’s set his heart on winning that race 
against Hull. I know and I’d give most anything to have him 
win. You see, Tibby’s a kinder nephew of mine. His ma’s 
my half-sister.” 

“Well,” said Saleratus, with a friendly grin, as he set his 
empty glass upon the counter. ‘“I’d like to see him win 
myself. We sure want to beat Hull, and Tibby’s a fine fellow. 
Suppose,” he continued with a laugh, “I fix it so Tibby wins 
the quarter. Will you buy that oil heater?” 

Gus leaned on the counter and regarded him quizzically. 
“Saleratus, drat your hide,” he said, ‘“‘what in tarnation are 
you up to?” 

“Not a thing, Gus, I give you my word I haven’t a thing 
I’m holding back, but something might happen that would 
let me help Tibby win. If it does, and I 
do,” he finished, ‘do I get that order?” 

“Yeh,” said Gus, holding out his hand, 
“you do.” 

One afternoon nearly a week later as 
Saleratus, with nothing in particular to do, 
was strolling up Spring Street in the 
direction of the school, he met Tibby 
Baker looking thin and worried. 

“Hello,” said Saleratus, ‘‘where are 
you going in such a rush?” 

“Franklin,” replied Tibby shortly, ‘I’ve 
just got time to catch a car.” 

Saleratus glanced at his watch. ‘‘Guess 
I'll go with you, I want to see the manager 
of the Imperial Oil Co.,” he said. “Come 
along,” and turning he hurried back down 
the hill with Tibby striding silently along 
beside him. 

After they had settled themselves in 
their seats, Saleratus began to chatter 
cheerfully about the coming track meet 
with Hull, and other subjects of mutual 
interest, but as his companion seemed dis- 
inclined to talk, answering only in mono- 
syllables, and for the most part sitting si- 
lently staring out the window, Saleratus 
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The race was won by Sweetwater 






drew from his pocket a book 
entitled “Pep, Punch and Per- 
sonality,” and was soon buried 
in its absorbing pages. 

When they left the car in the 
square at Franklin, Tibby was 
hurrying away, but Saleratus, 
remembering a dreaded French 
examination that was only two 
days distant and that Tibby 
was the best scholar in the 
class, stopped him, and for 
some minutes, in full view of 
the manager of the Imperial 
Oil Company who watched 
them from the window of his 
office across the street, they 
discussed the coming test. 

Finally, Tibby broke away 
and hurried around a corner 
in the direction of his home, 
while Saleratus strolled across 
the street into the office of the 
Imperial Oil Company, where 
the manager greeted him coldly. 

Saleratus did not return to 
Sweetwater that evening until 
just before the school gates 
were closed, and during the 
next two days he was absent 
from his accustomed haunts, 
spending every possible hour 
in Franklin. 

One afternoon late in the 
week the Owl was at Gus’s 
imbibing the last traces of a 
strawberry mash and vainly 
trying to persuade Gus that 
he could safely be given more 
credit, when Saleratus walked 
in and handed Gus a sealed 
envelope saying, “‘Open it 
when you are alone and keep the contents secret.” 
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HE Saturday of the Hull meet dawned a beautiful May day, 

with smiling sky overhead, the sun drenching the world 
with comfortably warm rays, and no wind. By eleven o’clock 
Sweetwater was a deserted village. Shops were closed, the 
streets were empty, and even the houses and school buildings 
seemed tenantless, and were, for the town in a body had 
migrated to Hull, hoping to see the academy vanquish its 
dearest enemy. 

“Do you think Tibby can win?” the Clown asked Saleratus 
for the twentieth time, as the runners dug their holes for the 
start of the quarter mile. 

“T do,” replied Saleratus confidently, settling back in his 
seat. ‘Whitney, of Hull, has the pole, but Tibby’s going to 
win that race. First place in the quarter will win the meet 
for everything else has turned out just as Mike figured.” 

“Sure,” agreed the Clown, “‘ Hull will win the hammer throw 
and shot put, and the broad jump, we will win both hurdles and 
the half mile. We’re leading them now by fifteen points and if 
Tibby wins the quarter we’ll take the meet by three points.”’ 

“Watch him,” replied Saleratus as the runners crouched. 

The gun cracked and, with its sound, the runners seemed 
lifted into instantaneous motion, as they dashed wildly away 
Whitney, the Hull runner, made a beautiful start and scurried 
around the first corner like a scared rabbit, with Tibby three 
strides behind. 


‘‘Heavens!’’ mourned the Clown, ‘‘what a rotten start. 


.He’s licked already.” 
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“‘Not much, he isn’t,’ replied Saleratus. ‘“‘Watch that 
boy run,” and as though in obedience to his words, Tibby un- 
corked a beautiful sprint that lessened the gap between him 
and the flying Whitney. 

Down the back stretch they rushed, Tibby gaining by inches, 
but always gaining; they rounded the second corner into the 
short stretch, and up, up, Tibby crept until the Hull runner 
was only a stride ahead, and the crowd was almost wild. 

Still a stride behind, Tibby came into the home stretch. 
Little by little he gained, inches at a time it seemed, but Whit- 
ney running superbly, fought him off, and the finish was only 
scant yards ahead. 





OULD he win? The crowd was on its feet yelling like mad. 
Nearer and nearer they came to the finish, and then, just as 
Tibby drew even with his opponent, and the race seemed des- 
tined to end in a dead heat, one last tremendous drive carried 
him inches to the front and the race was won for Sweetwater! 
That evening before dusk had heralded the time for lighting 
the huge bonfire on top of the hill, and the chapel bell was still 
pealing its pan of victory, a deliriously happy crowd of Sweet- 
water boys was making Gus’s Food Shoppe a bedlam. Into 
the hullabaloo stalked Saleratus with his nondescript dog, 
Heinz, at his heels. 

“‘Boys,”’ he said, when he could make himself heard above 
the uproar. ‘‘What will you have? Everyone drinks on me 
to-day.” 

“You’re wrong, Saleratus,’ 
Step up boys and name ’em.”’ 

After the last traces of strawberry mash and soda had been 
drained from the glasses, the Clown called for a cheer for Gus, 
which made the windows rattle. 

When the noise had subsided, Gus said to the Clown: 

‘‘While you’re at it, give Saleratus a cheer.” 

“Sure,” replied the Clown, willing to oblige. 
for?” 

“He won the meet for Sweetwater,” chuckled Gus. 

““Whatcha mean?” asked the Clown. ‘“Tibby did it by 
winning the quarter in fifty-four flat, best time he ever made.” 

“‘Here,”’ Gus said, handing the Clown a note. ‘Read it 
out loud.” ; 

The Clown glanced at the paper for an instant. 
night!’ he shouted, ‘listen to this’’: 


’ 


replied Gus. “It’s my treat. 


“But what 


“*Good 


““Gus, the reason Tibby has been running so poorly, is because 
a month ago his brother Frank, who works for the Imperial Oil 
Company in Franklin was accused of stealing $500.00 from the 
firm and given six weeks in which to make restitution or be ar- 
rested. The boys could not raise the money. They knew their 
mother did not have it, and Frank insisted you were not to be told 
because you had helped them so much. The manager of the Im- 
perial Oil Company saw me talking with Tibby one day, and 
hinted the Baker boys were no good. I got the story from him. 
Interviewed Frank, believed him innocent. Then I hired a law- 
yer who not only proved Frank’s innocence but got a confession 
from another employee. If Tibby wins the quarter, and he will, 
for now he has nothing to worry him, I get your order for a 
Monarch.” S. SAttus SLATER. 


For an instant deep silence reigned. Then with howls of 
delight the boys fell upon Saleratus, thumping him on the 
back until he begged for mercy. At last the riot ended, and 
when he could make himself heard above the uproar, the Clown 
called for the locomotive. The cheer crashed forth, and Sal- 
eratus seemed more pleased to hear his name thundered at its 
end, than he did with the signed order Gus handed him. 









Each doing his best to drench 
the others 











If the Scoutmaster is Away ; 
If the scoutmaster is absent and there is no assistant, 


does the Junior Assistant take charge?—WILLIAM N. Cox. 
Yes. 






Knots and Ropes 

Where can I get a book on Knots and their Uses?—Scovut 
JouN STATES. 

Cornell Reading Course, Vol. I—Knots, Hitches and Splices. 
The Merit Badge Pamphlet on Seamanship and Pioneering. 
Rope and Its Uses, Burger (46 pages 5c) from the Supply 
Department. 

Cleaning Cow’s Horn 

How do I remove the bone from the cow’s horn?—Scout JAMES 
CALDWELL. 

The article in Boys’ Lire February 1926, tells how to make 
cows’ horn hunting bugles and so forth. This will give de- 
tailed information. Use a drill for boring metal, or if you 
can’t get that, use the leather punch on your scout knife. 


Old Coins 
Where can I buy old American and foreign coins?-—CHESTER 
RUSSELL. 
Scott Stamp and Coin Co., 1 West 47th St., New York City. 
Breech Clout 
Please tell me how to make a breech clout.—F RED GOTTSCHALK. 
Two pieces like an apron front, and back tucked in at the 
legs. 
Moccasins 
Where can I get a pattern to make moccasins? 
I get leather?—Scovut Joun H. Lane. 
Boys’ Lire January 1926 tells how to make moccasins. 
Get leather at National Supply Department, 


Where can 
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Write to the Audubon Society, 1974 Broadway, New York, 
_ # 


The Call of the Pine 
W hat is the call of the Pine Tree Patrol?—ScoutT GEORGE W. 
SMITH. 
P-I-N-E T-R-E-E pine tree, pine tree, pine tree, he! he! he! 


Indian Arrow Heads 
Where can I get Indian Arrow Heads?—Scout HENRY 
HOL_eErR. 
Write to Evans Curio Shop, Livingstone, Mont. 


No Badge Till You Pass 
Can.a scout pass his first-class test except for swimming and 
have the scoutmaster hold his badge till he can swim when summer 
comes?—ELIAS ANTON. 
He can’t have his badge till he passes his test. 


Indian Tribe Names 

Can you give me an Indian name for our tribe of boys?— 
Scout THomas HAaypDEN; CHARLES DAVIs. 

Hangesenu, which means young men of the leaders—Malia- 
cones, name of a tribe of Indians—Cabbasagunti-bahohota 
a lodge). 

Not So 
Is a puff adder poisonous?—CHESTER STUEZYNSKI. 
No. 
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Seascouts 
Where can I get information about seascouts?— 
FRANKLIN Harris and Scout GeorceE Lyons. 
Write to National Seascout Dept., at National Coun- 
cil Headquarters, 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Flying and Setting 

I read that there were about 200 different kinds of birds in 
North Dakota. Does this mean migratory birds or birds which 
breed here?—WILLIAM SCHWEIGERT. 

Both. 

- Call Like a Chipmunk 
Please give me the chipmunk call —Scovut WiLL CHIFFORD. 
Chic, Chic, Churr, rolling the double “‘rrs.” 


A Cottage On the Lake 
What is a suitable name for a cottage on a lake?—Scout 
HARVEY SHEFFER. 
Gischushwipall—Sunbeams. 


Can Can Teen 
May scouts use army canteens on hikes?—Harry V. LATHAM, 
Jr. 
Yes, but why not a Boy Scout canteen? 


Indian Big Otter 
What is Big Otter in Indian Language?—Scovut Epson H. 
FICHTER, JR. 
Amangi Gunammochk—Big Otter. 


Balloon Silk Tents 
What other tent is there besides the pup tent light enough to 


carry?—JOHN REDDIN. 
There are a number of small tents made of 





200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., $2.00 per 
skin. One skin is plenty for one pair. 


A Scout is Kind 
How can I join a Bird League?—Morris 
GEr. 


3 





1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 

2. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
3. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 

4. Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. 
estions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


} balloon silk which are very light. 


Lemon for a Bow 
Is lemon wood good for a bow?—Scovt 
Jack BLOODHURST. 
Yes. 





The Readers’ Page 


How Our Troop Makes Extra Money 
By Senior Patrol Leader Geo. Fry 

UR Troop, Ephrata Troop No. 1, need not worry about 

money affairs. We have four patrols in our troop 

consisting of thirty scouts. The second-class scouts drew the 

maps of Ephrata as their requirements for the first class. They 

drew the maps in wards, and each 

scout is assigned fifty or more 
houses. 

Once a month the scout is sup- 

posed to make a trip over his route 


and collect the old newspapers, PART IV 


magazines, and other articles which Ts farmer —. aay a bn yo 
and, accompanie vy gy an d, ! 


the people have to donate to scout- 
ing. These newspapers are then 
stored in a warehouse until we have 
enough for shipment. for 

Now as to the use of the money. 
Each scout will attend at least two 
weeks at Camp Chiquetan, the 
Lancaster County Council Camp. 
Also any other expenses our troop 
may have we also use the money. 

We also run special attractions in 
our town. We have the Albright 
College booked for a Glee Club 
concert in the near future. We 
are all awaiting the coming of “A = fa} 
Regular Scout” which is coming to 
the local theater, and we are having 
the benefit of holding the picture in 
the town two nights. In the past we 
had Community shows, and had a 
booth at Farmers’ Day Exhibit. 

Brother scouts try this plan and 
see if you will not soon have the 
people in favor of your programs, 
and they will be glad to give you 
their old papers. Also you will not 
have to be bothered about not 
having enough “dough” for fun 
and your other expenses. 


business. A 


men and a dog! 


you.” 


the hills. 


“There is,”’ 


ways. “Stay here, 


BoYS’ 
bird or a fish. 


proceeded upstairs to the attic. 
placing the candle on the box, Algy pro- 
ceeded to open the door, the farmer in 
the meantime standing with his gun ready 
strong 
door opened and there on the windowsill, 
directly opposite, appeared two armed 
The farmer opened his 
mouth and gave out a big roar of laugh- 
ter. ‘“‘Why Algy,” said he, “it was 
your own shadow on the back of the 
shutters outside the window that scared 


Early next morning, after a light 
breakfast, Algy with his assistant started 
out. The farmer had too many chores | 
to do, so was unable to go with them. 
However, he directed Algy, telling him 
of a deserted farm house away beyond 
said he, 
quarry road that will bring you over the 


The trio, after a while, reached 
the road opening into the hills, but 
found after a short distance that 
the road forked, going two different 

Ad,” 
manded Algy, ‘“‘until I investi- 


ate. 
He took the road leading to 


This is the fourth installment of a serial. 


Manuscripts must be typed or written legibly in ink on paper 84% by I1 inches. 
no letters will be written in regard to them. 


The Executive 

By S. D. Baker 
N SCOUT work it often becomes necessary for some scout 
to take the place of an executive... Patrol Leaders and 
assistants always have to be prepared for a more responsible 
position; the Senior Patrol Leader in particular. But, if it is 


Trailing the Kidnappers 


The Further Adventures of Ad and Algy 





| the right and discovered that after 
about half a mile it commenced to 
curve in like a circle. 
he, “‘it will strike the other road a 
little further on.” 
to Ad and Berengaria. 
should anybody in'the meantime have 
passed, Ad would have barked or 
would have come after him. 
said he, ‘‘I’ll go up the other road with 
Berengaria and I’ll send Ad up the road 
which I’ve explored.”’ 

Starting Ad off he then took the road 
To his delight he found that 
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shove—the 


to the left. 


¢ Ad.” 








“an old | 


com- 


Can You Finish It—For $10.00? 


it curved in to the right. ‘Well,’ 
he, ‘‘a little more of this and I’ll meet 
On he went and the road con- 
tinued to curve in toward the road on 
») which Ad travelled. Judge Algy’s sur- 
prise when he found himself out on the 
far side of the hills without meeting the 
other road. Ah! away to his right he 
oe saw an opening. 
comes out, I'll go and meet Ad,”’ 
He started up this road and found, as he 
expected, that it swung around to his 
right in a big curve. 
found something,”’ said he as he started 
off. He traveled quite a while 
finally found himself back where he 
had started that morning into the hills, 
but Ad was nowhere in sight. 
* knew, would not leave the road. Where 
was Ad? Kidnapped too? 


As you see, the installment ends with its characters in a difficulty. 
For the best solution of the problem, told in two hundred words or less, BOYS’ LIFE will award a prize of $10.00, 
the Editors being the judges. 

Send your solution to reach this office on or before July 15th, addressed to “‘ The Editors, Readers’ Page Contest, 
IFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Any reader may compete and may intentions one new character, but only one—a human being, an animal, a 


None will be returned, and 


necessary to do this we must “Be Prepared” and, it must, 
as all scouts know, be done well if done at all. How? 

I read, recently, ina certain Handbook, of the ‘“Qualifica- 
tions for an executive.” I wish to quote this here: 

“To do the right thing, at the right time, in the right 
way; to do some things better than they were done before. 
To eliminate errors. To know both 
sides of the question. To be 
courteous. To set an example. 
To work for the love of work. To 
anticipate requirements. To de- 
velop resources. To master cir- 
cumstances. To act from reason 
rather than rule. To be satisfied 
with nothing short of perfection.” 

This article by H. Gordon Self- 
ridge, I appreciated immensely, so 
copied it and have it on my desk. 
It has often helped me. 

I think the article well explains it- 
self, and fully. No one can be per- 
fect, but the least we can all do is to 
attempt to make ourselves better, 
and that is what counts. By doing 
so we will be more popular, more 
respected and better referenced. 

Some people are born with this 
executive ability, some grow to it, 
and others think they never can— 
and, naturally—they never do. But 
by trying only can we do the things 
we think we cannot. 

Therefore, scouts, try this out and 
see what kind of an executive you 
can make. 


**Good,”” said 
He then came back 
He knew that 


“Now,” 


” said 


“So this is where it 
said he. 


“‘Ad must have 


and 


Ad, he 





‘‘Adventures of Ad and Algy” 
winner Part I was Lone Scout 
Warren H. Buckles, age 15; 
Part II winner was Scout Cal- 
vin Rampton, age 13. 
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| The National 
Oratorical Contest 
| (Concluded from page 26) 











How the Contest Grew 


‘THE National Oratorical Contest has 

grown into its place of national and inter- 
national importance within the space of four 
years. It was started as an experiment in 
Los Angeles in 1923 under its present 
Director, Mr. Randolph Leigh. It immedi- 
ately attracted attention, and in the two 
following years, sponsored by seventeen news- 
papers, it was extended to include every high 
school in the country. Last year its scope 
was made international, and this year again 
the high school champions of the United 
States, England, France, Canada, Mexico and 
Japan will meet in friendly contest, with 
speeches of each candidate’s choosing, de- 
livered in their native tongues, aiming “‘to in- 
crease interest in and respect for the basic 
principles of government in each of the partici- 
pating nations.”” In the short span of its 
existence these oratorical contests have en- 
gaged more than 6,000,000 students, who | 
because of it have a better grasp and under- 
standing of the principles on which their 
government rests. 

Both in America and abroad the contest is 
conducted through a Publishers’ Committee, 
chosen from among the sponsoring newspapers, 
who bear the entire cost of the contest in its 
local, regional, national and_ international 
phases, and provide liberal prizes and other 
rewards. Mr. Randolph Leigh, the founder 
of the Contest, is its national and international 
director. 

The following is a list of the sponsoring 
newspapers: New York Times, Pittsburgh Sun, 
Los Angeles Times, Chicago Daily News, 
Indianapolis News, Philadelphia Bulletin, 
Washington Star, Atlanta Constitution, Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald, Des Moines Capital, 
Montgomery Journal, Mobile News-Item, 
Kansas City Star, Mobile Register, Louisville 
Courier-Journal and Times, Oklahoma City 
Oklahoman, Chattanooga Times, Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle, Hartford Courant, 











Seattle Times, New Orleans Item, St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, Nashville Tennessean, Syracuse 
Post-Standard, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, De- 
troit News, Buffalo Express, Portland Oregon- 
ian, San Francisco Chronicle and Winston- 
Salem Journal. 





Snatiaeineill Bound 


with the Seascouts 
(Concluded from page 21) 











technicalities of making movies. They watched 
the arrangement of two scenes in “Two 
Arabian Knights” and saw the illusory crafts- 
manship by which Fairbanks delights his 
audiences. 

In the gymnasium, so essential in the daily 
life of the actor, they were introduced to the 
game of “Doug,” played on tennis courts 
with a light racquet and balls of rubber sponge, 
taped on one side with cork into which are 
inset feathers in cone shape—the fastest of all 
games. 

Doug brought out his famous “Don Q” whip. 
He cut wood, paper, hit bull’s-eyes and 
snapped it until the noise was like that of a 
machine-gun. Finally, at a distance of thirty 
feet, he wrapped it around the neck of one of 
the scouts, lashing it into a cracking knot and 
yet with such ease that the vicious knot might 
have been nothing more dangerous than a 
silken neckerchief. 

“Gee,” said these Seascouts as they shook 
Doug’s hand, “we hope we return this way 
when we go home!” 

“And I,” said Doug, “wish I might drop 
everything for six months and go along with 
you.” 

The evening of their departure, the Chicago 
scouts were guests of Scout Executive E. B. 
DeGroot at a dinner at the Elks Club. 








Put a Kodak in your kit 


And bring your hike home. Any Kodak 
is easy to work, easy to carry and furnishes 


fun from the first. 


Autographic Kodaks $5 up 


%. 


Brownies, (Eastman-made) as low as $2 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., ri Kodak city 
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“YOUR trip evidently did you a world of good. What happened?” 


“Big specialist ordered me abroad to a water-cure place to drink water—lots of it— 


no medicine—just water. 
Counting steamers, railroads, hot 
glass but it was worth every penny. 
laughing at?” 


I spare and gallons during the weeks I was there. 
els and doctors, that water must have cost $10 a 
It worked miracles for me. What are you 


“Laughing at the price you rich men pay for miracles. While you were away my 


doctor ordered me to drink water, too. Lots of it—8 glasses every day. 


Told me 


to have my prescription filled straight from our own faucet. And I never felt better 


in my life.” 


It is a curious fact that some people 
cannot be made to realize the value of 
drinking water freely unless they pay 
a big price for it. Yet pure water— 
drunk as regularly at home as it is taken 
at the spas—will often produce health 
“‘miracles”, Nowadays good doctors 
agree that almost everybody, except 
those who need a specially selected 
diet, should drink water regularly— 
one glass before breakfast, one in the 
forenoon, one in the afternoon, one 
before going to bed, and one with each 
meal—six to eight glasses a day. 


The doctors say, also, that more than 
two-thirds of the weight of the body 
is water, that water forms the bulk of 
the blood, and that three quarts of 
water a day are needed for the body's 
daily necessities. If the blood does 
not get the water it needs—either as a 
beverage or in food—it will absorb 
water from the tissues of the body and 
be over-loaded with harmful waste 
products as well. 


Poisons, produced by our organs in the 


business of living, are eliminated largely 
by means of the water we drink. If 
too little is taken, they tend to remain 
in the body. 


This summer you probably will be 
motoring, hiking, or camping out in 
the country. Take care that the water 
you drink is pure. Sometimes those 
cool and inviting brooks, springs and 
old wells carry deadly typhoid germs, 


To be safe, before your 
summer trips begin, make F 
an appointment with 7 
your doctor for inocula- 
tion against typhoid 
fever., It is a simple 
matter and gives immu- 
nity for a period of two 
or three years. 


To keep in the best 
physical trim at home or 
abroad, drink plenty of 
Nature’s marvelous 
health- giver — pure 
water. 


—— 





et etiox— 
Medical erts warn us that those who 
neglect to drink sufficient water will even- 


tually pay the penalty. Symptoms of di- 
gestivezdisturbance, headaches, muscular 
and neuralgic pains, dullness, inertia and 
intestinal stasis—may result from drinking 


hoid is still a menace in many rural 
cam we wherever the water becomes -« 
contaminated. 
Typkoid can be stamped out. Send for 
dha Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
any’s free booklet “The Conquest of 








— 'yphoid Fever”. Learn how to protect 
Metropolitan Life statisticians report that yourself and your family from water which 
sas Geer | mov beuamle P 
takedke euanecanmetylegencnetedl, HALEY FISKE, President. .- 
Published by 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Biggest inthe World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurancein force, Morenew Insurance each year 


Lone Scout Achievements 


LONE SCOUTING is ac- 
cepted seriously by the 
boys and just how it works out 
in actual achievement is indi- 
cated in some of the recent 
attainments of a number of 
Lone Scouts printed below. 


Lone Scout Wins Gold Medal 


ONE SCOUT LAWRENCE 

KELLY, of Waterville, 
Iowa, was one of five scouts in the entire Boy 
Scout organization recently awarded gold 
medals for life saving. The official citation 
is as follows: 

“Boy Scout Lawrence Kelly, Lone Scout 
Division, age fifteen, of Waterville, Iowa, 
rescued three girls who were in danger of 
drowning in a creek near Waterville, on 


August 9, 1925.” 
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Lone Scout 
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James E. West; John P. Wal- 
lace, Chairman, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, Burridge Butler, of Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Dr. R. A. Pearson, 
President of the University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md.; 
Dr. C. B. Smith and Dr. C. J. 
Galpin, of Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. J. G. Lipman, of New 
Brunswick, N. J.; E. R. East- 
man, of New York, N. Y.; 
Colin H. Livingston, Honorary 
President of Boy Scouts of 
America, and O. H. Benson, of New York, 


N. ¥. 


Lone Scout Poldervaart’s Sixteen-mile 
Hike 

LONE SCOUT ARIE POLDERVAART, 

Spirit Lake, Iowa, walked sixteen miles 

May tst,'to see Director Benson who was passing 

through Northern Iowa. 

Scout Arie induced Spirit 





Gold-Quill Owners 
‘THE following Lone 

Scouts have won the 
highest Lone Scout Award 
in Journalism, the Gold 
Quill, and are, therefore, 
called Lone Scout Quillers. 

The Long House desires 
to secure a complete list of 
all owners of the Gold 
Quill ever since the organi- 
zation of Lone Scouting in 
1915. 

Herewith is printed the 
list of Gold Quillers for 
1925-1926-1927. 

Gold Quillers whose 
names are not printed in 
this list should write to the 





Lake Chamber of Com- 
merce to sponsor Scouting, 
and has helped to organize 
scout troops, notwithstand- 
ing his busy life as senior in 
high school, Alsap editor, 
and his active life on a farm 
814 miles out of town. 


Third Annual 
Lone Scout Encamp- 
ment 


HE Third Annual En- 

campment of the Lone 
Scouts of Wallaces’ Farmer 
Tribe, of which John P. 
Wallace is the Tribe Chief, 
will be held at Camp Mitig- 
wa, August 6th to rsth. 
This Third Encampment of 

















Long House stating how 
long they have been Lone 
Scouts and when they won 
their Gold Quills. 
1925 
Dunaway, 
Myers, Fla.; Albert Shan- 
holtzer, Coatsburg, Ill; G. 
Kenneth Greer, Baltimore, 
Md.; Dean S. Willey, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Ralph Salazar, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; LeRoy F. 
Greer, Baltimore, Md.; Douglas 
G. Peppard, Chicago, IIL; 
Edwin G. Enright, Chicago, 


J. Dan 


“A MAN’S DOG stands by 
him in prosperity and in poverty, 


in health and in sickness. He will 
sleep on the cold ground, where 
wintry winds blow and the snow 
drives fiercely, if only he may be 
near his master’s side. He will 
kiss the hand that has no food to 
offer, he will lick the wounds and 
sores that come in encounters with 
the roughness of the world. He 
guards the sleep of his pauper 
master as if he were a prince. 
When all other friends desert, he 
remains.”’—The late Senator Vest, 
of Missouri. 

Submitted by L S Ralph Fritts 


the Lone Scouts is made 
possible because of the 
leadership of Mr. Wallace 
and the cooperation of scout 
executives and scout of- 
ficials of the Des Moines 
Council. Plans are also 
under way for a direct-by- 
mail field meet this year 
for the Wallaces’ Farmer 
Tribe 


Old-Timers’ Banquet 





Ill.; Clyde Farnsworth, John- 
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son City, Tenn.; Gilbert Turkle- 
son, Oak Park, Ill.; Edward 
A. Bangs, Chicago, IIl.; Carey 
M. Moore, Berwyn, Md.; Moody O. Wallis, Leonard, 
Tex.; Wm. G. Wilson, Fentress, Tex. 

1926 
Roy E. De Ment, Paris, Tex.; John A. Tacchino, 
Cuddy, Pa.; Alfred L. Mooney, Clarion, Pa.; Bernard 
Kobel, Frankfort, Ind.; Harry T. Tombak, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; J. Hugh Taylor, Washington, D. C. 
1927 


Joseph M. Wise, Bronx, N. Y.; John A. Bravenec, 
Caldwell, Tex.; Ernest T. Grube, Sheboygan, Wisc.; 
Eduard E. Noble, Bijou Hills, So. Dak.; Melvin H. 
Gibson, Gaunett, Idaho. 


A Lone Scout and the Court of Honor 


BROTHER SCOUTS, I was before a court 
of honor this month for the star scout rank, 
having passed five merit badges. A fellow 
sure feels proud being up there with other 
scouts, and the court reviews you on your 
test. 
I am sure glad I went ahead and passed my 
seven degrees and then started on the addi- 
tional merit badges. Every scout who passes 
his degrees is well paid not only by the extra 
knowledge gained, but you get your name in 
the paper after passing merit badges and the 
neighbors praise you, and the people get a 
good impression of you. Besides, it’s great 
fun. Every scout ought to get to work right 
away and pass those degrees and then on up 
to eagle scout. Get busy!—JAMEs JOHNSON, 
L. S. D., Longmont, Colo, 


First Annual Meeting of the National 
Committee on Rural Scouting 


THE First Annual Meeting of the National 

Committee on Rural Scouting was held at 
New York City, May roth. The session re- 
sulted in big things for Lone Scouting. Nearly 
all of the Committee attended the meeting, 
including National President Walter W. 





Head, of Omaha, Nebr.; Chief Scout Executive 
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A PARTY of Lone Scout 
Old Timers gave ‘a re- 
ception and banquet at the Lion D’Or, New 
York, May 14th, in honor of Roy W. McDonald, 
of Austin, Texas, Council Chief Delegate-at- 
Large. About twenty Lone Scouts were present. 
Joe Wise, well-known Lone Scout, was toast- 
master. The delegation was enthusiastic about 
the developments in Scouting and all pledged 
anew their loyalty. The slogan of the program 
was “Men friends for every Lone Scout and 
every Lone Scout Old Timer a friend and 
booster to younger scouts.” 


Lone Scouts Risk Lives for a Dog 
By John C. Shindle, Mt. Carmel, Penna. 
[ONE SCOUTS HARRY BRENNAN AND 

JOHN SHINDLE, studying on Locust 
Mountain, were startled by screams. Werushed 
to a mine breach where half a dozen boys were 
throwing stones at a little shepherd dog a month 
and a half old. The dog had been driven out of 
its home by its master, had wandered to the hill- 
side and followed some boys to a mine breach 
into which it was thrown by one of the boys. 

Running for supplies including a rope, since 
the breach could only be descended this way, 
and, making a loop in the rope, we were let 
down by three fellow scouts. 

By this time the dog had crawled up about 
three hundred feet into anfold coal vein. A 
flashlight gave plenty of light, but the dog could 
not be found as he had gone up the great drift 
to another vein. After half an hour’s search we 
found him. A scout knife came in handy and a 
piece of hide was strapped around the dog’s neck. 
On reaching the surface the dog was treated 
properly and carried to the club house where 
the members of the club took care of him. 

The reason we risked our lives for a dog is 
because all Lone Scouts are taught to prevent 
cruelty to dumb animals in test No. 16 of the 
First Degree. 
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such a one as is used by the fishermen for catch- 
ing tarpon; the pelican was caught but the 
boys with a knife split open its neck and re- 
moved the hooks, sewed the wound up again 
and the last accounts I heard the bird was doing 
well and on the fair road to recovery, although 
I suppose it may still hurt a little bit when it 
attempts to swallow someone’s string of fish. 

My me! that is a steep fish story, but it was 
vouched for by reputable people from Everglade. 
The’pelican at Punta Gorda which tried the same 
trick died from the effects, probably because the 
man who caught it had not studied up on first 
aid to pelicans or forgot his first-aid kit. 

At the taxidermist’s store, behind the hotel, 
the storekeeper has five of the most playful 
and interesting pets I ever saw—five soft 
grey baby otters. They have long bodies 
like a mink or weazel; head almost as flat as 
a catfish, and webbed feet, their fur is as soft 
as moleskin, and the little rascals are as playful 
as kittens. As I have said, if a fellow’s got 
to be an exile, Florida is the most interesting 
place for it and besides when a fellow’s got to 
write his Fourth of July article in March it is 
much easier to acquire the feeling of the Fourth 
with the thermometer at 80 degrees down in 
Florida than it is to work up one’s inspiration 
in a steam-heated room, while the sleet and 
snow outside is whitening the ground and the 
raw wind is howling like a pack of timber wolves. 

The people here are not satisfied with their 
own tropic and semi-tropic plants so they have 
transported other plants from all over the 
world. There are seventy varieties of palms 
in town and also there are banyan trees.’ I 
have always read about banyan trees and often 
seen pictures of them, but I never expected to 
find the real trees growing in the United 
States. Besides the banyan tree I saw several 
travelers’ trees,? spread out like a fan, and 
to-day we had for lunch the cabbage from 
a cabbage palm that the Boy Scouts of the 
Royal Palm Council, Florida, brought me on 
their return from an over-night hike. 

I have often affirmed that I would like to 
again be a boy, but when one is wishing it is just 
as easy to wish for one thing as another, so now 
I will say I wish I were a Boy Scout in Florida, 
in the winter time! The North, however, is 
good enough for me on Fourth of July. 

As we were speeding along the wonderfully 
smooth and level road to Fort Myers, to visit 
Mr. Thomas Edison, we passed an alligator 
jay-walking across the drive and also an auto- 
mobile parked on the side of the road to give 

‘The banyan tree is the meanest tree that lives, 
the most ungrateful tree, absolutely devoid of a 
sense of gratitude. It is a sacred tree in the East 
Indies, makes a splendid shade tree, often making an 
arbor 300 feet in diameter, which is frequently used 
as a market place or as a temple, but it 1s like a cow 
black bird which leaves its eggs in other birds’ nests 
for them to hatch and rear. Now this old banyan 
tree lets the birds take its seeds and fly with them to 
a neighboring palm tree and the seeds drop and lodge 
in the crown of the palms, and sprout (see figure A), 
and then send out innumerable rootlets which bind 
up the top of the palm and other ropelike rootlets 
which drop to the ground and take root there. 
soon as this parasite becomes strong enough it stran- 
gles the hospitable palm, which gave its young a home 
in its bosom, and sends down shoots which become 
big pillars supporting the branches of the parasite 
tree while the poor palm dies and crumbles away to 
enrich the soil for its ungrateful foster child. The 
banyan tree is useful for people but it is mighty blame 
mean to other trees and I have no respect for its 
personal character. There are human banyans who 
attempt to do the same for the country that gives 
them a home. 

*Traveler’s tree (travel-erz-tre), n. A tree of 
Madagascar, Ravenala Madagascariensis. 

Ever since I was a small boy the traveler's tree has 
interested me. High hat pocg call it the Ravenala, 
from the name the ladies of Madagascar give it. It 
belongs to the banana family, I believe, and its leaves 
resemble those of the banana, but in place of being 
draped around the stem they stand up on end and 
stand out like a fan. They are the largest! leaves 
known, if we except the big floating leaf of the victoria 
water lily. What interested me as a boy is the fact 
that the concave leaf stalks have half inch compart- 
ments each filled with a clear water, or a sap that 
resembles water, making a refreshing drink; hence its 
name, the traveler's tree. Its seeds are good to eat. 
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the passenger time to beat up a very large 
snake which he was doing with much industry. 
We also saw a number of beautiful herons 
posing statuesquely on stumps in the swamps. 

Would it not be wonderful if we could so 
educate our people that they could see the 
beauty and appreciate the interesting char- 
acteristics of wild life, enough to let these 
creatures alone, at least in Florida! When 
I first visited Florida fifty years ago, it was 
teeming with animal life and it seemed like 
traveling in a zoological garden, but going and 
coming this time I saw no live wild creatures, 
except buzzards, until I reached the shores 
of the Gulf of Mexico on the West Coast of the 
State, and the only reasons that we can see 
wild ducks, plovers and herons, cranes, eagles 
and otters on this side is because the great 
stampede of thoughtless, civilized (?) human 
beings has not yet wiped them out of existence, 
as they apparently have upon the East Coast. 

I have a pair of moccasins to take home with 
me made by the Seminole Indians and I think 
that any Boy{Scout’s little six years’ old brother 
should be able to make as good a pair; but we 
must remember that the Seminole Indians sel- 
dom wear moccasins. They go bare-footed so 
as to give the gators, snakes and other varmints 
a fair show, that is the old timers do. They 
wear Only a tunic with brilliant horizontal 
stripes and long sleeves, the latter probably to 
protect their arms from the insects. Speaking 
of the Seminole Indians, you will be interested 
to know that your National Scout Commis- 
sioner started the machinery going down there 
which resulted in the organization of a troop 
of Seminole Indian Boy Scouts. They are to 
be under an Indian Scout Master, uniformed 
in their picturesque native costume. 

However, if I keep talking about the joys 
of Florida I will forget about Fourth of July, 
and that would never do, because far too many 
people to-day have forgotten what the Fourth 
of July really means, and forgotten the tre- 
mendous importance to the whole world of that 
document called the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence which was signed on this day, the docu- 
ment for which the makers of the Magna Charta 
unconsciously prepared the way, a document to 
which old England herself owes more thanks, 
probably, than all her people can ever under- 
stand or appreciate; at least all of them did not 
appreciate the good it would do them when it 
was signed over a hundred years ago. 

Now let us see what we will do as our good 
turn this Fourth of July. Here you see some 
pictures of the great big manatee, the unique 
animal to be found nowhere else in the United 
States but Florida. The live one I made the 
sketch from was twelve feet long, three and 
one-half feet across the shoulders, weighed 
2,500 pounds, and three and one-half feet 
across the widest part of his paddle-like tail. 

Why not start a list of Scout animals and 
put the manatee down as No. 1, sacred ani- 
mals of Scoutdom; sacred in the sense that 
their life must not be taken by anyone. Over 
on the California coast there are very, very few 
specimens left of that strange and comical 
giant seal called the sea elephant. Why not 
make him No. 2 and each Fourth of July add 
some other animal’s name to our honor list; 
then see to it that the full grown men put the 
machinery in motion to protect forever and ever 
these Scout animals so that they will not be 
wiped out of existence. By this means we can 
keep this great country interesting and our great- 
great-grandchildren will be able to see the things 
that some of us saw in place of reading about 
them in books and thinking the descriptions are 
fairy stories. Let us be patriotic by protecting 
our flowers, our trees, our birds and everything 
useful, everything that adds beauty, poetry and 
sentiment to the land in which we live. Re- 
member that the manatee was the mermaid 
that Columbus saw, and the mermaid that wel- 
comed Ponce de Leon to Florida. 
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A THOUSAND THINGS MAY HAPPEN IN THE DARK 























Fe ey 


that NIGHT 


of us in a twelve-foot skiff. A 
sudden squall. Water coming in 
faster than we could bail it out. 
Almost before we knew it, the six 
of us floundering in the chill waters 
of Lake Lallapoose. 

We clung to the sides of the boat 
as best we could, yelling for help. 
In one hand [ still gripped my 
Eveready flashlight. I flashed it 


I SHUDDER to think of it now. Six 
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frantically, hoping someone on shore 
would see. 


Someone did. In a few minutes 
(it seemed hours!) a boat pulled 
alongside. Cold and wet, we were 
helped aboard. A warming fire and 
some hot coffee, and we were little 
the worse for our experience. My 
Eveready had saved six lives that 
night, without a doubt. 
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Wherever you gof take an Eveready 
Flashlight with you. It is always a 
convenience—often a life-saver. You 
can buy one for as little as $1.25, 
complete with battery. Keep it loaded 
with fresh, strong Eveready Batteries 
—the longest-lasting flashlight bat- 
teries made. Eveready Batteries are 
dated—you know they’re fresh. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
New York 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


San Francisco 

























































America 
Crown 
Rambler 


You can depend on Fisks. 
want to go and bring you back. 
tough, reliable tires. 















Are You Ready? 


They take you where you 
They are strong, 
With Fisks on your bike you 
can get the most fun out of riding. 


Go to the nearest Fisk dealer when you need tires. 
You don’t have to pay any more for Fisk Tires, but 
they pay you back more in comfort and safety. These 
bicycles are Fisk equipped at their factories: 


Columbia Crescent 
Iver Johnson Pope 
Snyder Tribune 


Have You a Club? 
Start a Fisk Bicycle Club in your 
neighborhood. A free booklet, “How 
To Form A Fisk Bicycle Club,” tells just 
how to do it. Write today for your 
copy of the booklet, and ride with your 
own club this vacation. 


The Fisk Tire Company, Inc. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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qt IS all very well to have a “snappy” 
infield, a fast outfield, and a pitcher with 
“enough on the ball” to bother the best of 
batters; but with all that a slow-thinking 
catcher will so disrupt a team that fast base- 
ball is impossible. The catcher, in the first 
place, must have a quick mind. He is the very 
center of the whole play of his team; he must 
be acute at judging batsmen, keen to hold up 
base-runners, sure in transmitting the proper 
signals to his pitcher and to the rest of the 
team. And besides a quick mind a catcher 
must have the life and vim that will animate 
the whole team. Let a catcher, the one player 
whom everyone else faces, be a ‘dead one,” 
and the whole team is “dead” by force of 
example. Given a catcher who has plenty of 
action, the same team comes to life, gets on its 
toes and begins to play the game with spirit. 

Suppose that you have found for your team 
a catcher who fills the physical requirements; 
what must he have for stock in trade? In the 
first place, he must be able to judge batsmen, 
for it is his duty to call for the ball that they 
will be least likely to hit. If the catcher knows 
nothing of the batter until he sees him for the 
first time at the plate, there are five things he 
must observe: 

1. The kind of bat the man has. 2. The 
way he holds the bat. 3. His stance. 4. His 
swing. 5. His step. 

If the batter has a long bat and holds it well 
toward the end and swings it freely, he is 
likely to be a dangerous hitter. He may even 
hit outside balls, straight or curved. A fast 
shoulder ball on the inside corner varied with 
a slow ball or a curve that breaks low is the 
best program for him until he shows a weak- 
ness. But if a batter comes up with a long 
bat that he holds short with hands somewhat 
apart, low speed on the inside and a curve low 
off the plate are pretty sure to be his weak 
points. On the other hand, if the man comes 
up with a “chunky” club that he holds in 
readiness, the close fast ball is probably what 
he wishes for most. He should be teased 
along with outside corner balls and a slow drop. 

More important, however, than noticing 
the bat and how it is held is to see how the 
batter stands and how he swings. If he stands 
with his front shoulder humped up and his 
elbow sticking out as a target to the pitcher, 
it is a safe guess that he will swing under a 
shoulder ball. Sinking the rear shoulder is a 
pretty common fault with many young players, 
and is one of the reasons for the pitcher’s 
axiom, ‘‘ When in doubt throw him a high one.” 
If the batter stands with his front foot nearer 
the plate than his rear foot, give him a curve 
off the outside corner. The probability is that 
when he steps forward to hit he will pull his 
front back even and will drop away from curve. 
The fast ball low inside will also give him 
trouble. 


[* THE batter stands somewhat facing the 
pitcher—with his rear foot nearer the plate 
than the front—he is a batter to be wary of. 
An inside ball is the best chance, for he will 
meet it, if he meets it at all, on the lower part 
of the bat, and accordingly with little drive. 
The batter’s swing, too, is very important, 
especially in reference to its being early or late. 
Some players have a long, even swing, others 
a short chop, and still others a knock-the- 
cover-off style. Of course the long, even swing 
with a carry through bespeaks the good batter; 
the other styles are signs of weakness. The 
choppy hitter can generally be worked for at 
least one strike on a slow ball; he hits early. 
The “slugger,” on the contrary, is often just 
too late on a fast one. He misses the home run 
that he had in his mind’s eye by the merest 
fraction of a second; but in baseball, if any- 
where, a miss is as good as a mile. Moreover, 
a change of pace is equally effective; he misses 
because of that, too. He is the least dangerous 
of all batsmen. 
Some batters have the bad habit of making a 
double swing—that is, a swing back and a 
swing forward while the ball is in the air. 
Anyone with that fault is an easy victim of 
speed pitching. 
The last thing for a catcher to notice in the 
action of an unknown batter is how he steps. 
If he pulls away, of course outside balls and 
out curves are the rule. If he steps too much 
into a pitch, a rare fault, give him one on the 
handle of the bat. If he steps too far toward 
the pitcher, a high ball is best. In general, of 
course, the end of the batting order is the weak 
end. Let those batters hit, if they can, any- 
thing that is not a “‘plain groove.” Make your 
pitchers save their greatest effort for the first 





five on the order. 
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The Work of the Catcher 


By Edwin Tarrisse 


But all that is about batsmen whom the 
catcher has never seen before. The second 
time they come to the plate, and every time 
afterwards throughout the game, more definite 
things about the batters will disclose them- 
selves. Two things especially a catcher must 
remember: what balls the batter missed the 
last time he came to bat, and what balls, if any, 
he hit. Every batter has his weakness, if only 
it can be discovered, and it is the catcher’s 
duty to discover and take advantage of it. 

The catcher has to work in relation to his 
teammates all the time, and especially in 
accord with his pitcher. He does so by giving 
signals that must be seen and understood by 
as many other players of his own side as 
possible. Of course he must carefully conceal 
them from the other team. When giving finger 
signals the catcher squats on his heels, using his 
knees to form a barrier to the vision of both 
the first- and third-base coaches, and letting the 
forearms of his gloved hand rest across his 
legs in such a way that a curious batter cannot 
see the fingers beneath. 

The usual signs are one finger for a straight 
ball, two for a curve, the thumb for a spit, or 
slow ball, and the whole fist for a “waste” 
ball, which is a pitch out, to enable the catcher 
more quickly to throw to a base or to foil the 
batter on a suspected hit-and-run. The finger 
signals can be seen only by the pitcher, the 
second basemen and the shortstop. Other sig- 
nals, to warn a baseman to look out for a throw 
from the catcher, are tossing dirt in one direc- 
tion or another, flopping the mitt or rubbing 
the right-hand across the shirt or stocking. 


HROWING the ball back to the pitcher 

correctly is one of the first things for a 
catcher to learn. He must shoot the bal) back 
straight and true every time without too much 
speed, but with speed enough to prevent a base- 
runner from trying a delayed steal. Make your 
pitcher realize your presence, and make him 
feel that you are working with him and are 
demanding his best effort. Psychologically, 
one of the best ways of doing that is by putting 
plenty of character into your return throw. 
A little carelessness there hurts the pitcher 
immeasurably. A return throw that the pitcher 
can handle only with difficulty—that comes 
to him on the ungloved hand, that is too high 
or too low, or is merely a purposeless toss— 
hurts his confidence. He feels that he is 
obliged to bear the brunt of the game. But if 
the ball comes back sure and true to his chest 
with encouragement behind it, he feels a 
stronger leg for the race. 

In regard to high fouls that the catcher is 
called upon to field, the most necessary thing 
is for him to flip off his mask at the click of the 
bat and get away after the ball, in the right 
direction. The uninitiated marvel at the fine 
sense that some catchers have in starting in 
the right direction after a foul ball that they 
could not possibly have seen after it tipped the 
bat. There is, however, a probability that 
good catchers know. A batter generally fouls 
in a direction obliquely over his rear shoulder. 
So it has come to be a rule that at the click of a 
foul, with a right-hand batter up, the catcher 
flips off his mask and whirls to the left, catching 
sight of the ball as he turns. With a left-hand 
batter he does the opposite. 

In the actual handling of a high foul, the 
catcher should not try to get so far under the 
ball that he is obliged to catch it over his head. 
He should let it drop easily into his mitt, held 


‘ palm up in front of him. Then he whirls, 


quick as lightning, and is in readiness to “‘peg” 
to the base. The runner may be making a 
steal after the catch. In practice, a catcher 
ought always, after handling a foul fly, to throw 
either to second base or to third for the sake 
of getting a feeling for distances. 

Fielding bunts is one of the most difficult 
things a catcher has to do. It is not so hard to 
follow a bunt down the first-base line and make 
the assist; but to chase one down the third-base 
line, pick it up and get off an accurate throw 
to the first-baseman is not so simple. In 
making the second play most catchers find it 
easier to pick up the ball somewhat facing the 
first-baseman and then to slice it at him in full 
career. Some catchers, however, prefer to 
pick the ball up with the back turned to the 
baseman and then make the throw by whirling 
around quickly to the left. Whichever method 
is adopted must be practised, for it is hard to 
do well. 

Another pleasant little task that the catcher 
has is tagging a man out at the plate. There he 
stands, crouched low to receive the ball that is 
coming like a bullet, and ricocheting as it comes, 

(Continued on page 43) 
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200 Scouts worked with the Sanitary Depart- 
ment. They served in every way in which a 
Scout could make himself valuable.” 


The Ouchita Valley Council 

AMONG other services rendered by troops 
— of this council was an all-night endeavor, 
by filling sacks and building up the levees, to 
stay the flood. In this the Scouts took the 
place of men, the levee force being doubled by 
their help. Practically every Scout in the 
council responded to the call by the city 
officials of Monroe, Louisiana. 


Vicksburg, Miss. 
THE Mayor and leading citizens of Vicksburg, 

Miss., have written as follows to the National 
Office in appreciation of Scout services: 

“‘Day and night, duty has been the watch- 
word of the Scouts. They have been at the 
beck and call of every organization that has 
sought to serve the people of the flood-stricken 
territory and their careful obedience to instruc- 
tions, as well as their initiative, has been good 
tosee.”” 


Tornado and Flood 


T°? the peril of flood was added a tornado 
at Fort Smith, Arkansas, which wrecked 
more than a hundred homes. Executive Fred 
Vantrease writes: “Among the hundreds who 
rushed into the torn district were scores of 
Scouts. Without waiting for orders they 
started to clear the traffic congestion and in a 
few minutes had turned confusion into order. 
They stayed in the torrential rain until they 
were relieved by the National Guard. When 
the waters receded the City Board of Health 
again called Scouts into service. They were 
sent into all parts of the flooded district to 
make written reports of all parts that were 
not sanitary. During the month of April these 
Scouts served approximately 2,500 hours. 


Seventeenth Annual Meeting 


About three hundred local council repre- 

sentatives from all parts of the country 
journeyed to New York to take part in the 
Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the National 
Council. These meetings, as you know, are 
very largely a review of the year’s work and 
plans. All the officers of the National Council 
were reelected, including Mr. Walter W. Head, 
as President. Mr. Howard F. Gillette, the 
Seascout enthusiast of Chicago, was elected 
to the Executive Board in place of Mr. Charles 
F. Glore, who resigned. 

As usual scouts played their part in this 
meeting. Troop 13 of Paterson, N. J., acted 
as orderlies during all the sessions, and the 
program of entertainment during the Annual 
Dinner—the big occasion open to the public 
by invitation—was entirely in the hands of 
Scouts. 

The ball-room of the Hotel Biltmore was 
filled with 650 people for the dinner. The 
speaker of the evening, Dwight F. Davis, 
Secretary of War, was sent to the flooded area 
by the President and could not be present. 
Col. Arthur Woods of New York, and Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, President of the Federal 
Council of Churches, so well-known to radio 
listeners, were the speakers. Mr. Head acted 
as toastmaster. 


Distinguished Service to Boyhood 

AST year, as you will remember, on the 

occasion of the annual meeting in which 
President Coolidge took part, and which Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell came all the way from 
England to attend, there was inaugurated 
The Award of the Silver Buffalo for Dis- 


tinguished Service to Boyhood. In connection 
with the annual dinner, Mr. Mortimer L. 
Schiff, representing the Committee, awarded 
Silver Buffaloes to the following, the presenta- 
tion being made by National Scout Com- 
missioner, Daniel Carter Beard: 


William Howard Taft, Chief Justice of the | 


Supreme Court, twenty-seventh President of 
the United States, the first Honorary President 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 


Hubert S. Martin, Director of the Boy Scout | | 


International Bureau, an official in the British 
Movement since 1909. 

Williams Adams Welch, Director of the 
Palisades Inter-state Park, member of the Boy 
Scouts of America, and a leader in the out-of- 
doors movement. 

Stuart W. French, Chairman of the Twelfth 
Region and of the Pasadena Council. 

Bolton Smith, Vice-President of the National 
Council, and for a long time Chairman of the 
Fifth Regional Committee. 

Walter W. Head, President of the National 
Council, Boy Scouts of America. 

Brother Barnabas, F. S. C., Executive 
Secretary, Boy Life Bureau, Knights of 
Columbus, and Director of the Boy Scout 
Catholic Bureau. 


Scout Stunts 
ONE hundred and forty-eight Scouts took 
part in the entertainment during the 

dinner. Besides the band of Troop 1509, 
Brooklyn, which supplied the music, eleven 
councils sent a patrol each to represent them 
in some particular stunt. One of the splendid 
features was that these patrols were entirely 
under the direction of their patrol leaders, while 
scoutmasters sat in the body of the hall as the 
guests of Mr. John M. Phillips, the pioneer 
out-doors-man and member of the Executive 
Board. Space does not permit of a detailed 
description of the stunts, so we list below the 
councils, and the particular patrol demonstra- 
tion for which they were responsible: 

Yonkers Patrol,.N. Y.—Use of Neckerchief 
in First Aid. 

Stamford, Conn.—Two-man Pine Tree Trek 
car demonstration. 

Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.—Use of staff and Scout 
rope in constructing flag staff. 

Queens, N. Y.—Drum and Fife color guard. 

East Orange, N. J.—Campfire stunts. 

Bronx, N. Y.—Scoutcraft activities. 

North Bergen, N. J.—Scout Life Guard. 

Orange Mountain, N. J.—Patrol of Sea- 
scouts. 

Paterson, N. J.—First Aid Patrol. 

Richmond Boro., N. Y.—Uses of Scout 
Neckerchief. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. (Troop 204)—International 
Scouts. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. (Troop 77)—Rattlesnake 
Patrol. 


Honorary Scouts 

HE National Council at this meeting 

created a new class of Scouts and elected 
seventeen men to its first membership. It is a 
group of the most famous American explorers 
and adventurers. As you will see further 
note about them in future issues of Boys’ 
Lire, I am giving you below simply a list of 
their names: 

Frederick Burnham, Merion Cooper, Roy 
Chapman Andrews, Capt. Bob Bartlett, 
Commdr. Richard E. Byrd, Lincoln Ellsworth, 
Stewart Edward White, Clifford H. Pope, 
George Bird Grinnell, Orville Wright, George 
K. Cherry, Kermit Roosevelt, George Palmer 
Putnam, Donald McMillan, Louis Fuertes, 
Karl Rungius, James L. Clark. 





A Pathfinder 








(Concluded from page 10) | 








Herewith are a cable and telegram dispatched 
immediately after Captain Lindbergh arrived 
in Paris: 
Caprarn CHARLES LINDBERGH 
Care American Embassy, 
Paris, France 

The congratulations of eight hundred forty 
thousand scouts on your achievement so splen- 
didly typifying the spirit of American youth. 

James E. WEst, 
Boy Scouts of America. 


? 
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Mrs. EVANGELINE LopDGE LINDBERGH, 
178 Ashland Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Eight hundred forty thousand scouts join 
me in congratulations on your son’s daring 
and epoch-making flight. To'no one will this 
adventure mean as much as to the Boy Scouts 
of America, in whose hearts your son is already 
enshrined as a hero. 

James E. WEsT, 
Chief Scout Executive. 


A soldier is 


only as good 





Thirty, forty kilometers on foot 
before going into an attack! It 
was found that feet which in 
boyhood had gone barefoot or 
worn light, well-fitting shoes 
like Keds stood this terrific 
strain best. 


as his feet— 


and so are you... 


Allnight long thetramp of march- 
ing feet on every road that led 
to the front .. . Then “duck 
boards” under foot and trench 
walls looming on either hand... 
Zero hour ... The attack... 


ITHOUT a minute of rest 
after an all night march 
they went into battle. Only the 
fittest men could stand such a test 
as this. And so army physical ex- 
aminations were especially careful. 


More men were rejected for 
imperfect feet than for any 
other cause! 

For this, specialists blamed shoes 
worn during the grade and high 
school age. 

In the West where you would 
expect to find the finest soldiers 
among cowboys and out-of-door 
men, the heavy, ill-fitting shoes 
which many had worn in boyhood 
had seriously affected the feet of 


THE “CONQUEST” 


This Keds model with vulcanized crepe rub- 
ber sole gives sure grip and wonderful wear. 
White or brown lace-to-toe style—white with 


black trim or brown with gray trim 


They are not Keds 


as high as one out of every four 
men. 

But in the South where the shoes worn 
in youth are more often light and roomy, 
very few men—sometimes only one in 
twenty—had serious foot defects. 

That is why many athletic coaches, 
trainers and physicians recommend Keds. 

For Keds give almost barefoot freedom 
yet they protect against barefoot dangers. 


Keds—the Shoe of Champions 


And of course Keds are ideal for sports, 
on turf, cinder track or gym floor. They 
are worn by more champions, by more 
school teams than any other brand of 
shoe. 

They cost from $1.25 to $4.50 accord- 
ing to the style you select. Keds are 
made only by the 


United States Rubber Company 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


unless the name Keds is on the shoe 
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Tie difference between good and bad putting is largely 


a reflection of your state of mind. 
But if you step up to each putt just 


won’t drop—it won’t. 


If you’re afraid it 


knowing it’s going to click into the cup—the chances im- 


prove in its favor. 
ter of confidence. 


After all, good putting is simply a mat- 
You can’t have confidence in the putt 


unless you have confidence in the club. 
MACGREGOR putters fill you with the supreme confidence 


necessary to putt well. 


In fact, that’s true of all MACGREGOR 


Clubs—they help you get the most out of your game from tee to 


green. 
request. 


Ask the nearest Pro or Dealer about them. Catalog on 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY COMPANY 


Established 1829 


Dayton, Ohio 








_ MACGREGOR 
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Demonstration ‘Week 


JUNE 27% TO JULY 4% 


HE thrill of your first ride in 

a Johnson motored boat... its 
spirited power as you speed o’er the 
water ...will long be remembered. 
Beginning Monday, June 27th—con- 
tinuing through July 4th—Johnson deal- 
ers the country over are going to take you 
Johnson motoring, they're going to let you 
drive one yourself. 
This week is especially set aside to demon- 
strate every form of water motoring with a 
Johnson—row boats, canoes, family boats, 


speed boats. It's Johnson National Demon- 
stration Week. 


Arrange now to take advantage of your 
Johnson dealer's invitation. Learn of the 
joys of an outboard motor, and particular- 
ly, the unequalled performance of the new 
1927 Johnsons. Ask your dealer for full 
details. Write for our 1927 catalog. 


Johnson 
Outboard ig, Motors 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 338 Sample Street, South Bend, Indiana 
Export Division: 75 West Street, New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Canadian Distributor: Peterborough Canoe Co., Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 


w, WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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Mordaunt’s head nodded vigorously. H€ 
seemed to slow his pace somewhat. Dean 
jerked his head—the ship was obscured from 
this distance. Falling snow had blotted it 
out. There was less wind, too, and more 
snow underfoot. 

“‘Heard two screams,” Mordaunt stated in 
his hoarse voice. ‘Cat, likely. Ran across 
a wildcat a few days ago. Not apt to bother 
you—if you let ’em alone. That is, providin’ 
they’re not particularly hungry.” 

“You heard two animal cries,” Dean said 
slowly, “‘and you didn’t hear a shot in between 
them?” 

The big man strode on. There was small 
growth now, and the snow was constantly 
deepening beneath their feet. The pilot 
glanced at his compass. They were still 
heading directly east from the ship. 

““Nary a shot, flyer!” Mordaunt chuckled. 
“Maybe it was your ears crackin’ a bit after 
coming down from the clouds. That engine 
of yours makes a great, old racket. Guess you 
were imaginin’ things.” 

Dean Cole did not reply. He knew that 
he had heard a shot. It was not the condition 
of his ears, nor imagination. 

Suddenly they were upon the rough shelter. 
It loomed ahead of them—a log cabin, without 
windows. ‘There was a rough-hewn door facing 
to the south. Great reinforced logs backed 
the cabin to the north, breaking the wind. 
Snow had piled up high, almost to the roof of it, 
on the north side. Mordaunt was kicking his 
boots against the logs of the door. He shoved 
it open, entered. Dean, his right hand still on 
his automatic, followed. 

There was astone fireplace inside. A rough 
bench was drawn up near it. Two bunks ran 
along the east side, one above the other. They 
were blanketed. In the center was a rough 
table, some candles and a lantern upon it. The 
floor was bare. There were cooking utensils 
hanging from nails near the fireplace. 

“Sit down,’ Mordaunt instructed. “TI 
figure you'll be here quite a while. Might as 
well make yourself at home.” 

The pilot felt a surge of anger at the surety 
of the big man’s tone. 

“You figure wrong!” he stated sharply. 
“Tf I can get the engine fixed up—and I think 
it’s a feed-line break—I’ll climb up above just 
as soon as the snow lets up. I’ve got mail in 
that ship—important mail. And the——” 
He stopped at the sudden gleam which had 
appeared in Mordaunt’s eyes. He would have 
given a great deal to have taken those two 
words back—“‘important mail.” But it was 
too late now. 

The big man was moving toward the coffee 
pot which rested near the glowing embers of 
the fire. 

Over his shoulder he flung the question. 
There was that repeated mockery in his voice. 
“Registered mail?” he asked. 

Dean Cole stood staring at the big man’s 
back. He was sure that he had not told the 
truth. He was sure that Mordaunt was in- 
terested in the mail back inthe De Havilland. 
So he did not reply to the other man’s question. 
Instead he asked one. 

“Alone up here, Mordaunt?” 

There was silence while wood was thrown 
on the fire and the coffee-pot placed on the 
tripod, crude but effective, which Mordaunt 
placed in position. Then he faced Dean. 
He was smiling. 

“T’m one of those fellows that likes to be 
alone,” he said slowly. ‘Sometimes it’s a 
good idea to be alone. Makes things easier.” 
It was an evasion, Dean realized instantly. 
And the answer was intended to give the im- 
pression that he was alone. 

“‘But you’re up here with a pal, aren’t you?” 
the pilot persisted. 

Mordaunt shook his head slowly. He loos- 
ened his mackinaw about his neck, removed his 
gloves and held his hands toward the fire. 
“Better take those gauntlets of yours off,” 
he said quietly. ‘Warm up a bit.” 

The mail pilot did not hesistate this time. 
Stripping his gauntlets from his reddened 
hands he moved toward the fire. The coffee 
was not yet boiling. He was hungry. As he 
leaned forward to warm his hands he thought 
that he detected an amused smile passing over 
Mordaunt’s face. But when the big man 
straightened up his face was expressionless. 
From somewhere beyond the cabin there 
came the distant but uncanny scream of an 
animal—for the third time. 

“Cats are hungry,” Mordaunt commented 








hoarsely. ‘‘Been howling a lot lately.” 
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Salute 
EACH GOLDEN MORNING 
WitH A SMILE~ 


Kill the mosquitoes ! 








Then when you crawl in for the 
night, you are due for a long, 
sweet, unmolested sleep. 
Use Fly-Tox. Then there will be no 
buzzing mosquitoes awakening you with 
an irritating challenge. 
Nor blood-sucking mosquitoes attacking 
you in your sleep. Piercing your skin 
Injecting poison into your body. Raising 
a welt on your skin that burns like fire. 
Not only is there danger in the bite itself, 
but when that bite is a flaming torment, 
scratching it may cause streptococcic 
infection (blood poisoning). 
Use Fly-Tox. Kill the mosquitoes. En- 
joy wonderful, restful nights—sung to 
sleep by wind in the trees and water 
murmuring along the shore. 
Awake refreshed. Vigorous. Alert. 
100 percent. Glad to meet the new day. 


FLY-TOX 
is a scientific insecticide 
Tt was developed 
at Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research 


by Rex Fellowship 


S% RAY your tent with Fly-Tox. 


Fly-Tox is safe. It is harmless to humans 
and animals. But sure death to flies, 
mosquitoes and similar insects. 


Fly-Tox kills flies. In hundreds of camps 
Fly-Tox is part of the standard equip- 
ment. For scout executives and camp 
leaders know that flies and mosquitoes 
are disease-carriers. They must be killed, 





All grocery and drug stores sell Fly-Tox. 
It does not cost much. Its use has brought 
about a truly wonderful summer comfort-— 
a house without flies or mosquitoes. 


KILLS FLIES 
T E §S 


I 
MOSQUITO 
MOTHS, ROACHES, ANTS, FLEAS 


July 




























FOR ALL BOYS 


“Sounded as if that one might be near the 
ship,” Dean said steadily. ‘If one got claws 
into the fabric of the tail assembly- a 

He broke off. Mordaunt had chuckled. 

“That keep you down, would it?” he asked 
in a strange tone. “Don’t take much to 
wreck one of those planes, does it?” 





“Tt takes considerable to wreck one—when . 





HARDLY a month passes without three or 
four releases of new pictures of the first 
importance in story and workmanship. On 
the heels of ‘“‘Old Ironsides” and the thrilling 
story of the Navy in the glory of the clipper 
days, we have the “ROUGH RIDERS,” and 
the tale of that helter-skelter regiment which 
won “Teddy” Roosevelt fame at San Juan 
Hill in Cuba. The scenes in the training camp 
at Arizona, where the toughest crowd of adven- 
turers that ever came together are subjected to 
Army discipline and mounted on a bunch of un- 
broken horses, provide some first-rate comedy. 
This is a picture to be seen, if only for our 
interest in Theodore Roosevelt, “‘Chief Scout 
Citizen.”” A Paramount Production. 


F YOU had the good forttine to see the 
picture called ‘‘Grass’”’ you are acquainted 
with the two intrepid camera adventurers, 
E. B. Schoedsack and Merian C. Cooper, who 


I’m around!” Dean’s voice was low, sharp. 
He looked Mordaunt squarely in the eyes. 

The big man laughed. It was a throaty, 
rumbling laugh. suddenly he stopped, reached 
for the fry-pan that hung near. 

“Maybe that’s so,”’ he agreed in a mild tone, 
“But right now, flyer—you ain’t around!” 

« (Continued on page 47) 


followed a whole tribe in Persia in its migra- 
tion over snowed-up passes in search of pasture 
for their herds. These men have now returned 
from an expedition into the Siamese jungle 
and they have brought back a thriller called 
“CHANG” of the every-day-life of a family 
making its home a few miles from a jungle 
settlement. As you and I learn to look out 
for the automobiles at the street crossing those 
Siamese must look out for the tiger, the 
leopard and the bear! There is comedy of 
the first order by monkeys; there are charges 
by tigers and leopards coming straight up to 
the camera that almost make you clutch at 
your seat, but the most thrilling of all are 
the pictures of elephants out for revenge, at- 
tacking the village, pulling down the houses— 
which, by the way, are built on stilts—and 
trampling them into a shapeless mass. It is the 
real thing! A Paramount Production. 
—THE Movie Scovt. 











A Baby Broadcaster 


(Concluded from page 30) 

















For years No. 14 hard-drawn copper wire 
was highly recommended for amateur use, but 
since the advent of short waves No. 12 en- 
ameled copper wire has become popular. 
High-frequency current waves travel mostly 
on the surface of the wire, and it is the oxide 
that collects on the sur- 
face of the antenna wire 
that increases its resist- 
ance. With an enamel 
coating on it, air is pre- 
vented from getting at the 
copper, thereby protecting 
it against corrosion. 

The question as to 
whether the flat top or the 
cage antenna is better can 
only be decided by con- 
ditions. Both have their 
good points. The cage 


type is preferable where The R. F. choke coil, consisting of goturns the surface of the earth. 
little space is available. of No. 22 wire basket wound, over 8 pins All connections should 
Acage about six inches in set 134 inches diameter circle. 
is wound over one pin, skip two, etc. 


diameter is an efficient 


LJ Ant 





size. The lead-in should ve a small cage, as it 
has less high frequency resistance than the 
same size wire cabled. 

A minimum numb.r of insulators must be 
used in both the antenna and counterpoise, 
thereby cutting down the chances of “strays” 
leaking through the insu- 
lators. For short-wave 
reception and transmis- 
sion, long thin insulators 
are superior to the short 
type. It is better to put 
an insulator at each end 
of the antenna rather 
than at the end of each 
wire. The same applies 
to the counterpoise. 

The usual practice is to 
suspend the counterpoise 
about eight feet above 


The wire be soldered to prevent 
corrosion. 
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“BABY” TRANSMITTER FOR VOICE BROADCASTING 


A is a 4% volt, dry cell battery; B, go to 140 volt “B” battery; Cg and Cp—Variable air receiving 
condensers, 0.00025 mfd; Cs—Fixed mica condenser, receiving type 0.0005 or 0.001 mfd; Lg and 
Lp—Inductance coils, 7 turns each, 3 inch dia.; La—Antenna coupling coil, 1 to 6 turns depending 
on type antenna; Rl—Grid leak resistor 0.005 meg. (5000 ohms); Rf—Filament rheostat, 30 ohms; 
Rfc—Radio frequency choke coils, go turns, basket weave type, wound on 8 pins set 1% inch dia., 
No. 22 SCE wire; S—Single pole, double throw switch; Ra—Bradleystat; D—Uni-cel, 1% volts; 
I—Flashlight bulb, 2% volts; T—Microphone transformer. A Ford spark coil may be used; M— 
Microphone; any good hand. microphone or ordinary telephone microphone; C—“C” battery, 444 
volts; Mod.—M odulator tube, UV 199 or C299; Rs—Filament rheostat, 30 ohms; Ac—Audio Choke 
Coil, 1 henry or larger. The primary of an audio transformer may be used. 


1927 
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The “‘Mountie” isn’t lonely 
any more 


HEN the supply ship steams south from 

the last outpost of northern civilization in 
September, not to return until the following July, 
loneliness will never again beset the lives of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police who patrol that 
vast, wild area. 

Radio is now brightening the long winter nights 
‘with music, special programs, messages and greet- 
ings from their “home folks.” 

And in the receiving sets of the “Mounties” is 
the best equipment obtainable. The batteries they 
use must be dependable. They must serve until 
new supplies are brought in a year later. 


cAsk Any Radio Engineer 
Burcess BATTERY CoMPANY 
GeneERAL Sates Orrice: CHicaco 
Canadian Factories and Offices: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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BURGESS RADIO BATTERIES 
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Why - - when - - how 
his teeth say - - 


CLEAN 


FEeLLows, meet Bob—captain of 
his own one-design class boat. He’s 
just won the club cup. That’s why his 
clean, glistening teeth, white as the 





crest of a wave, show themselves in a 
smile. 

What makes his teeth so white? 
Cleanness! Bob goes to his dentist 





























twice a year, and then keeps his teeth 
absolutely clean by using Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream. In his mouth, 
the calcium carbonate contained in this 
modern dentifrice quickly removes from 
his teeth the things that might cause 
trouble. It gets between the teeth, 
into the hidden crevices, where decay 
might start. Then the detergent, wash- 
ing agent it contains foams up and 
washes all his mouth clean—teeth, 
gums and tongue too—leaving them 
clean, refreshed. 

And his physiology teacher tells Bob 
that if he keeps his teeth and mouth 
clean he need not be afraid of dental 
diseases. 

Why not try Bob’s brand of dental 
cream yourself? The coupon below, 
mailed to us, will bring you a generous 
sample. 





COLGATE & CO., Dept. 209-G, 595 Fifth Ave., New York 
I want to try Colgate’s, Please send me, FREE, a generous 
tube of the dentifrice most American people use. 


Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 


| TULY—A nice broiling sun, sparkling waters, 

green grass, shady trees, and everybody 
under, or getting ready to get under, canvas. 
Fine !—but—bugs in the grass, bugs in the air, 
bugs in the water, bugs everywhere. However, 
we can put up with most kinds of bugs—they 
put up with us—but there is one bug that must 
be swatted on sight, and that is that insuffer- 
able old bug, Old Idle Five Minutes. 

That pestiferous insect has nothing to do 
all day but get in everybody’s way. His one 
object in life is to keep campers from making 
good use of their time. Here he comes buzzing 
again. Get your swatters busy, boys. The 





best aimed swats, that is, the snappiest jokes 
contributed to this column, will bring the con- 
tributors Boy Scout Diaries or prizes. 

Send in your best and let’s see if the barrage 
can stop the idle old buzzer. 











Artist: “One thousand wouldn’t buy this 
picture.” 
ONLOOKER: “ Well, I’mone of the thousand.” 


Correct 

TENDERFOOT (asking ninety-eighth ques- 
tion): “Is a vessel a boat?” 

First Crass Scout (trying to study): 
“Well, yes, you might call a vessel a boat.” 

TENDERFOOT: “Then what kind of a vessel 
is a blood vessel?” 

First Crass Scout: “A lifeboat, of course; 
now get out of here.” 


Obeyed 
Boss: “ Rastus, you good for nothing scamp, 
where have you been loafing all day? Didn’t 
I tell you to lay in some coal?” 
Rastus: “Yassuh. Ah’s been layin’ in 
de coal all day, tho dere is lots of softer places 
whar Ah’d ruther lay. 








A Flivver 


STALLED Mororist: “ Know anything about 
cars like mine?” 


Bricut Boy: “Yes. About 1,000 jokes.” 


An Echo from the Past 
TEACHER: “ Willie, who was it that prompted 
you? I distinctly heard some one whisper 
that date.” 
Witte: “Excuse me, Miss, but I expect 
that it was history repeating itself.” 


A Bad Spell 


Doctor: “Ever have any trouble with 
dyspepsia?” 
PatTIENT: “Only when I try to spell it.” 
A Head Land 
Seconp Crass Scout: “Jack fell out of his 
car the other day and twisted his peninsula.” 


TENDERFOOT: “His what?” 
SeconD Crass Scout: “Peninsula. A long 








neck stretching out to see. 
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Epiror: “In order to make this story a suc- 
cess it needs a detective in it.” 

AutHor: “A detective! Why?” 

Epitor: “To find the plot.” 


Sympathy 

Notsy TEAM MEMBER (sarcastically): “If 
there are any dumb-bells in this bunch, let ’em 
stand up.” 
After a moment of hesitation, Tommy stood 
up. 
Noisy TEAM MEMBER: “So you consider 
yourself a dumb-bell, do you?” 
Tommy: “No, but I hate to see you standing 
up there by yourself.” 


Real 


TENDERFOOT: “I know an artist that 
painted a cobweb so real a maid spent an hour 
trying to get it down.” 

SECOND Ctass: “Sorry, but I just don’t 
believe you.” 

TENDERFOOT: “Why not? 
been known to do such things.” 

SEcoND Ciass: “ Yes, but not maids.” 


oO! 
Dunes: ‘“ What did I get in the test?” 
BELL: “You got zero.” 
Dus: “Well, that means nothing to me.” 
Must Be Watched 
“T’ve got a new watch.” 
“What movement?” 
“Eccentric.” 


Artists have 











Dry 
PAINTER: “ Ever hear of dry paint?” 
THE SitTING ONE: “Yes.” 
PAINTER: “ Well, the paint you’re sitting on 
won’t be that for twenty-four hours yet.” 


A Hard One 


Aut Basa: “And when I said “open ses 
ame,” the rock split wide open.” 

Hajyt: “That was certainly some wise 
crack.” 


A Mail Order Uniform 
SourrE: “Did you send for me, my lord?” 
LaunceEtLot: ‘Yes, make haste, bring the 
can opener. I’ve got a flea in my knight 
clothes.” 








How to Do It 
“T’ve tried all kinds of alarm clocks for 
tenderfoots,” remarked the Scoutmaster, 


“but the smell of pancakes for breakfast is 
the best I know.” 


Hard Worker 


Visitor: “How long has that office boy 
worked for you?” 

Boss: “About four hours.” 

Visttor: “Four hours! Why I thought he 
had been here for a long time.” 

Boss: “Oh, yes, he has been her for nine 








years.” 
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Counr the fellows 
wearing Jantzens 


At swimming meets, beaches, 
pools—everywhere, Jantzen’s the 
outstanding swimming suit. Costs 
no more than any other pure wool 
suit. And a Jantzen lasts several 
years. You don't outgrow it in a 
hurry —material is so elastic. 


Jantzensare tightly knitted by a 
pr ocess called Jantzen-stitch, 
ence, the elasticity. 


Swimming coaches and champions wear 
Jantzens and recommend them. They fit so 
smoothly and lightly that your style is 
never cramped. With a Jantzen, you can 
plunge in, strikeout andswim freely . . . 
speed and action! 


Most stores sell Jantzens. No extra cost 
for a suit with the red silk diving girl 
emblem sewed on. Ask your merchant for 
red diving girl sticker or send 4c for two. 
Style sheet sent free upon request. Jantzen 
Knitting Mills, Portland, Oregon. Jantzen 
Knitting Mills of Canada, Ltd., Vancouver, 
Canada. 







The suit that changed 
bathing to swimming 
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Get Ready to Join a 
Harmonica Band! 


ES, you can learn to play as well as 

the next fellow. All you need is a 
Hohner Harmonica, our free instruc- 
tion book, and a little practice — and 
first thing you know, you'll be reeling 
off the tunes like a veteran! 


‘Pretty soon you'll be looking round 
for some other chaps to join you in 
a harmonica band—and that’s when 
you'll really appreciate what fun there 
is in being able to play this “mini- 
ature orchestra.” 

There are harmonica contests, too, 
in which thousands of boys take part 
—and some mighty handsome prizes 


waiting for those who win! 


The NEW 







A special orthophonic 
Victor Record (No. 20377) 
“How to Play the Harmonica” is now 
available for those who wish to learn by 
listening to the living voice of the instructor, 
and following the notes as they are sounded 
on his harmonica. [Illustrated instruction 
sheet also included. Reverse side reproduces 
“Old Black Joe” as rendered on harmonica 
with piano accompaniment. At all dealers 
selling Victor Records . complete 75c 


FREE Instruction Book 


Anyone can learn to play the 
harmonica by following the 
* clear, simple, illustrated 
instructions given in our 
booklet “‘How to Play the 
Harmonica.” Free at your 
dealer’s—or write to 


\ M.HOHNER, Inc. 
: Dept. 509 
“\ 114 East 16th Street 
















; home with the pitcher’s motion the catcher, 
/in his eagerness to make the put-out, steps 





| The Work of the | 
| Catcher 


(Continued from page 38) | 


| 











| off a spot thirty feet in front of the plate. The 
runner is on top of him, and already his spikes 
| gleam as they shoot out toward the coveted 
|rubber. A cloud of dust, a thud of ball against 
| the mitt. “You're out!” shrieks the umpire, 
and the catcher kicks the dirt off his shoe and 
rolls a practice grounder toward third, while the 
defeated runner ambles off to the bench. 
How did he do it? Well, it is sure that he 
did not tag the runner; rather the runner 
tagged himself. The moment the ball hit the 
glove, glove and ball went to the catcher’s foot, 
and the runner, sliding into it, tagged himself 
out. Some one may ask why he did not slide 
for the corner of the plate and escape the 
catcher’s foot? The answer is that the catcher’s 
foot just about covered the plate. With the 
catcher’s feet so placed the plate is blocked; the 
catcher simply puts the ball and glove to his 
foot, and any slide that does not come to that 
spot fails to reach the plate. Nor is there the 
danger of being spiked in that position that 
might be imagined. If the throw is coming too 
| late to get the runner, the catcher merely lifts 
his foot and lets the runner slide under. If the 
play can be made, the catcher’s heavily padded 
mitt protects his foot that blocks. 





BESIDES his many other duties a catcher 
must back up bases. He backs up third 
and first as many times as he has a possible 
chance to be of any assistance as a protection 
from a bad throw. There is the story of a 
college football player who a few years ago 
won a great reputation for recovering fumbles, 
not only those made by the other team but 
those made by his own side. He was coached 
to expect every ball passed to be fumbled, and 
so to get into a position to make a recovery as 
often as possible. In the same way a catcher 
expects the first and the third basemen to miss 
throws, and is on the spot at once, along with 
the pitcher and any other unoccupied fielder 
near him. In particular a catcher backs up 
| first and third on throws from the outfield 
to those bases. For example, on a long hit 
that appears to be good for three bases, or on 
any outfield hit that forces a play at third, the 
catcher is down, backing up the base. In his 
absence the plate is covered by the first- 
baseman, who has come in for that purpose. 

In throwing to bases the catcher must have 
definite objectives. A perfect throw to second, 
if the shortstop is covering, is knee-high and 
just over the bag. If the second-baseman is 
covering, it is three or four feet toward first 
and about waist-high. Throws to first and 
third should be inside the lines, shoulder-high 
for a force out, and lower to catch runners 
sliding into the bag. Throws must be got off 
quickly. That is ever so much more essential 
than speed in the ball. The difference in 
velocity between a swift and a moderately 
thrown ball, so far as catching men off the 
bases is concerned, does not amount to much. 
The lost time is in the fraction of a second’s 
delay in getting off the throw. No stepping 
except the natural thrusting of the left foot 
forward can be thought of. Deadly throwing 
comes from quick thinking and acting, rather 
than from hard pegging. 

There are one or two rules from the rule book 
that a catcher should always keep in mind. 
One is: “The batsman is out, if, while first- 
base be occupied by a base runner, the third 
strike is called on him by the umpire, unless 
two men are already out.’’ In that situation 
you have probably seen inexperienced catchers 
pick up the dropped third strike and throw to 
first to complete—as they thought—the put- 
out, while they allowed the runner, who was on 
first, to go down to second unmolested. 

Again: “Each batsman must take his posi- 
tion within the batsman’s lines as defined,” 
and so forth. The batsman’s lines are six 
inches from the plate, and any batsman who 
crowds the base closer gives the catcher grounds 
for protesting to the umpire. A pitcher cannot 
work effectively with a batter standing ‘‘on 
top of the plate.’”’ Another rule to remember 
is: ‘‘A balk shall be: delivery of the ball to the 
bat when the catcher is standing outside the 
lines of the catcher’s position, as defined in 
Rule 3.” It frequently happens on a steal 


forward out of his box before receiving the ball, 
and so the runner is safe in any event. If the 
catcher will restrain himself, he has time after 
the catch to step forward to the corner of the 
plate and still make the put-out. 

One earmark that stamps a real catcher is 
the way in which he helps the umpire. An 








umpire, as well as a player, resents being 














St. Louis Scouts — 








use FLIT for 
Flies and Mosquitoes 


Boy Scouts everywhere are now spraying Flit 
to rid their camps of tormenting flies, mosquitoes, 
and other insect pests. It’s the new, easy way! 


Use Inside of Tents 
Close the flaps and fill the inside 
of the tent with Flit vapor. Also 
spray the top and the walls of the 
tent—cots and bedding. In a few 
moments, Flit kills all flies, mos- 
quitoes, and other insects present 
—and keeps others away. Spray 
Flit before retiring and enjoy rest- 
ful sleep during the night. Flit is 
non-poisonous and harmless to 
mankind. 


Spray Outdoors 
While Flit spray is not so deadly 
to insects when sprayed outdoors 
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— it will serve to repel and keep 
them away for some time. Spray 
Flit on your leggings, woolen 
stockings, breeches and sweaters. 
Does not stain. Spray the grass 
underfoot, and relax in perfect 
contentment. Spray boats and 
canoes. Spray Flit outdoors — 
anytime, anywhere—when you 
want freedom from tormenting 
insect pests. 


Get acan of Flit and a Flit sprayer, 
today. For sale everywhere. 


Prizes for 
Vacation Pictures 


Wewill pay $5 apiece for the 
o-oo 
=: fifty best snapshots of camp- 
we eee ing and other outdoor scenes. 
ime Smouancot Show Flit actually in use, or 
foe's mes the Flit can and sprayer in 


your outdoor equipment, if 


ee —s you already own them, al- 
comet comes! though this is not essential for 


consideration in contest. 
Awards to be judged om the 
basis of clearness and interest 
of photographs, which must 
be received by December 31, 
1927, plainly marked with 
your mame and address. Ad- 
dress Flit, Room 832, 26 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


“The Yellow Can 
with the Black Band” 





DESTROYS FLIES— MOSQUITOES — GNATS — MIDGES 
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OFFICIAL FIRST AID KIT 
Boy SCOUTS e AMERICA 
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You'll always be “Johnny-on-the-spot” 
with this dandy Kit handy 


And it pays to be ““Johnny-on-the-spot” when one of your 
crowd meets with an accident. You can save him a lot of 
grief and pain if you know what to do and have the right 


sort of First Aid supplies to do it with. 


And that’s just 


what you've got when you carry this kit in your pocket 
or strapped to your Scout belt. It’s a peach of a kit, packed 
in an air-tight, waterproof tin box that slips in a canvas 
carrying-case. And it costs only 80 cents at your drug 
store or from the Supply Department, Boy Scouts of 


America. 


Bauer & Black. . 


. « « «e Chicago 


New York - Toronto 


© B. & B., 1927 





THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT KIT... MADE TO THE 
SPECIFICATIONS OF BOY SCOUT HEADQUARTERS 























The Dayton 7 was developed just for you chaps. t 4 
supplied in weights as low as 11% ounces. It is a long-lasting, hard-playing racquet. 
Wonderful quality, 7 


Here’s some dope on improvin 
gL 


your tennis 


THERE are just two things that 
really count in any shot you make. 
Yourself. And your equipment. 
The greater your skill and the bet- 
ter the racquet you use, so much 
better will be your game. 

It’s an important thing to make 
your strokes correctly. Eyes al- 
ways on the ball. Feet perpendicu- 
lar to the sideline . . . head of the 
racquet above your wrist... a 
long, clean stroke weight 
shifting forward as you hit the ball 

. acomplete follow through. 

But the most perfect stroking is 
not enough, if you cannot depend 
upon the racquet you use. 
The ideal racquet will al- 
ways give the same re- 
sponse to the same stroke. 
Its playing qualities will 





‘loose one day and tight the next. 








It is light, but strong, and can be 


For only $7. 


never vary. Its stringing won’t be 
Its frame won’t warp and twist. 
A Dayton Steel Racquet is the 
only racquet into which unvarying 
quality is built. Its twisted steel 
stringing is always tight, and sure, 
and tremendously resilient. Its 
frame is light and offers little wind 
resistance. It is well built, with 
an immense reserve of strength. 
Try playing with a Dayton Steel 
Racquet. It helps you to a fast, 
smashing game. It brings you con- 
fidence, increased physical alertness. 
A Dayton Steel Racquet gives you 
that feeling of perfect 
trust that makes for con- 
sistent winning. The Day- 
ton Steel Racquet Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio. 








cheated. His job is to give a square deal to 
both sides. If the catcher tries to make balls 
look like strikes by “‘pulling them over,” he is 
really attempting to cheat the umpire. 

No first-class catcher ever tries to “slip one 
over” on the umpire. He holds the pitched 
ball, if he has not a throw to make, squarely 
where it hits the glove. The umpire appreciates 
the favor, and if there is any doubt in his mind 
whether it be a ball or a strike he is pretty 
sure to give the benefit of the doubt to the 
catcher. 

No place on the team is more honorable or 
exacting than that of the catcher. It requires 
a keen mind, a quick body, and plenty of cool- 
ness and courage. A catcher must judge new 
batters as well as remember old ones; he must 
keep his pitcher up to the mark, guide the 
infield, and inspire the whole team with en- 
thusiasm. At the same time he has a great 
many hard jobs wholly his own; chasing fouls, 
fielding bunts, throwing to bases, taking the 
brunt of hard slides to the plate, backing up 
bases and assisting the umpire. If he does all 
of his many jobs well, certainly no one is better 
entitled than he to a large share of the credit 
for an honorable victory. 
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| Training the 
| World’s Greatest 
| Swimmer 
(Concluded from page 13) a 
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start a thrash up and down, the approximate 
distance between the top foot and the lower 
foot at the widest stage being from 15 to 18 
inches. While the action comes from the hip 
by the use of the thigh muscles, the knees are 
not held rigid but are allowed a moderate play. 
The ankle has an undulating action with the 
force of a whip-lash. The legs should be under 
the water at all times as the best traction power 
is obtained down deep. The legs make six 
beats while the arms go through one complete 
revolution. Some of the great swimmers get 
the best results from their feet by using them 
as though they were pigeon-toed. 

Arms: From the starting position lying 
flat on the water, face down and both arms 
extended forward, the left arm is brought 
downward and backward, sweeping under, the 
body with the elbow bending until the forearm 
reaches an angle of 45 degrees. The arm is 
best so that more surface of the forearm is 
offered to the water. The pull ends at the 
hip where the muscles relax as the arm is 
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brought out of the water. The forearm and 
wrist stay relaxed during recovery as the arm 
is carried above the water to the forward posi- 
tion. The action of the right arm is similar. 
As the left comes out the right starts its pull 
from the forward position, the hands at all 
times being equidistant. The motion is a 
continuous rotation, there being no break 
between one complete revolution of the arms 
and the one that follows. 


Breathing 


In any kind of vigorous physical effort you 
must have plenty of oxygen in your lungs. 
Most sprint swimmers before Weissmuller 
got along with one breath every three or four 
strokes. Say they were swimming 4o yards 
in a 20-yard tank, they would take perhaps one 
breath going down and two coming back. 
Why does Johnny breathe on every stroke? 
In the first place, Weissmuller wastes no time 
in breathing every stroke. He takes a quicker 
bite. He works the head turning into the 
rhythm of his stroke, whereas the boy who 
breathes less frequently breaks his stroke to 
do it. The less-frequent breather must take a 
longer draft when he gets a chance, which 
throws off his stroke and delays him. 

Then I figured out that a swimmer to keep 
strong in the water must have plenty of 
air, and must have it in as near the natural 
form as possible. Weissmuller grabs a quick 
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Two lives 
at stake 


Between them and death, 
only a boy and an 
Iver Johnson Bicycle 


“Lj oeine my vacation I 
was riding my bicycle 
along a lonely side road near 
our town. As I came around a 
bend, I saw a car lying on its 
side in the ditch. It was a 
wreck. I could hear people 
moaning underneath it, but 
couldn’t aid them without help. 
“I jumped back on my Iver 
Johnson, pedaled madly back 
to the main road, and hailed 
two men in a passing car. I 
took them to the wreck. We 
lifted the injured out, and 


rushed them to the hospital. 

*‘And make believe I wasn’t 
proud when I saw the account 
in the paper telling how I saved 
two lives!”’ 


Real, wide-awake 
American boys ride 
Iver Johnsons. This 
famous bicycle is su- 
preme from every 
standpoint — speed, 
easy pedaling, dura- 
bility and good looks. 

Theframeand forks 
are made of high car- 
bon seamless steel 
tubing — for rugged 
strength. The two- 
piece crank set and two-point 
ball bearings reduce friction and 
take the work out of pedaling. 
Vital parts are drop-forged—for 
double strength and to resist 
road shock. 

Finally, the rich, flashing 
finish—five coats of special Iver 
Johnson enamel baked on, then hand-rubbed. 
All nickel plating done over copper — for 
lasting quality. 

Color choice of Iver Johnson Blue, Ma- 
roon, Green or Black with ‘“‘Duco” white 
head. Best guaranteed equipment. See the 
Iver Johnson agent in your town, 


HANDSOME CATALOG FREE 
A new interesting catalog shows, in actual 
colors, the Iver Johnson models for boys and 
girls as well as for adults. Also Velocipedes 
and Juniorcycles for the little ones. Write for 
your free copy of Catalog ““B”’ at once. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
20 RIVER STREET, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


New York, 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago, 108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco, 717 Market Street 


IVER 


JOHNSON 


BICYCLES 


July, 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


























come ! 


The bigger they come the harder 
they fall! That's “Buddy” King’s 
experience with Western Ammu- 
nition. Here he is with the prize 
rhino of the expedition when he 
hunted in the wilds of Africa with 
his father and mother, both expert 
shots. . . . Sure-shooting WeEsTERN 








"King, of Winona, Minn., with 
huge rhino he killed with Western ammunition 


12-year-old “Budd: 


is the choice of most of the impor- 
tant big game expeditions. Youcan 
get this same ammunition for your 





.22—with 
Non-Corrosive 


22’s 
No more rifle cleaning when you 
use these “bull’s-eye” cartridges, 
boys! They keep the bore bright 
and clean; make the gun shoot 
straighter and make the barrel last 
longer, by preventing rusting, pit- 
ting and corrosion. Just clean your 
rifle thoroughly with hot water, 
then shoot only Western Smoke- 
less Non-Corrosive .22°s. Your am- 
munition store should have them. 
We'll send you literature and Free 
targets, on request! C'mon fellas! 


Western Cartridge Company 
754 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 


Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J., and 
San Francisco, Cal, 








WORLD’S CHAMPION AMMUNITION 











* 1927 








bite through his mouth and then exhales 
slowly through the nose. 

The natural process is to keep up continuous 
breathing, that is, the moment inhaling ceases, 
exhaling starts, and so on. Air is either 
coming or going at all times. If you breathe 
less frequently than every stroke, you must 
hold your breath. It is natural and therefore a 
punishment. Your lungs cannot burn carbon 
dioxide, which is all that is left of the air 
after the instant the lungs are filled and have 
extracted the oxygen. Weissmuller gets plenty 
of oxygen and that keeps him strong. 

Another thing about this breathing. The 
man who breathes less frequently usually has 


throws him off of the even keel he should 
maintain to avoid unnecessary resistance. 


The Back Racing Stroke 


Up to the time that H. J. Handy of my club 
developed the trudgeon back stroke, which 
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later was improved by H. J. Hebner one of my 
proteges who developed the present crawl back 
stroke, the racing back stroke used throughout 
the world was little more than an inverted 
breast stroke which had been developed in 
Europe. This stroke was very tiring and much 
slower than the present racing back stroke. 
It was with this stroke that Miss Syble Bauer 
startled the world by winning National and 
International Championships from 1923 to 
1926. 


The Breast Stroke 


The breast stroke has always been one of 

my favorites. My swimmers have won many 
National Championships in this event in the 
last ten years. On my squad now, I have two 
world record holders, Robert Skelton and J. I. 
Faricy. Michael McDermott, their predecessor, 
was one of the most famous breast stroke 
swimmers and was my first world’s record 
breaker in any stroke. If I had my way 
every swimmer would learn the breast stroke, as 
I believe that this stroke is one of the most 
useful, and for years I have fought for it 
against the popular clamor for the speedier 
strokes. It is my belief that it should be 
learned first. If you do not learn it first you 
will never learn it. 
Many fine swimmers have come from the 
membership ranks of the Boy Scouts and I 
know have saved many lives. The methods 
I have described can be used successfully by the 
young swimmer if he studies them carefully, 
although it is my advice to every Scout to 
try to come under the guidance of an expert, 
as without this it is almost impossible to correct 
the faults that you are bound to have and not 
know about. I hope that every Scout who is 
trying to become a better swimmer will find 
something in this article that will help him. 
I am confidentially looking forward to the 
time when Scouts will be members of our 
Olympic teams carrying Old Glory to Victory 
over the natators of the world. 


Gene Tunney 
Heavyweight Champion 
of the World 


Has a lot to say about con- 
dition and how to get it. 


Don’t Miss 
“Will Power With a 
Punch Wins” 





in the August issue. 


to twist his body to bring his head up. This | 












KEEP YOUR HEAD 
AND your FEET 
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And youll always be 
safe in tight places... 


QUICK thinking and sure footing 
will carry you through any “tight 

lace” in the day’s sports, climbs or 
Pilces. You have to depend on your- 
self for your thinking, but for sure 
footing just trust your Grip Sures! 

The suction cup soles of Grip Sures 
are scientifically constructed to take 
a firm foothold on surfaces where 
other shoes _ Thesolesare thicker 
—yet unusually light— and made of 
the liveliest, most resilient rubber. 
You feel as if you are walking or 
running “on springs”. 

It costs more money to build a 
shoe like the Grip Sure but it’s worth 


it to you in greater safety, speed and 
wearing qualities. The sturdy uppers 
of finest-grade duck match the 
tough soles in long life and resist- 
ance to strain. 

Ask for Grip Sures by name. The 
appearance of the distinctive suction- 
cup-sole has been widely imitated. 
But no other shoe actually grips by 
the same scientific construction 
which is patented by us. 

Your shoe or sporting goodsstore 
either has Grip Sures in stock or can 
easily order them for you. If you 
have any trouble getting them, 
please write us. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 


Makers of To 


Notch Rubber 


and Canvas Rubber Sole Footwear 


Beacon Falls, 


Connecticut 











Other Top Notch Shoes 


A PAIR of lower-priced Top Notch Shoes for knockabout everyday wear will 
enable you to save your Grip Sures exclusively for sports or difficult climbs. 


There is a complete line of 


Notch “knockabout” shoes in a wide range of 


o 
prices—every pair big value for the money. Look for the Top Notch Cross. 
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Wrist WATCH $359 / 





A Great Watch 


for boys 
who do things 


STARTING with the War, 
the Ingersoll Wrist watch 
came into its own—as the 
watch for active service. 

It is keeping up its rep- 
utation in these piping 
times of peace. Noted golf- 
ers, ball players, athletes 
of all kinds wear Ingersoll 
wrist watches. And so do 
boys who are destined to 
be the famous athletes of 
the future. 


Ingersoll wrist watches, 
like all Ingersolls, are de- 
pendable and good look- 
ing, too. Wrist Radiolite, 
tells time in the dark, $4. 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO.,, Inc. 


New York * Chicago 4 San Francisco 


Service Department: Waterbury, Conn, 





YANKEE $1.50 


The most popolar watch in the world, * ‘Antique’’ bow 
instead of the old fashioned “ring” bow, an up-to-date 
and sprightly-looking watch. 
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Wit the Glorious Fourth close at hand, 

we take pleasure in printing several puzzles 
that seem ready to explode with patriotism. 
They’re easy, too. 

And by the way, scouts, clamp down the 
lid on king’s move puzzles. Already we have 
on hand a tremendous pile of them, and it will 
take months to lower it. Try making some 
other kinds. 

Many readers sent complete sets of answers 
to the April puzzles, and, in recognition, each 
one of these clever solvers may expect to 
receive a Boy Scout Collapsible Drinking 
Cup. 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 


Arthur V. Jarboe, $2. John E. W. Hendrick- 
son, $2. John Yamashita, $2. 


Connected Squares 


(Prize Puzzle) 

2 2 $s 

ee a 

* 2 2.2 3 

s 2-2 2 3 
a a os ea a oe a ae a 
es 28's . & 22-2 
ss 2 3-3 : 2s & sa 
tk Sa : s+ 2 & 2 
a a a a a a ae ae ae ok 

2 ez = 

2 i. 2 2 

ee a 

a2 ss 
I. Upper SQUARE: 1. Bravery. 2. Alert. 


4. Open to view. 5. Pauses. 
1. A fall flower. 
4. Sinned. 5. 


II. LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 
2. A measure. 3. Earth. 
Peruses. 

III. RicHt-HAND SQUARE: 1. Convulsion. 
2. Athick soup. 3. Contraction of “‘are not.” 
4. Judgment. 5. A measure. 

IV. Lower Square: 1. The Witchcraft 
City. 2. Fragrance. 3. One who fails to win. 
4. A polishing powder. 5. Belonging to Mary. 
—ARTHUR V. JARBOE. 


Novel Acrostic 
(Prise Puzzle) 
All the words described contain the same 


| number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
| written one below another, the initials spell the 


surname of a President who served two terms; 
another row of letters will spell the name of 
the State in which he finally made his home. 

READING Across: 1. A neck of deep water. 
2. Pedigree. 3. To twist together. 4. The 
hero of Les Misérables. 5. Aged. 6.A 
collection of books. 7. An aeroplane. 8. 
Something new. 9. One who drives a dray.— 
Joun E. W. HENbRICKSON. 


Some Curious Cars 
EXAMPLE: What car means a great destruc- 
tion of life? “ANsweR: Car-nage. 
. What car is used as a disinfectant? 
. What car is of special importance? 
. What car is a big bottle? 
What car is a kind of musket? 
. What car is a merrymaking? 
. What car is a kind of pink? 
. What car is a spicy seed? 
. What car is a caricature? 
9. What car is a diamond? 
. What car is freight? 
11. What car is a rich color? 
2. What car is a variety of chalcedony?— 
Sent i in by O. McWILLIAMs. 
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Revolutionary Acrostic 
(Prise Puzzle) 


30a =—- 4 2? -—- —- & 3% 
i— Bai-- a =—- fs te = 
Ce a Sa. 7 
a Fe ee 
x 52 15 I 44 28 49 19 23 
‘wi —- + 6a & 
=z 92 22,—- 3% 8 3t — 3 
i= Bm = @ WF & 6 
5. omg og em 
2s @—- 8.— 
Reapinc Across: 1. A_ story. 2. As- 
tonishment. 3. Causing excitement. 4. One 
who acts a false part. 5. Clumsily. 6. Silent. 
Severity. 8. The state of being abject. 9. 


hea followed by thunder. 10. Efficient. 


When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the initial letters (indicated by stars) will spell 
the name of a youthful hero of the Revolution. 
The letters represented by the figures from 1 
to 10 spell a conspicuous figure of the Revolu- 
tion; from 11 to 18, a scientist and patriot of 
the Revolution; from 19 to 27, a young French 
general; from 28 to 33, the midnight “‘rider”’; 
from 34 to 38, a Virginia orator; from 39 to 43, 
captor of the Serapis; from 44 to 49, a traitor; 
from 50 to 53, an English admiral.—JoHN 
YAMASHITA. 


Beheaded Cities 


In the ten following cities, any number of 
letters may be beheaded from any one city 
in order to get the remainder stated. Ex- 
AMPLE: Behead an English city and leave a 
tiny pond. Answer: Liver-pool. Behead 
another English city and leave a Spanish title 
of respect. ANSWER: Lon-don. 

1. Behead a New England city, and leave 
a shaft sunk in the earth to obtain water. 

2. Behead a New Jersey city, and leave the 
ship of Noah. 

3. Behead a city of Michigan and leave to 
warble. 

4. Behead a city of Alabama, and leave a 
san of Nogh. 

5. Behead a city 
within. 

6. Behead a city of Nevada, and leave a 
negative. 

7. Behead a city of Illinois, and leave to 
depart. 

8. Behead a city of Massachusetts, and leave 
a weight. 

g. Behead a city of Ohio, and leave upon. 

10. Behead a city of California, and leave 
a negative. 

The initials of the ten little words remaining 
spell the name of a famous patriot and states- 
man.— JOSEPH KERSHENBAUM. 


of Missouri, and leave 


Patriotic King’s Move 
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By beginning at a certain letter and following 
the king’s move in chess (which is one square 
at a time in any direction) the names of nine 
generals of the Revolutionary War may be 
spelled out. The path from one name to 
another is continuous.—GERALD WILLIAMSON. 


Answers to June Puzzles 


CHARADE. Burbank. 

Letrer-AppiTions. Lafayette. 

HorticuLTuRAL Acrostic. Across: 1. 
Lavender. 2. Untwines. 3. Teamster. 4. 
Humorous. 5. Encircle. 6. Rehearse. 7. 
Beverage. 8. Unfetter. 9. Revolves. 10. 
Becoming. 14. Abundant. 12. Navigate. 13. 
Knickers. From 1 to 79, green, vase, rose, 
iris, aster, fern, stamen, vine, avena, corn, 


vetch, leek, sage, beet, onion, lettuce, cider. 

CONNECTED Pyramips. I. D, Rio, arrow, 
measure, adverbial. II. A, fun, tying, em- 
broil, requisite. III. L, eye, demon, guarded, 
excavates. 

ConNECTED Squares. I. Heart, elder, 
adieu, reeds, trust. II. Start, tapir, apple 
rills, tress. III. Tramp, radio, addle, miles, 
poesy. IV. Sharp, honor, ankle, rolls, press. 

Wuat A Scout Must Be. Begin at 11, 
kind; 
obedient; 62, courteous; 38, helpful; 
4, trustworthy. 
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1, brave; 26, thrifty; 33, cheerful; so, 
28, loyal; 
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Makin’s of a 


roadside 
hospital 


in his pocket 


HIS scout owns the hand- 

iest little First Aid Kit you 
ever saw. Small enough—slim 
enough—to slip into his 
pocket. Light as a handker- 
chief, to carry onahike. Yet 
in this Johnson & Johason kit 
is a real first aid—all that he 


needs to dress a cut or gash — 


germ-clean! 


Ever see one? Scouts every- 
where carry them. Ask your 
druggist to showyou thiscom- 
pact little kit. Costs only 25c. 


jefe BRUNSWICK ‘ NEW jeRSEv 


Two things to do— 


That’s all! 





1—Pinch tube to satu- 
rate swab with Mercuro- 
chrome. Paint wound, 
and kill all germs—like 
that! 





2—Now protect 
wound with 
aid—adressingand 
adhesivein one.The 
wound is safe! 





























FOR ALL BOYS 


Who wants to 
take one of these 
Instruments 
home, /o try for 
Six Days? 





The Buescher Trumpet 
C Melody Saxophone 
and True Tone Trombone 






What is your favorite wind in- 
strument? Saxophone, Trump- 
et, Trombone, Cornet? You 
can have any Buescher you 
choose for six days’ trial in 
your own home. 


Show Dad and Mother what you 
can do in just those few days. 


You can soon Master 
a “Buescher 


Every boy wants to play some 
musical instrument. Because the 
boy who can play has more fun and 
many ee that boys who 
cannot play, do not have. You can 
soon master a Buescher. Many play 
scales the first hour, easy tunes the 
first week. 


—if you can pass this test 


But you must be able to pass this 
test. {1} Whistle a tune, any tune. 
{2} Keep step with the band or 
other march music. If you can do 
these things you can learn to play 
in no time. 


Nothing like a “Buescher 


But Remember! Only with a Buescher 
Instrument is rapid progress assured. 
Because Buescher Instruments are easy 
to finger and easy to blow. That is why 
the great professionals play Bueschers. 
Finest instruments made. 


Sign the coupon below and mail it to. 
day for complete information as to how 
you can get one of these wonderful in- 
struments for six days’ trial. This will 
not obligate you in any way. Besides, we 
will sal you also a beautiful catalog 
showing all the models of your favorite 
instrument. Mail coupon now. Mention 
instrument you like best. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
2054 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


ee 


| BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO., 375 
2054 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
| Gentlemen: Without as me in any way please send | 
me your free literature. Mention instrument interested in. 


Age?..... Name instrument..-..... shdaindnasach toast didnt 
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|The Air Mail Flies | 
(Continued from page 41) 








The mail pilot stood motionless. Then» 
with a jerking motion, he leaped toward the 
door. He was out in the snow before Mor- 
daunt had time to make a move. The falling 
snow had not completely covered their foot- 
prints. Fifty yards—and the cabin was 
obscured. Twice he heard Mordaunt’s deep 
voice bellowing after him. But he did not 
reply. 

The footprints were becoming more difficult 
to follow. He halted abruptly, his eyes nar- 
rowing. He had left his gauntlets behind— 
fear for the ship had driven him to instant 
action. The mockery of Mordaunt’s voice, 
the hidden irony in his words, had made a re- 
turn to the plane imperative. He should 
never have left it in the first place. 

He stared down. Drifting snow had wiped 
out the footprints here, but he moved ona few 
yards and picked them up again. The snow 
was not deep; he was out in the wind again 
perhaps on the edge of the plain where he had 
landed. Growth was vanishing; he was sud- 
denly on the wind-swept, hard ground, with 
boulders about and the going much] easier. 
But there were no tracks now. 

He reached for his compass. Then he moved 
on, heading west. His hands were becoming 
cold, but it seemed to him as though the wind 
was decreasing in velocity, even out here on 
the plain. The ship, he told himself, should 
be near. He broke into a trot, his body bent 
forward. 

Suddenly it came into sight, and as it did so, 
he saw something else—the figure of a man, 
short and heavy-set, bent low and running 
into the storm! Running away from the 
De Havilland! 

He drew his automatic instantly. _ But even 
as he came up near the tail assembly of the 
ship the figure vanished into the white blot 
of wind-driven snow! Dean raised his gun— 
but he did not pull the trigger. 


“Steady!” he muttered to himself. “If | 


” 





the mail’s been tampered with 

Swiftly he examined the mail compartment. 
So far as he could see it was untouched. The 
mail was in heavy sacks, and the running man 
had carried no burden. Next he inspected 
the De Havilland, the rudder fin and elevator. 
Then he climed into the rear cockpit, after 
removing the protective blanket, and tested 
the controls. They worked. 

Relaxing against the cushioned back of the 
seat, he drew a deep breath. There were 
two men, at that. Mordaunt had not wanted 
him to know about the other man. But why? 
And why had the second man been prowling 
near the plane? 

He had to fight his way forward, over the 
front cockpit. But the wind was not as strong 
as it had been. And fifteen minutes later, 
with no interruptions from Mordaunt or the 
man who had fled, Dean had located and 
repaired a small leak in the main tank feed- 
line. A small leak, caused by a combination 
of plane vibration and cold—but a big enough 
one to prevent the gas from feeding into the 
carburetor. 

Dean’s head was paining badly now. He 
knew they would not let him fly on—his 
one aim now was to get the mail to Belle- 
fonte. But before he could take off, headed 
into the wind as the ship was, he -must see 
how much ground he had on which to gain 
air-speed. 

Climbing down to the ground, he moved 
forward, inspecting the frozen earth carefully. 
Twice he stopped and dragged small stones 
that might have caused a nose-over out of the 
path. He was breathing more easily when he 
reached the point at which he knew the ship 
could be lifted clear of the earth. But he 
moved on—until he was sure that there would 
be good ground a safe distance. The slope 
beyond meant that he would have to bank 
sharply after getting off the ground, but he 
was not worried about that. 

There was snow in places, but most of the 
paths the wheels of the ship would traverse 
were wind-swept of but a shallow depth of it. 
It was not a good take-off spot, by any means, 
but it was a possible one. 

He nodded his head, turned and walked 
rapidly back toward the De Havilland. And 
then, his eyes widening, he saw the huge 
figure, Mordaunt! Standing near the ten-foot 
propeller, a half-smile on his bearded face. 
And this time his rifle was not held carelessly 
in his right hand. The stock was against his 
right shoulder—and the muzzle was leveled 
directly at the mail pilot’s head! 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for August) 
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Heres All You Have To Do 


Eat one of those nice big bars of Mary Jane Candy .. . but 
eat it thoughtfully! For the big prize of $50.00 in GOLD is going 
to the Scout who writes us the best 100-word Essay about why 
he likes this deliciously different candy. 
As you bite into your Mary Jane bar, notice the rich flavor that 
expertly selected, freshly ground peanuts give to the center used 
in Mary Jane Candy. See how sweet and mellow . . . how 
nice and crunchy the outer coating is. Then tell us, in your 
essay, how it tasted to you, and why you think it’s as good a 
candy as you ever ate. Read the simple rules. 

Scout Camp Commissaries and most 

Candy Stores have Mary Janes. 


Rules of Contest 


3. Write an Essay... not over 4. Write your name, address and 
100 words long . . . telling why Troop number plainly at end of 
you like Mary Jane Candy. Essay. 

2. Be sure to tell us where you got 
your Mary Jane Bar. 

_ 3. Write on one side of paper only. 


an EE Scouts 


5. Send your Essay to the Chas. 
N. Miller Co., Boston, Mass., 
on or before October 15; 1927. 


(To enter this contest it is not necessary to purchase a bar. The Chas. N. Miller Co. will 
furnish a sample upon request.) 

The Chas N. Miller Co. will select the winning essay from 

each State. Each State winner will receive a large box of 

Mary Jane Candy, and his Essay will be entered in the National 

Contest for the $50.00 GOLD Prize. 

Selection of National Prize Winner will be made by the Chas. 

N. Miller Co., whose decision shall be final. 

Announcement of National $50.00 GOLD Prize winner will 

be made on December 1, 1927. 


REMEMBER— Every State Winner Gets a Prize AND 
THE NATIONAL PRIZE IS $50.00 IN GOLD. 


Get Busy 

















CHAS.N. MILLER COMPANY- Boston, Mass. 
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The Chimes of Santa Isabel 


(Concluded from page 9) 








Tedro was gone—back to Santa Isabel for 
the last secret preparations. Bill shivered, 
gaping down at those sinister figures below. 
These three snakes were veteran murderers; 
he had two shots for them: why not—— 

But horror of the mission’s near future made 
him careless of his own immediate present. 
His movement was heard in that pause which 
gloatingly followed Twisted Mouth’s words. 
Three pairs of black eyes were looking up at 
Bill—three rifles levelled. 

“A spy!” 

Then there was still a chance at the rescue 
of Santa Isabel! Panting, but moving softly, 
Bill regained the balcony, not daring to look 
down at the death so narrowly missed. He 
descended the ladder—was almost at once 
among the manzanitas. Dunny’s damp muzzle 
touched his shoulder, carressed his cheek. 

Immediately, Payne was in the saddle and 
tearing at a gallop in the direction of the mis- 
sion, ten miles away. 

They heard him, of course—the enemy. He 
heard their oaths. He clapped his heels— 
Dunny never needed spurs—into his horse’s 
flanks. They sped—but they had not gone a 
quarter-mile among the cacti before the pur- 
suit was just audibly begun. 

“Go on, Dunny!” whispered Payne. He 
bent far forward—spoke into the horse’s ears 
—patted the sweating neck. ‘‘Go on!” 

The animal snorted in assent and redoubled 
his efforts. The wind of their progress fanned 
Bill’s cheeks. He turned in his saddle: the 
moonlight showed him the three mounted 
murderers pressing after him, but still far 
behind. He strained his eyes ahead: there, 
sharply outlined against the clear sky, stood 
the sleeping mission. 

And it must not be too rudely wakened: that 
was no small part of the difficulty and danger. 
If he roused Santa Isabel after the peons were 
ready, its folk would only rush out to their 
deaths as certainly as if they rushed in answer 
to the bell that was to be rung by the prophet 
whom those cowardly butchers so firmly be- 
lieved could never die. What to do? 

Nor must Payne risk being himself silenced 
by an encounter with some scout. He saw 
that he could not succeed if he rode openly 
any farther. Here was the mission on its little 
hill, not two hundred yards away: he leaped 
from the saddle and, with one word, sent 
Dunny off alone toward Payne’s Patch. Then 
the erstwhile rider, crouching, ran on. 

Once more the atmospheric changes aided 
him; once more clouds crossed and recrossed 
the moon. He climbed the hill, keeping well 
away from theroad. Theclouds cast shadows; 
but there were other shadows, too—there were 
human beings, armed peons, scurrying, in- 
audibly and ominously, hither and thither, 
each taking up his post from which to issue and 
kill when the big bell sounded. Perhaps they 
did not see him—more likely, they mistook 
him for one of themselves: at all events, Bill 
achieved the row of cypresses undetected and 
flitted along it, from tree to tree, until he stood 
within a few feet of that archway above which 
rose the hollow tube, the tower, open at both 
ends, and bearing the chimes. Instinctively, 
Payne darted toward it and paused an instant 
in the darkness at its foot. 

The sky cleared a trifle. Straight above, he 
made out the bells, hanging in quiet readiness 
for whatever hand should set their ropes in 
motion, to “fix the Sabbath’—but also to 
“mourn at the burial.”” Those ropes dangled 
just in front of Payne. Beginning about eight 
feet above the ground, a series of ladders, nailed 
against one wall, climbed upward to the chimes. 
Here on the level 

Why, here two stealthy figures were ap- 
proaching! 

If Bill retreated through the archway, he 
must be seen so soon as he had passed its 
shadow. If he advanced and fought, the 
alarm of battle would serve the peons’ purpose 
as well as the clangor of the bell—and, mean- 
while, the pursuers, with their news from the 
tannery, should at any moment arrive. Payne 
was still in stockinged feet, however; he ought 
to be able to climb unheard. He jumped 
lightly into the air, flung up his hands, caught 
the lowest ladder-rung—was started. 

“What’s that sound?” the voice of Pedro 
Jaurez asked in Salinan. 

And another voice answered: “Is not the 
whole place full of rats? Be still and wait; we 
have five minutes by the moon before I ring.” 
This, then, was the prophet feared and 
adored, the Man that Could Not Die, and he 








was about to issue his metallic order for 


massacre! A mad plan suddenly suggested 
itself to Payne: he could not get to Father 
José, but he might prevent the ringing of that 
bell—might reach the tower-top, climb out to 
the chimes, cut the ropes—and then, in the 
silent disorder consequent thereon, somehow 
descend and try to enter the dormitory with 
his warning. 

Five minutes: plenty of time. He worked 
nimbly upward, and, as he did so, the whispers 
of the pair of cutthroats below followed him as 
changed from their natural tones and yet as 
distinguishable as if the tower were a giant 
speaking-tube. They were complimenting 
themselves—Pedro deferentially—on the per- 
fection of their arrangements, and Jaurez was 
as pressing as he dared to be to have the five 
minutes shortened. 

“Master, we know you cannot die, and so 
we put all our faith in you. Each man is at 
his post—or nearly each. Why should you 
delay?” 

“We must wait the fixed time. Otherwise, 
our allies at the tannery might not be ready 
to start thence.” 

But Bill knew that they were already near. 
Their coming would hasten matters. He 
climbed swiftly. He reached the top— 
swarmed out upon the cross-bars. Now to 
cut these ropes! 

And then he discovered he had lost his 
knife in his escape! 

“Now,” rose up to him the voice of the 
prophet. 

Bill was crouched beneath the central bell— 
the great central bell with its immense curves 
and its clapper of enormous weight. Already 
the rope to that clarion was shaking under the 
touch, far’ below, of the Man that Could Not 
Die. 

Payne looked down. There stood the 
prophet, about to pull.—Payne looked up. 
Here was the heavy clapper suspended from 
its great hook. And the hook was not soldered 
tightly: the clapper could be lifted off. 

Both hands and_a lot of strength would be 
needed. He must embrace tightly with his 
legs the cross-bar on which he sat. One slip 
—the slightest loss of balance when so mightily 
weighted—and he would be dashed between 
those slayers, himself without a whole bone in 
his body. 

He reached the clapper. 
got it loose—got it free. 

And just then the prophet pulled. The bell 
swung outward from the metal arch on which 
it rose above the cross-bar. Bill lurched— 
flung out his hands—recovered himself, but let 
the clapper fall. 

Two horrible screams shot upward. The 
one ended almost as soon as it had begun. 
The other—Pedro’s—went on and on in high 
hysteria. 

““Dead!—Dead!—Go__ back, 


He strained. He 
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The God of Father José has killed the Man 
that Cannot Die!” 

Verily a bolt from Heaven, that huge clapper, 
directed by no mortal hand, had done its work 
of rescue. It was with him as once it was in 
Thebez with Abimelech the son of Jerubbeseth, 
when the millstone fell upon him “and all to 
brake his skull.” 

There was not a peon to be seen when 
Father José and Brother Matias rushed out— 
not to their own deaths, but to meet Bill Payne 
standing dizzily beside the corpse of Felipe the 
bell-ringer, the man they had trusted. He that 
had been a humble servitor would ring the bells 
of Santa Isabel no more; striving to ring for 
murder, the Pakwan from the Rio Grande had 
died in his true character: the Medicine Man 
of all the massacres in all the missions of the 
Californias. 

Some fleeing peon from the mission must 
have met and warned the killers from the 
tannery. They were never seen again. But, 
even before old Father José had forgiven the 
rebels that remained to make amends by a 
return to their old duties, keen, dark-browed 
Brother Matias said to Bill: 

“Sefior Payne, I cannot—we cannot— 
adequately thank you. But I, who misjudged 
you, can plead that you pardon me—and I do 
plead it. No suitable reward could we offer 
you; but it you will stay with us, the water- 
supply for your land will gladly be made over 
to you, free, in perpetuity. Will you honor us 
by staying? I indeed begin to believe that we 
Californians shall, as you think, some day all 
peacefully become Americans, and that even 
I shall not be sorry for it. 
Santa Isabel needs—this American.” 
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PocketGen 


OU want the 

watch that hun- 
dreds of thousands 
of men carry to work 
every day — Pocket 
Ben. 

It’s as réliable as 
it is good looking; 
sturdy as it is accu- 
rate. It’s some watch! 

Sold everywhere 
for $1.50. With lumi- 
nous night-and-day 


dial, $2.25. 


WESTERN CLOCK. 


COMPANY 
LaSalle, Illinois 
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Long before the canteen is open, 
you'll be wishing for a Rainbow. 
Your mouth will be watering for 
one of those palate-tickling com- 
binations of delicious ice-cream 
between two crisp, tasty Rain- 
bow Wafers. The last bite is as 
good and as full of ice cream as 
the first one. More than that, 
they’re good for you. Camp 
leaders know that only the fin- 
est ingredients go into the waf- 
ers. You can also get Rainbows 
at the best drug stores and 
confectioners. 


and don’t forget 
Crispo CUP 
Cake Cones 


If you do prefer your 
icecreamincones,you 
might as well get the 
best ones. Ask for 
Crispo CUP Cake 
Cones. The cones are 
made of real cake and 
the ice cream fits 
down into the ball 
where it belongs. Ask 
your scout executive 
to have them at camp 
this summer. 


7 
Scout Camp Executives 
Let us send you free samples of Crispo Cup Cake 
Cones and full details about the Rainbow Sand- 
wich deal. Pleasing to the boys and profitable to 
the camp. Just fill in coupon and mail. 


Caxe Cone Corp., 
Rarnsow Bipe., St. Louts, Mo. 


I am interested in your Rainbow Sandwich deal 
and Crispo CUP Cake Cones. 
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Ernie Challenges | 
the World | 


(Continued from page 23) 











“T know you’ve only attended two meet- 
ings,” apologized Wattles, “And it wasn’t my 
intention to call on you until the latter part 
of May, but one of the fellows on next Tues- 
day’s team was called home because of an 
illness in the family and we’re forced to 
substitute. He’s on the affirmative side of the 
question: ‘Resolved that Aviation, as a means 
of national defense, should be developed inde- 
pendent of Army and Navy.’” 

“But I don’t know anything about flying!” 
protested Ernie, impulsively. 

“The library’s full of data,” reminded the 
president, ‘‘And I'll be glad to help you.” 

“But I—but I—!” started Emie. 

“Tt’s just a case of whether you feel equal 
to the occasion so soon,” emphasized Wattles, 
diplomatically, “‘Understand, I’m not trying 
to force you. But it occurred to me that this 
might afford an excellent opportunity for you 
to slip in and get the most difficult part of 
your membership over with.” 

““Y-y-yes, n-no doubt,” replied Erie, 
hesitatingly. Then, with greater conviction, 
“NO DOUBT!” 

The following afternoon Ernie was called 
upon to answer an assignment of a different 
kind. Coach Upton sent him out, for the 
first time, to pitch to the batters. Scotty 
McCabe was sent in at the receiving end. 

The distance from the dugout to the pitcher’s 
mound seemed interminable to Ernie, who 
obeyed the coach’s command much after the 
fashion of a mechanical man. He was conscious 
of bending stiffly at the knees and setting each 
foot, one ahead of the other as if every step 
was to be his last. After a long, weary stretch 
of it he stumbled into the pitcher’s box and 
stooped for the ball, with Scotty smacking his 
mitt and calling lustily to him from the direc- 
tion of the home plate. 

“All right, Walter Johnson, old express 
train! So they’ve decided to look you over, 
have they? Well, let’s take it easy at the 
start. Nothing more than a mile-a-minute! 
Float ’em in here, big boy! I'll tell you when 
to step on the gas. Remember, now! Con- 
fine yourself! A mile-a-minute!” 

And, under the momentary spell of this 
ceaseless chatter, Ernie delivered his first 


| pitch. The candidates had crowded the side- 


lines, impelled by curiosity, to see what this 
rookie pitcher might have. The ball cut the 
plate and landed with a loud report in Scotty’s 
glove. Guy MHunter, veteran shortstop, 
batting, blinked and grinned. 

“Strike one!”’ he called on himself. 

“Look out, Guy, he'll strike you out!” 
joshed a fellow player. 

Guy arched his brows and indicated, mock- 
ingly, how terrible this would be. 

The new candidate wound up again, deadly 


again passed it up. This time it was a trifle 
wide of the pan. 

“One and one!” he called. 

“T’'ll tell you what they are!” reprimanded 
Scotty, “You tend to your knitting!” 

The veteran shortstop dug his toes into the 
dirt and prepared for the next pitch. 

“‘She’s a beauty!” forewarned Scotty, “hit 
it!” 

Hunter swung, whirling half around. The 
ball cracked into Scotty’s mitt. Someone 
laughed. Hunter’s face turned red. 

“All right!” he called, “can’t do that 
again!” 

“Ho! Ho!” chortled Scotty, “listen to 
papa! Baby Spank! Right in the old groove, 
Emie! Make him count himself out!” 

An atmosphere of suspense crept over the 
field. Batting practice took on new life. Other 
batters in line commenced to talk among 
themselves. The next man up was to be Slim 
Jordan, State’s veteran second sacker and 
leading batter. 

Slim Jordan stepped into the batter’s box, 
wielding a shining black bat. His gaze took 
in the distant center field fence, on the other 
side of which was an area which he regarded 
as the favorite parking place for baseballs. 
Ernie pitched. It was a strike ball, and 
State’s star batter, getting set, took a terrific 
slash at it. But just as he swung, the ball 
took a quick jump and the bat missed by 
inches. 

Slim struck viciously at the next ball and 
ticked it on a whizzing line into the stands 
behind the catcher. 

“That’s smelling ’*em!” commended Guy, 
enjoying Slim’s discomfiture. ‘But where is 
all this killing you were going to do?” 
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OOKIE there—rubber cleats! 
They’ll make your feet grip the 
ground when you sprint for sec- 
ond. Rubber cleats—on a sturdy, 
handsome, re-inforced canvas sport 
shoe that any boy can be proud to 
wear—and a shoe that saves money 
for his parents, because it stands 
so much rough usage. 


That’s just one of the ideas that 
you'll find on Goodrich Zipps. 
Be sure you go to a Goodrich 
dealer, when you want athletic 
footwear. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1870—Akron, Ohio 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Ltd. 
Kitchener, Ontario 








Goodrich 


ZIPP: 






F. GOODRICH RUBB! 
page er af AKRON, Ono 
:. Canadian Goodrich 
Company, Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario. 









serious, and let fly a second ball. Hunter | 





“Tt’s coming!” prophesied State’s leading 








reasons 


why you should 
be a Western 
Union Messenger 


1. The pay is good. 

. The outdoor work is healthful, enjoyable. 

. Vacations with pay will enable you to do 
many wished-for things. 

. Latest model bicycle will be yours at cost. 

. Instruction in telegraphy is free. 

. You will develop poise, self-reliance and 
confidence. 

- You will come in contact with all lines of 
business. 

. The opportunity will be yours to choose 
carefully the line of work you would like 
best to follow. 

9. In your contact with business men you will 
attract the attention of some man who will 
offer you a real opportunity to forge ahead 
in your chosen line. 

10. When such an opportunity comes we shall 

gladly recommend you. 





co “I On Wh 


It’s great work for a wide-awake boy! 


Your opportunity is waiting for you at the nearest 
Western Union office. Stop in and see the manager. 


WESTERN UNION 
essenger Service 
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Pe To ALL Boys in X 
SCHOOL— 


This Editorial means YOU, too! 


66 r WOULD shock George Washington 
or DeWitt Clinton to see the shoes 
that carry boys to the high schools named 
in their honor,” 
in an editorial addressed to the students 
of two big New York high schools — but 
aimed at all school boys everywhere. 
Washington or Clinton would be 
shocked because they made ita point 
to be neat at all times — they real- 
ized that personal neatness was 
necessary to win Success. 
It’s no different today! If you 
want to get ahead in the world, be 
neat; and remembe 
neat if you go about with unshined 
shoes. 
“Spend two minutes a day” and 
put on a shine you can see your 
face in! 


says The New York Sun 


r—you are not 
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LARGE All Colors 
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IG MEN in America have used music 

as an aid to success in their careers. 

You can earn a college education with 

your musical talent—win popularity, 
have fun, earn extra income. 


Cultivate your musical bump. You have 
one if you can whistle! You can get any 
Conn instrument on Free Trial. Easy 
Payments if desired. Send coupon, men- 
tioning instrument. 


ONN- 
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WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURERS. 


€.G.Conn, Ltd. 707 Conn Bldg.,Elkhart,Ind. S 








Please send free literature and details of trial 


offer on.........-.-- guccancesenensee 
le (instrument) p 


St. or R.F.D.... = ; > 
City, State,County...................... 








RUCE and Larry 
were both enthusi- 
astic golfers. Every 
chance they got they 
went out on the links 
and every time Larry 
won, by his less brilliant 
but steadier play — until the day 
Bruce broke the shaft of his driver 
on the second tee. Bruce borrowed 
Larry’s driver which had a Bristol 
Steel Shaft. Immediately his driv- 
ing, which had been the main cause 
of his defeats, magically improved. 


“Say,” said Bruce, finally, “this 
sure is a wonderful driver of yours. 
It feels just like that midiron of mine 
with which I get my best shots.” 


“Sure,” said Larry. ‘That's 
why you’re driving so well now. All 
my clubs have Bristol Steel Shafts 
and they all have the same feel. 
swing each one the same, and so, 
naturally I play every shot as well as 
my best. If you’d get all your clubs 
with Bristol Steel Shafts that feel 
just like your midiron, you could be a 
peach of a golfer, Bruce!” 


Unfortunately for Larry, Bruce did. 
Write for Free Booklet 


WRITE for our interesting and 
free book on golf and the Bristol 
Steel Shaft. 


The Horton Manufacturing Co., 


117 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 















“Just keep your eye on that center 


batter. 
field fence!”’ ’ ; 
“One more, Ernie! Don’t waste it!” 


pleaded Scotty, highly delighted at Ernie’s 
inspired showing. ‘“‘Lay it right over the 
middle for the little boy with the toy bat. 
Easy now! Slow it up and let him see it! 
Here she comes! Make up your mind, Slim! 
Don’t hesitate!” 


RACK! The shining black bat swished 

forward in a flashing arc and Guy Hunter, 
with eyes on the center field fence as per 
Slim’s confident direction, was forced to look 
toward the catcher’s mitt in order to discover 
the whereabouts of the evasive sphere. 

For just a second there was a. breathless 
silence, followed almost immediately by an 
outburst of boisterous applause. Coach Upton 
and Big Mac, just coming onto the field from 
the dugout, glanced questioningly at the 
diamond as State’s leading batter turned from 
the plate and hurled his bat into the air, 
seeking to bury his humiliation in rage. 

““What’s happened?” asked the coach of a 
citizen bystander. 

“‘Didn’t you see it?” rejoined the spectator, 
gleefully. “Say, you missed a rare treat! 
That new pitcher just got through fanning 
Jordan. He let Hunter down on strikes, too!” 

“The dickens he did!” said the coach to 
himself in pleased surprise. 

“‘He’s foolish to pitch his head off that 
way,” reproved Big Mac, “he wasn’t told to 
go in there and work like he was in a game!” 

“Let him alone,” cautioned the coach, 
“he’s the sort you can’t tutor too much. I 
want to let him develop himself to a great 
extent. If he feels like cutting loose it’s a 
sign he’s on the upgrade. Besides, we've 
been wanting for some time to get an accurate 
gauge on what he could do. And this may 
give us our chance!” 

Big Mac said nothing more, but he elbowed 
his way through the crowd of candidates and 
civilian spectators until he had come to the 
front rank facing Emie along the third base 
line. Then he took up his position, standing 
out quite prominently before the crowd. With 
folded arms and eyes leveled, Big Mac pre- 
pared to observe critically the work of the 
rookie, flushed now with his first small sample 
of success. 

Emie, for the past ten minutes, had been 
pitching with his back to the wall. And, just 
as he had given a good account of himself in 
the snowball battle, he had likewise acquitted 
himself with distinction on the mound. Not 
many pitchers, not even the great Mac, could 
lay claim to having struck out Hunter and 
Jordan, one right after the other. 

“Well, I guess you just naturally made 
those kings of swat take back seats!” rejoiced 
Scotty, as Guy and Slim consoled each other 
while the crowd roared. “Now you're pitch- 
ing the way you ought to pitch!” 

The new hurler came out of his trance-like 
tension with a start. While under pressure 
he had temporarily forgotten the coach, Big 
Mac and the crowd, with the result that he 
had succeeded beyond his fondest expectations. 
But this spell had been too good to last. The 
uproar greeting his small feat in retiring two 
of State’s best batters on strikes had aroused 
Erie once more to that dread consciousness 
of self. What had he done? Why—he had 
fanned Hunter and Jordan! And there was 
Big Mac, funny he hadn’t seen him before, 
standing—looking—looking—! And not far 
behind was Coach Upton and the crowd of 
fellow players and spectators yelling encourage- 
ment. All eyes upon him—ALL EYES! 

Ernie instinctively recoiled. The next batter 
smacked the first ball pitched to left center 
for what would have been a beautiful Texas 
leaguer. There was little to it after that but 
a steady succession of crack! crack! crack! 
These cracks were not the sounds of the horse- 
hide coming in contact with the leather of 
the catcher’s mitt, but the ringing cracks of 
the ball caroming off a variety of bats wielded 
by practically every batter in line. And, with 
the change in pitching form, a murmur of 
disappointment ran through the onlookers. 
Big Mac stepped back a few paces to join the 
coach. 

“Looks like he’s too streaky to ever be 
dependable,” he commented. “Too bad!” 

Coach Upton had no remark to make. He 
did, however, rub his.chin thoughtfully. And, 
almost as if in answer to Big Mac’s expressed 
opinion, a nearby spectator was heard to de- 
clare: “All right, maybe he did go to pieces, 
but nobody can tell me that boy ain’t just 
about invincible while he’s got control!” 

Upon leaving the club house that night, 
somewhat crestfallen at the rather miserable 
termination of his first pitching experience, 
Emie suddenly discovered that his perform- 
ance had gained him new friends. Team 
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BIG-BANG 






CELEBRATORS 
NO NO 
MATCHES POWDER 
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—SAFE NOISE— 
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SAFETY PISTOL 
A Real Pistol in looks but safe—made of 
black Hg ey in leather holster. 
. 6P—Price $2.00—8 inches 





ARMY TANK 


Fired like any BIG-BANG with the added 
feature that Tank can also be fired by stepping 
on the ignitor. 

No. 5T—Price $1.00—8 inches 





HEAVY ARTILLERY 


This New Model has four red wheels and is 
mounted on a strong steel carriage. 
No. 10W—Price $3 3.00—-14 inches 


Mounted on two large 
red artillery wheels— 
comes in three sizes only. 






FIELD ARTILLERY 





No. 16F — Price $5.50 — length 23 inches 
No. 12F — Price $3.75 — length 17 inches 
No. 8F-— Price $2.25 —length 11 inches 
EXTRA.SUPPLIES a 
Bangsite (ammunition) per tube..... $.15 
Spark Plug (ignitor) per card ........ .10 





PARENTS!! Protect your child. Relieve your- 
selves from heaps of worry by getting him a 
powderless BIG-BANG—real in appearance 
and operation with An danger cut out. 
BIG-BANG in military games, saluting and 
celebrating has the Glamor, the Flash and the 
Boom which appeal so strongly to every boy, 
with the absolute safety demanded by the 
most exacting parents. 
AFE NOISE FOR SALE 
‘order ur dealer cannot supply you, send money 
-. or ‘ostman for a “ BIG- 


you prepaid in 
together with aX directions. 


FC 








GUARANTEE—If the BIG-BANG is not 
entirely satisfactory, return it at once and 
your money will be refunded promptly. 











The Conestoga Corporation 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


(FORMERLY TOY CANNON WORKS) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Kellogg’s 
keep you fit 
for summer 

activities 





GOOD scouts know that 
food plays the biggest part 
in keeping “prepared” and 
fit. 

So they eat Kellogg’s Corn 


Flakes. They are the ideal 
summer cereal and, eaten 
with milk and fruit or honey, 
provide a well-balanced, 
wholesome meal. 


No doubt you are looking 
forward to going to camp 
this summer. Troops all over 
the country are making plans 
for summer trips. 


They are not forgetting 
Kellogg’s—the cereals that 
give health and strength to 
growing bodies! Plan now 
for plenty of Kellogg’s at 
camp. 


“Kellogg’s Food for Camp- 
ers,” a manual containing 
suggested camp recipes, 
menus, etc., is now ready. 
Let us send you this booklet. 
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1 

KELLOGG COMPANY BL-7 | 

Battle Creek, Michigan | 

Please sen¢ me “Kellogg’s Food for | 
Campers.” 


Name . 








Street 








City 





candidates who had paid little attention to 
him previously, now showed an inclination to 
be friendly. They had been far more im- 
pressed by his one flash of power than they 
had at what had followed. 

“T don’t blame you for letting down,” said 
Jack Carlin, lanky first base candidate, ‘“‘no 
use burning your arm out on us just because 
the crowd wanted to see you pitch. Tickled me, 
though, to see the way you stepped on those 
cocky vets. Hunter and Jordan had something 
coming to ’em and they sure got it!” 

Emie stared. So this was the manner in 
which most of the fellows viewed what had 
happened! They seemingly hadn’t noticed 
his nervousness, his torturing self-conscious- 
ness. And they were vesting him with a 
credit which he didn’t really deserve. Didn’t 
blame him for “letting down!” Ernie almost 
laughed at the bitter irony of it. But he was 
glad, with it all, that the fellows had not dis- 
covered the true reason for his pitching 
reversal. 

Leaving the clubhouse in the company of 
Scotty McCabe and Jack Carlin, Emie met 
an elated and effusive Walter Botkins. 

“Put her there, Alexander the Great!” he 
cried. “Even J, in all my glory, couldn’t 
have done better!” 

“Could you have done worse?” asked 
Emie, disparagingly. 

“Say, let’s forget all but the first two!” 
begged Botkins. ‘Let’s think in terms of 
masterpieces! Those babies gave me the high 
nose when I was on the squad. Guess they'll 
be common clay from now on! Boy, that was 
worth a win over Bluffton to see! Where you 
going now?” 

“To my room,” answered Ernie, wonder- 
ingly. 

“Good! We'll go with you!” invited Botkins, 
cordially. “What do you say, boys?” 

“Suits me,” accepted Scotty, eyeing Ernie 
mischievously, “I’ve been waiting to be asked 
over for some time!” 

Emie’s face colored. It was pleasing to 
know that some of the fellows had taken 
enough of a notion to him to want to be in his 
company. But, in addition to his natural 
backwardness, he had never felt free to ask 
any one to his room because of Chubby. He 
could hear his roommate’s words as though 
they had just been uttered: “TI could see that 
you’d never be the popular type and I knew 
you’d never have a bunch of fellows running 
after you all the time, breaking into the room 
and—interfering with my singing!” ‘The un- 
adulterated gall of that bird! Yet there was 
something about Chubby which—which- 

“T—I’m sorry,” Emie found himself 
apologizing, “I’ve got a—er—sort of tempera- 
mental roommate. I—er—he has to be con- 
sidered!” 

Botkins’s eyes widened with anticipation. 

“Q-oh! That so? I love that kind! We'll 
consider him, don’t worry! What’s his 
temperament about?” 

“He—he sings,” replied Ernie, observing a bit 
fearfully that the three self-appointed friends 
were moving with him across the campus. 

“Tsn’t that perfectly splendid!” voiced 
Botkins, registering great delight. “Boys, 
we're going to have a recital. Emnie’s room- 
mate is going to help us celebrate!” 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for August) 








| Terry Washington | 
Casey | 
| (Continued from page 12) a | 











as he entered the room. But once the ex- 
amination was under way his nervousness left 
him and he settled down to the business before 
him. His four years of high-school work had 
taught him how to concentrate and how to 
think clearly, not just around the edges of a 
question, but right into the middle of it. And 
the result was that he finished the first day 
with a feeling of satisfaction that he had made 
very few, if any, errors. 

He was equally sure of himself at the end of 
the second day, and he faced the Wednesday 
evening examinations with a confidence that, 
if he did not finish with the highest average 
he was going to be well up in the lead. 

But the evening examinations proved to be 
the stiffest of the series, and Terry lingered 
long over his work. He worked right up to the 
limit of time allotment, and was the last man 
to leave the examination-room. 

A little worried over the result of the paper 
he had just turned in, he started through the 
shadowy halls of the Federal Building for the 
main doorway. 

Here was nocturnal activity. The night 
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OU will miss a lot this 
vacation if you don’t have 
a bicycle. You will gain a lot 
if you do have one—equipped, 
of course, with the New De- 
parture Coaster Brake. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 
Bristol, Conn. 


Talk this over with your 
nearest bicycle dealer today. ; 










Send today for amusing 
New Departure Puzzle 


a of the “‘Disappearing 
Chinaman.” 


NEW DEPARTURE 


THE BRAKE WITH THE MIGHTY GRIP 






























Goin’ Campin’? 
Need Some Money? 


Of course you need money if you’re going 
camping with the fellows this summer! Money 
for camp equipment, fishing tackle, a fielder’s 
sey or swimming suit, money for spending— 

Ow are you going to get all you need to have 
a good time this summer? We know. Because 
we have a plan that can help you earn several 
dollars every week, and prizes, too. And you 
can start in right now! 


Earn It This Way 


All around you are folks who know and like 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, The Saturday Evening 
Post and The Country Gentleman. Just ask them 
to subscribe through you and we’ll pay you 
for each order taken, either in money or 
prizes. We deliver the copies. 


It’s easy work and you'll be surprised how 
fast you can make money and what dandy 
prizes you can earn. Let us tell you how. 


JUST MAIL US 
THIS COUPON TODAY 












Batson Beales 


William Julius 
enjoys camp life, 
too, 


finds it’s easy work. 









THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1045 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I’m anxious to earn some money and prizes 











this summer. Please tell me how I can do it. 
Name 
Please Print 
Street. Age 
City. : ——— 
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DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS 
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MERITORIOUS 





Scout John Winner, who is the record merit badge 
winner in his troop, says, “It’s a fifty-fifty propo- 
sition, I could not have won these merit badges if I had not been prepared. 


Official Boy Scout 


ULSTER KNIFE 


This knife helped me win championship badges; badges for pioneering, camping, cooking, 
first-aid, forestry, gardening, and many others.” 


Get an ULSTER Knife and be a prepared scout. 
fnest steel and has the benefit of super-workmanship. 
inspected and the knife is constructed for the most exacting uses of Scouts. 
or hiking expedition would be complete without the Official ULSTER Boy Scout Knife. 


SERVICE 


Here is a knife that is made from the 
Every little detail is carefully 
No camping 


Ellenville, N. Y. 

















Thechoiceofyoung folks 
everywhere, because of 
truss-frame construc- 


ment. Strong and 


speedy. 

KeKoMo Stamped Metal Co. 
Kokomo 
Indiana 

If your dealer 
can't supply 
you, they will 
be sent, pre- 
paid, for $2.25 

(Rubber tired 

model, $3.50), 


Use this safe 
Official 
_ Scout Axe 







Stee! Tread or 
Rubber 3 









You know that axe han- 
dles do loosen, because 
wood will shrink. 

But the Plumb Official 
Axe has a remarkable in- 
vention. When the handle 


loosens, you just turn a 
screw and it is tight and 
safe again. 
A keen edge, a tough- 
ened head, and a tight 
When the handle,—that is what 
handle Plumb gives you. 
loosens At hardware stores, with 
(as all leather sheath, $1.80; with 
handles do) infantry canvas sheath, 
just a $1.65 (except in Far West 
turn ‘of and Canada). 
the screw 
tightens FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
it Philadelphia, U. S. A. 








PLUMB 


DOUBLE _LUFrE 
Hammers Hatchets, 


Files Sledges Axes 





r Own 
po July Sparklers) 


fine SPARKLER 
With it you can 


Make You 









Sparklers. It's lots of fun making 
your own, and they will be the best 
you ever had. Complete outfit con- 
taining everything needed to make 30 
sparklers and 30 golden 25c 
Sparklers postpaid for... . 
If you send 10c extra we will include 
the new **Boys’ Hand Book of Chemis- 
YY - + 
pages . - 
Chemical information. 
THE PORTER CHEMICAL CO; 
119 Summit A 
Hagerstown 


- 80 
1g 





The Best that skill and experience can 
produce—at real prices. 
Teceaiinuntaatiaaimithcoss, 

Outboard 

MotorBoats 

The most com line, including Step-Plane, Baby 

Buzz and Zip _ also most seaworthy models. 

$44.00 


up 
Improved models. Safe and sea . Strong and 
durable. Easy to row and handle with oars. 


$43.00 

and up 

Three models and four lengths to choose from. In- 
ciuding non-sinkable sponson canoes. 


up 
With or engine. 16 to 26 ft. long. 
CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY— ORDER BY MAII. 
Please state the kind of boatyou are interested in (22) 
—> TWO LARGE FACTORIES << 





THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. co. 
203 Ann St. chines 103 Bis Elm St. 
wisconsin \EitherPlace) mew YORK 













truck was at the loading platform, and postal 
clerks were dodging in and out among the 


they piled bulging mail sacks onto the truck. 
Terry gave the truck only a fleeting glance, 
It was not new to him, this departure of the 
mails. The truck driver, an ugly forty-five 
automatic slapping at his hip, was just mount- 
ing the seat as Terry passed. He paused on the 
running board to talk with a postal clerk and 
Terry brushed by him and proceeded up the 
alley toward the street. 

The main thoroughfare was deserted. It was 
past eleven o’clock and this section of the city 
was quiet. But just as he turned the corner out 
of the alley he caught a fleeting glimpse of two 
| fizures slipping furtively out from under the 
| glowing circle cast byastreet lamp. There was 
something familiar about both of them; about 
the way they slouched along and their careless 
dress. There was something unpleasantly 
reminiscent of the old gang days about the two 
pasty faces he had glimpsed momentarily 
under the pulled-down cap brims. Were they— 
By jingo they were—Mike Morello and Gazzy 
Shinburg, two of the old-time Peelers. They 
had been released from the Reformatory and 
—Terry almost stopped in his tracks as a sud- 
den suspicion leaped to his mind—were they 
| hanging around the post-office to—to hold up 
| the mail truck? 
| “The worst two of the old Peeler gang. 
| Betcha they are going to try and hold up a 
| mail truck—the fools. Think they can get 
away with it right here in the heart of the city 
—why—” Terry stopped, cogitating. It 
suddenly dawned upon him that more daring 
robberies and hold-ups than this one might be 
had occurred in the city recently. There were 
no police around and Terry knew that usually 
only the armed driver occupied the seat of the 
mail truck. What had he better do? Dodge 
back and warn the men who handled the mail, 
or find a policeman and warn him of the des- 
perate characters lurking in the vicinity of the 
post-office? 

But before Terry could make up his mind 
to do either came the grumbling roar of a 
motor, and the mail truck rolled out of 
the alley and started up the street behind 
him. 

For a moment Terry paused in indecision. 
Then realizing swiftly that if there was to be 
a hold-up it would occur immediately, and 
that he would doubtless be a spectator to it, 
he dodged swiftly into a shadow as the mail 
truck rumbled by. 

Scarcely had he gained his hiding place 
when from the cross street just behind shot a 
touring car, driven drunkenly it seemed, for it 
turned the corner and started head on for the 
mail truck as if to collide with it. For a mo- 
ment both the truck and the touring car 
slewed first one way and then another, while 
screeching brakes were applied. 

Terry, crouched in the secluding shadow 
became tense and grim. Righteous anger 
welled up within him along with his old-time 
hatred for Mike Morello. The mails; they were 
government property, and these gangsters, 
these outlaws who respected nothing, were 
going to loot it, to rob it and, perhaps, kill the 
driver, a government employee. Suddenly, 
in the crisis the first line of the scout oath 
leaped to Terry’s mind—“On my honor I 
will do my best to do my duty to God and my 
country——” 

The odds were three or four to one against 
him, perhaps more. Terry did not know. Nor 
did he stop to think about it. His interference 
might prevent the robbery or interrupt it long 
enough to bring a policeman to the scene of 
action. Already the thugs were swarming over 
the mail truck, with Mike Morello on the 
running board, his automatic pressed against 
the driver’s ribs. 

With a shout calculated to startle the gang- 
sters and likewise summon the nearest police- 
man, Terry leaped out of the darkness and 
dashing into the street made a wild dive for 
Mike Morello on the running board of the 
truck. ; 

Morello, surprised by the sudden interfer- 
ence tried to turn to face Terry. But, before 
he could get half-way around, Terry closed in 
on him and locking his arms about the gang 
leader’s body hurled him headlong from the 
running board. So violent was the onslaught 
that Morello’s automatic flew from his hands 
and described a glittering arc over Terry’s 
head. They crashed to the street together, 
and with arms flailing and legs kicking rolled 
over and over on the pavement. 

Once again these two sworn enemies were 
locked together in combat. 

It was a vicious fight while it lasted. Jolting 
blow for jolting blow, strangling hold secured 
and broken again. Heads came in violent con- 








tact with the hard pavement, knees wereskinned 
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(THERE'S no dispute as to owne:- 
ship when clothes are marked 
with |\Cash’s Names. For school, 
camping, vacationing, traveling, the 
one sure way to prove your clothes 
are your own, to prevent losses and to 
make your belongings stand out from 
the crowd 1s to mark them with Cash's 






PRICES Names. The genuine are identified by 
the name “Cash's” in the cutting edge. 
3 doz., $1.50 Order from your dealer or tf he will not 
6 doz., 2.00 supp.y Genuine Cash's Names, witie 
9 doz., 2.50 
12 doz., 





J.& J. CASH, Inc. 
427-A Street, South Norwalk, Conn. 
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Here’s Sport 


Build and 
Race the 
fastest 
thing on 
the Lake 


This beautiful 
model, which was 
designed for the 
boys of the 
famous Tosebo 
sailing camp, will hold any course desired for miles. 
It is not a “toy boat” but a perfect 30-inch Model 
Yacht and the skipper of it becomes a real sailor, 
capable of handling any boat, large or small. 


A special process makes it now possible for any 
boy to build up the hollow hull so necessary to 5 
and _ performance. t has been adopted as the 
OFFICIAL Model Yacht for the Boy Scouts and 
Sea Scouts of America, and for nearly 100 p ivate 
boys’ camps. 


_ Blue prints, plans and instructions, including full 
size patterns for each piece required, sell for $1.00. 
The complete knock-down boat with ready sawed hol- 
low hull sections, completely sewed sails, and all 
hardware and material needed to complete the boat 
(except the paint ) sells for $6.00. nd check or 
money order to the Tosebo Model Yacht Company, 
Todd School for Boys, Woodstock, IIlinois, or write 
for illustrated booklet. 































That’s what boys say when 
they see the keen-edged 
\ — Safety Pocket Fd 
e. Carried in ket or 
belt. Has steel foldin —— 
shield for blade, whic Hour 
disappears in handle in the 


when open for use. 
Marble’s No. 2— 
Steel handle, 
weight 20 ozs., 
length 11 ins. 


$3.25 








Outing Equipment 


is used by sportsmen and 
boys theworld over. Almost 
every famous explorer car- 
ties them — because they NY 
know they can stake their 

lives on Marble quality. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


showing big line of Axes, Knives, Compasses, Water 
roof Match Boxes, and many other things ni 
or hike, camp or tour. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 


6092 Delta Av., Gladstone, Mich., U.S-Ac, 


July 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





See Nature’s Wonders 
With The Bio-Set! 


| rn of Nature’s marvels 
revealed by the use of the Bio-Set. 
It will keep you, as well as the 
whole family, fascinated with the 
| absorbing beauties of Nature. 


THE BIO-SET 








A complete slide making outfit for young 
and old, consisting of the well-known 
Wollensak Microscope magnifying up to 
250 diameters,a complete set of fine dissect- 
ing instruments, permanent microscope 
slides all ready for use, blank slides and 
cover glasses, preserved plant and animal 
specimens for making your own slides, 
together with the necessary stains, chemi- 

cals, and reagents; and, in addition, a copy 
1 of “An Introduction to Slide Making,” 
giving full but simple directions for making 
your own permanent slides. Supplied 


complete in a beautifully finished wood 
frame box. 





The BIO-SET JUNIOR. Similar outfit, 
but with Wollensack microscope magnifyin, 
100 diameters. Complete, charges re 


Just The Thing You’ve Been Looking For! 
Send For Your Bio-Set Today! 











NEW YORK 
BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY CO., 


Dept. B 
34 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


automobile and airplane 
wires, electrical wires, 
submarine cables, 
bridge-building cables 
wire rope, telegraph and 
telephone wire, radio 
wire, round wire, fet 
wire, star-shaped and 
different kinds of 
of wire, sheet wire, 
-organ wire barbed wire. wire 


tting, wire conc! 
fratagerfkasrsted. story st how shea und 
il ted books: ibi raees of all the above wires sent free 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - Chicago 


A-R-C-H-E-R-Y 


BOYS, GET IN ON THIS! Send us $2.50 
and the name of your nearest sporting goods 
dealer and we will send you promptly postpaid, 
ONE FIVE-FOOT BOW and THREE FEATH- 
ERED ARROWS. The Bow is of selected 
northern Ash or Elm, highly polished, and with 
bright red plush grip. String is stout, pure flax. 
Arrows 24” long are white birch with .30 calibre 
bullet jackets and feathered with colored feath- 
ers, This is a real, hard hitting and accurate 
outfit, and the biggest Archery bargain on the 
market today. Send for our descriptive cir- 
cular covering our complete sets that retail 
from .50 to $5.00. 
INDIAN ARCHERY AND TOY CORPORATION 
‘lle, Indi 


Evansville, 
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and clothing torn, but still they fought like 
two terriers at each other’s throat. 

Terry heard yells, the scuffle of feet, and 
shots from the vicinity of the mail truck, but 
he gave them small heed. His blood was 
boiling now with the lust of combat. Every 
fighting instinct swelled up strong within him. 
There wasn’t going to be any question about 
which of the two was the best man after this 
was finished, unless 

Mike Morello, suddenly eased up in his 
fighting. He seemed to be reaching for 
something behind him; in his hip pocket. 
The thought flashed through Terry’s brain 
that he might have another pistol. 

Desperately he struggled to pinion that wan- 
dering hand of Morello’s. But despite his best 
efforts the gangster worked his arm beneath his 
body and suddenly flashed it outward. In his 
hand gleamed—not a pistol, but a wicked- 
looking knife. 

Then suddenly blackness enveloped him 
and he slumped forward and sprawled on the 
pavement. 

He had been doing well the interne and the 
nurse told him. He would be discharged 
from the hospital in a few days now as good as 
he ever had been except—well his right 
wrist might be stiff. 

AO ast cried Terry sitting bolt upright in 

d. 

“Yes. That knife. It cut a tendon,” said 
the nurse forcing him back upon his pillow. 
Dr. Russel said this morning that his wrist 
would never be limber again. But he was 
fortunate at that. The knife might have 
severed the big artery to his hand and—well 
then he would have bled to death. 

“T almost wish I had,” moaned Terry. 
“Wrist—stifi—that means I can’t” 

“Visitor for number twenty-two. Sergeant 
Donovan and Senator Lacy,” announced the 
floor nurse ushering in the grinning Ser- 
geant and a very tall and dignified old gentle- 


man. 

“Hello, Terry, son. You’re a lot better they 
tell me—what are you looking so down in the 
mouth for? Let me cheer you up with the 
news that you passed the examination for 
Annapolis with an average of 95 per cent. 
Highest of them all. You'll be a midshipman 
this summer.” 

“No, I won’t, Daddy Donovan. I can’t 
get into the Academy now. My wrist—the 
doctor says it will be stiff. A cord was cut 
and—and—well that’s a physical deformity— 
a stiff wrist is, and it will keep me out.” 

“What!” exclaimed Sergeant Donovan, a 
look of consternation crossing his strong 
face. Instinctively he turned toward the man 
who had accompanied him. “Is that so, Sena- 
tor?” he asked. 

“Yes, it is true—generally,” said the 
dignified man. ‘“But—well the examining 
board has a certain latitude, you know. They 
might agree that the wrist may not be stiff 
always, or they may decide that the injury 
will not make this lad any the less a good 
officer after he has gone through the Academy. 
Then, too, there are extenuating circumstances, 
so to speak. He was injured in defending 
government property. His interference saved 
the mails and the life of the mail-truck driver. 
And last, but by no means least of all, he is the 
son of a Congressional Medal man—don’t 
forget that.” 

“T—I—I’m what?” asked Terry. 

“T almost forgot, son,” said Sergeant Dono- 
van. “This is Senator Lacy. He—well, you 
see, your dad was a war hero, and a real one 
I'll tell you. I know because I was in the 
same regiment of Marines with him. He 
saved our whole platoon from being wiped 
out by capturing a machine-gun nest single- 
handed. I knew there was a citation for 
bravery and a Congressional Medal awarded 
him, and I have been trying for six years— 
ever since I found you in the freight yard—to 
get that medal for you. And with the help of 
Senator Lacy I have only just now got it 
through Congress and the War Department. 
He has the medal for you. They would have 
given it to your mother if she had lived. You 
can feel mighty proud of the fact that your 
father has gone down in the records at 
Washington as one of the nation’s heroes.” 

“My dad one of the nation’s heroes?” ex- 
claimed Terry Casey, his freckled face beam- 
ing. Then he added, “He must have been a 
corking soldier. He was, wasn’t he, Daddy 
Donovan?” 

“He was indeed, Terry. And if they'll give 
you half a chance I figure you'll be just like 
him,” added Sergeant Donovan, smiling 
happily. 


© 





A the pages of this magazine couldn’t begin 
to tell you the sheer joy of owning a Super 
Elto! The glorious adventures of cruising! 
happy jaunts to the finest fishing grounds! The _— 





The “a ‘ v* a ; : g 


keen thrill of foaming, slicing speed! 


Put an Elto on that boat — on any boat. Slick 
performance—boy! Justa flip of the fly-wheel and 
you're away! Abundant power — velvet smooth, 
always reliable. Real rudder steering — control 
from any seat in boat. Instant, push-button reverse. 


Only Elto offers full 
battery ignition. Only 
Elto gives quarter-turn 
starting —instant, easy 
starting with only a 
finger-tip flip of the 


'ywheel. 


Get the Elto Book — it’s free! ELTO OUTBOARD 


Motor ComPANY, Ole Evinrude, President, 
Mason Street, Department 58 Milwaukee, Wis. 








Sitting on To 
of the Worl 


RE’S nothing that puts a fellow on 
top like having sport equipment which 


he knows is the best. ‘“Kind-a’’ makes the 
other fellows look up to you— don’t you know! 
That’s how you feel when you own Wilson Athletic 
Equipment because you know there is none better. 
“It’s a grand and glorious feeling’’—and we don’t 
mean maybe. 
Wilson equipment is not made well but famous 
gevere and coaches like Knute Rockne, Walter 
anwell, Walter Eckersall, Red Grange, Thistle- 
thwaite, Ray , Rogers Hornsby and a lot of 
other famous athletes endorse it and some even 
help design it. That ought to make it good enough 
for any one. 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
Wilson Western Sporting Goods Co., 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
-s 












Morning to night—your hair smoothly in place! 


“I Can’t Get Em 


39 


Up,— yo7 


“T can’t get ’em up in the morn—ing.” 
So complains the bugler. 

But your problem is different. Stub- 
born, pestiferous cow-licks—you can’t 
make them lie down in the morning! 
And an hour or so after you brush your 
hair it’s generally out of place again. 

But that need not be so, today! 
You can keep your hair smoothly in 
place, all day long. 

From Coast to Coast, the hair dress- 
ing more fellows use than any other is 
—Stacomb. 


Stacomb not only keeps your hair 
looking right. It is also beneficial. 
Never leaves hair gummy nor sticky. 
Nor dried out, as frequent wetting with 
water makes it. And it helps to prevent 
dandruff! 


Stacomb comes as a combing cream—in jars 
and tubes—and now in the popular new liquid 
form as well, All drug and department stores. 


FREE 
OFFER 
Standard Laboratories, Inc., 
t. ¥-41 113 W. 18th Street, New York 
me free sample of Stacomb as checked: 
Original, cream form New liquid form 0 
A. Sey or Fee eee Ty ee 
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Do You Want to Win 
A Cash Prize 


You read the announcement in a previous issue of BOYS’ 
LIFE of our Bigger and Better BOYS’ LIFE program, one 
feature of which is offering more prizes for contributions 


by our own readers. 


If you have not yet gotten into the game and entered 
your joke, cartoon, story or article in one of the prize con- 
tests you should get busy right away. 


As you may understand, copy for each issue of BOYS’ 
LIFE must be put into the hands of the printers quite a 
long time before it is published, therefore, the articles for 
this issue must be written before many of you have received 


the preceding issue. 


So we are repeating some of the prize 


offers announced last month and urge you, if you do want 
to win one of these cash prizes, to pick out the contest 
which interests you most and enter your cartoon, joke, 
story, debate, rhyme, or other article without further delay. 


Cartoons 


‘THE subject of your cartoon must be some 

activity, interest or Program in the life of 
real boys. To win a prize, your cartoon must 
be really funny—a regular laugh producer. 
No old almanac jokes or warmed-over cartoon 
ideas from newspapers and magazines will 
stand any chance. Only original and real boy 
life cartoons will win prizes. Make your 
drawing in black ink, on cardboard, size eight 
by twelve inches. No other size of drawing 
will be considered. Cartoons which do not 
win prizes will be destroyed. No cartoons will 
be returned. 

A first prize of Ten Dollars and a second 
prize of Five Dollars will be awarded each 
month for the two best cartoons chosen by 
our editors, who are the sole judges, and 
published in Boys’ Lire. In addition to these 
two prizes, additional cartoons may be chosen 
for which prizes of Three Dollars will be 
awarded for each one published. Write your 
name, address and age plainly on the back 
of your drawing, and mail flat to Cartoon Con- 
test Editor, Boys’ Lirr, 200 Tifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Can You Make a Mary Hadda? 


OU have heard lots of these about Mary 

had a little goat, or a little Ford or even 
parodies of the original, “Mary had a little 
lamb.” Here is a chance to show your skill 
as a jokesmith. Make up a Mary Hadda 
verse, or several if you can, write same plainly 
on one side of paper only, in ink or type- 
writing, and mail to the Joke Contest Editor, 
Boys’ Lirr, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Your entry must be received on or 
before Tuesday, July 5, 1927, on which date 
this competition will be closed. 

A first prize of Ten Dollars will be awarded 
for the best Mary Hadda rhyme chosen by 
the editors of Boys’ Lire and a second prize 
of Five Dollars. Twenty additional prizes of 
One Dollar each for next best twenty rhymes 
chosen by the editors. 


Post-Card Debates 
you like to argue, of course. Every live 

boy does; but a lot of argument is simply a 
waste of breath and time. Here’s a chance for 
you to make your arguments pay. 

The opinions and views of you boys of to- 
day—you men of to-morrow—are deserving 
of careful consideration, because the whole 
world wants to know what boys are thinking 
about. 

First, of course, we must have you help us 
eng out the questions that you think are 

ig enough to be worth arguing about. So 
our first post-card debate is aimed at finding 
out what questions we shall discuss in future 
prize contests in this series. 

Write your personal answer to the question 
named below on a government postal, or a 
card or sheet of paper of the same size, i. e., 
3% by 5% inches. Write plainly and, of 


course, briefly. Use ink or typewriter. Be 
sure to add your name, address and age, 
plainly. 


What is the Big Problem of the 
World To-day? 


AIL to the Debate Contest Editor, Eoys’ 

Li=k, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
on or before Tuesday, July 5, 1927, on which 
date this contest will be closed. A first prize 
of Ten Dollars will be awarded for debate 
counted best by editors of Boys’ Lire. 
second prize of Five Dollars and five additional 
prizes of Three Dollars each will also be 
avarded. 


Stories 
AS ANNOUNCED in our April issue, Boys’ 
Lirf is now conducting a big cash prize 
contest for stories written by real boys. Full 
particulars as to rules, regulations, etc., wil 
be sent on request. Stories are to be not 
more than 4,000 words. 


$300 Cash Prizes 


I oo chic kwawcssaascee $100.00 
lk kind ao nd WR AIO 50.00 
ES EP ere 25.00 


All the above prizes are awarded in addition 
lo full payment for each story accepted and 
published at regular editorial rates. 

Write to-day for full details of this big con- 
test. Address The Short Story Contest 
Editors, Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

Handicraft 

DESCRIBE briefly, yet plainly and com- 

pletely, any article that any ordinary boy 
who is handy with tools can build without 
much expense. Mind you, it must not require 
a lot of expensive tools or material and must 
not be so complicated and elaborate that an 
average handy boy could not build it. Also, 
it must be something that any boy would 
enjoy making, such as a model aeroplane, a 
handy household device, a pushmobile, an 
article of camping equipment, etc. 

Illustrate your article with photographs of 
the finished product, or plainly and accurately 
drawn working drawings, also estimating size 
and amount of material required. If you can 
send both working drawings and photograph 
of finished product, so much the better. 

Working drawings or photographs must 
not be more than eight by twelve inches and 
must be mailed flat. No entries in contest 
can be returned. 

A first prize of Fifteen Dollars will be 
awarded. Second prize, Ten Dollars. Third 
prize, Five Dollars. Editors of Boys’ Lire 
to be sole judges. Entries for this contest 
must be received on or before July 5, 1927. 
Address all entries to Handicraft Contest 
Editor, Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Boys’ LIFE 
Bigger and Better for More Boys 
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by O.W- Sanne 


= HAVE discovered quite a lot of stamps 
that are variations of color and not listed 
in the catalogue such as this brown and 
blue Costa Rica of 1907 which is described only 
as yellow and dull blue.” Harry held with 
his stamp tongs the adhesive in question. Bob 
and he had found Mr. Birwood at one of the 
tables in the Franklin Stamp Club, where he 
had been examining the auction lots of the 
evening. 

‘Yellow is the most perishable of all stamp 
colors,” Mr. Birwood explained. ‘It becomes 
oxidized if brought in contact with certain 
chemicals, but may be restored to its original 
tint by several known treatments. You will 
find the catalogue quite reliable on the great 
majority of shade variations. Several years 
ago I discovered two Chilian stamps so entirely 
unusual that I carried them to a friend, an ex- 
pert stamp-repairer, whose judgment I felt 
I could rely on. These two copies were the 
one centavo, green, and two centavos, carmine, 
of the 1905 to 1909 issue. My one centavo was 
Llack, the two, maroon. The stamp-repairer 
examined them carefully and smiled. ‘“Some- 
body’s been experimenting,”’ he scid. Turning 
the stamps over he called my attention to un- 
even pinkish tones on the backs. “‘ Chemicals,” 
he commented. Since then I have been sus- 
picious of marked variations. There are prep- 
arations for removing ink especially effective 
when the canceling has been done in writing. 
Yet a cleaned copy may always be identified. 
I have a vermilion and green, five shillings, 
Cayman Islands, 1907, that has been tampered 
with. The vermilion is very much faded and, 
elthough the gum has been carefully restored 
to the back so that the specimen appears 
to be unused, no well-trained philatelist would 
accept it as a satisfactory copy. It is because 
of this dishonest stamp-cleaning for further 
postal use that some governments have 
punched holes, cut, or otherwise disfigured 
stamps so they could not be restored. Many 
United States revenues are treated in this way, 
and are listed at much lower prices accordingly 
in the catalogue. Spanish stamps of early 
issues are found with round holes punched 
through them. One quite interesting case is 
that of the Paraguay, ten centavos, violct 
blue, which was issued punched with a small, 
round hole—‘to prevent fraudulent sur- 
charges,’ is explained in the catalogue.” 

“You mentioned stamps canceled with writ- 
ing ink,” said Bob. “I thought they were 
always “revenues.” 

“Not always. Many Colombian Republic 
issues are found postally used under those 
conditions. Even the United States has re- 
sorted to that method. The five-cent, New 
York, black on bluish paper of 1845, is more 
plentiful pen-canceled than otherwise, and 
many Confederates are to be included. It is 
well to know when to discriminate in this vari- 
able rule. Prices of stamps used as revenues 
have only a fraction of the value of those that 
have gone properly through the mail. Remem- 
ber, too, the bar cancelation on Belgian and 
Spanish stamps. These heavy, black horizon- 
tal lines were printed on remainders when 
new issues were to be put on sale at post-ofiices, 
and were then sold to dealers and collectors. 
By the way, Harry, you are always so clever at 
remembering facts—two United States com- 
memoratives are to be issued in August, one 
for Vermont—the Battle of Bennington, jand the 
other in memory of Fort Stanwix, New York. 
Can you tell us anything of these two events?” 

Harry’s forehead would always flush when 
his reputation was challenged in this way, but, 
as usual, he came back with a quite satisfac- 
tory reply. He cleared his throat and began: 

“‘T heard about those proposed commemora- 
tives some time ago and I looked them up in our 
American history at home. Some newspaper 
articles appeared too that I read. Fort 
Stanwix was built in 1758 by Colonel Brad- 
street, Brig.-Gen. John Stanwix and others, 
following the disastrous defeat of the English 
against the French under Montcalm at Ti- 
conderoga in the French and Indian War. A 
famous treaty was made there with ‘the Six 
Nations,’ a federation of Indian tribes, by 
Sir William Johnson in 1768. Fourteen years 
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No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
| report any unsatisfactory service. 


NOBODY KNOWS 


What is happening in China: but we know that Scott 
Seald Packet No. 277 will certainly please you, for it has 
in it the DRAGON stamps of Imperial China, the JUNK 
and REAPER stamps of the later Republic issues, many 
surcharges and interesting postage dues. This bargain 
packet contains 25 guaranteed genuine stamps for only 25c. 
Other fine Scott Seald packets to yt up your album pages; 
No. 68, 100 DIFF. from FIFTY DIFFERENT countries, 
25e; No. 8, 1000 diff. (general collection) $1.00; No. 152, 
100 different from Europe, 10c; No. 67,100 diff. of the beau- 
tiful French Colonials, 40¢; No. 146, 200 diff. from Austria 
only 25c; No. 202, 50 different from Wurtemburg, 25c. 
The Scott price list which is free contains hundreds of 
sets, dime sets, packets, illustrated Scott albums, hinges, 
tongs, magnifying glasses, watermark detectors and other 
accessories. Ask us to send it to you when we fill your 
packet order. 


INTERNATIONAL JUNIOR POSTAGE 
STAMP ALBUM 
1927 Edition. 

Spaces for 21,000 stamps. Fully illustrated. 
No. 1. Attractive blue cover, red corners.......... . 
No. 2. Bound in cloth, gilt lettering........... . $5.00 

Forwarding extra, weight 6 Ibs. 

SCOTT STAMP AND COIN Co. 

1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 




















THE ‘*‘*BUMPER”’ PARCEL FREE!! 
ACTUAL GonTanre of this marvellous offer:— 
PAIR OF MET. STAMP th 


RITI SHG aoe & AMP 

100 TLES O i COUNTRIES. 
62 DIFFERENT STAMPS (50 MINT). 

62 different stamps from we Edy Republic of 
China, Koztarsasag, New South Wales, Algeria, 
Canada, Roumania, 50 brilliant unused, Scarce 
Overprinted Stamps, etc. The whole Bumper Par- 
cel sent absolutely free. Send 4c (stamps) for 
postage and req am | our world-famous approvals. 
LISBURN & TOWNSEND, 201a London Road, Liverpool, Eng. 


Mystic’s ““Queer Country” Packet 
Contains scarce stamps fron the following strange lands: 








San Marino Hyderabad North Borneo Tanganyika 

Antioquia Tce! Nyassa Trinidad Tobago 

Gon ‘on: a — ~——_ ee ti = 1 Prince oes, te 
enya r Vol 

Figi Tat Islands Lebanon Siam mie Wallis Futuns 

Gwalior Monaco Sierra Leone 


Get this wonderful packet of ‘‘freak countries’’ 
friends envious! Price only 10e to approval applicants. 


Write TODA 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY (Dept. 5) Camden, New York 


LIBERIA SNAKE TRIANGLE 


(which alone sells for 7c net) 
And two other triangles, including 
scarce Ny=s32 triangle, are among 
the stamps in our packet 
of 53 different genuine 5c 


t+} make your 





— stamps for ae. Also 

some good approva. 
50 diff. Bosniai& Hersegovine (Cat. e 2.25) ™ 60c. 
CROWDER STAMP CO., Waverly, Baltimore, Md. 


FREE: Fenway Unused Hundred—100 different, 
* beautiful stamps—all unused—from far-off 
countries, which would cost $1.00 if purchased from 
approval sheets. Included are: Albania, Antioquia, 
— Chad, Dahomey, Cuba, Latvia, Nyassa, Giraffe, 


This fine packet absolutely free to new approval appli- 
ow ood enclosing 4c postage: Big lists also free—Write 
oday. 


FENWAY STAMP CO., 161 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
10 FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS 


for 4 cents postage to those requesting our 
approvals. Write for our free premium 
offer. Lists free. 
PALMER STAMP CO. 
8221 Linwood Avenue Detroit, Mich. 


COMPLETE OUTFIT 10c 
All 10c Illustrated Albi 


50 Different Peceian Stamee 
for 


Pack of Stamp Hinges 

ae ouee 

Hin ecto: 
to approval applicants Big pe Price List 

W. W. BETTS, Clearfield, Pa. 
HIGH GRADE STAMPS ONLY 

on our 1, 2, 3 and 4c , Spgpeves Sheets; 20,000 varieties. 
Our enormous stock has stamps for everyone at all prices. 
Write now for a selection, giving your Scoutmaster’s 
name and address as reference, but—no refs. no stamps. 
Send 25c coin (30c stamps) for our wonderful Acme packet. 
ACME STAMP CO., P. O. Box 672, Mcdcford, Ore. 


FARLEY’S “‘SAVAGE”’ PACKET 


Gontaine —_ tq? the lands of the Lascars, M 

men. or kim: etc.—heathe: canaib I 

-—< wild savages} a Ine luded are ies bal : 
land, Congo (head-hunters), etc., ete. 




















Se es mat 
all, ‘a different with varieties from ‘Asia, Africa, ete., = 
only 5c to approval applicants. 

Cc. J. FARLEY STAMP co. 
Dept. B Auburndale, Mass. 
FREE! We'll give free stamps to meet you. 

10¢ for 25 HOT ones. Our Profit Sharing 
Plans give satisfaction. Try us just once. You'll be 
glad. Free stamps with all approvals. 

PEERLESS SALES CO. 

P. O. Box 471 (City Hall 5) New York City 


BIG STAMP PACKET FREE 


Magnicarocious Packet of 30 different Beauties from Dis- 
tant Lands, (many richly colored unusual égew) Com- 
plete with Big Bargain Lists of Stamps, Sets, Packets, also 
Catalog of Album and Philatelic posers aly all for ac postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO. Toronto, Canada 


1000 DIFFERENT STAMPS 75c 











150 Difl. Stamps..... 10¢ 500 Mixed Stamps ...-18¢ 

oseee 1000 ee 
emer 1000 Hinges........... 10¢ 
Cc. M.. EVANS P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 





70 Different Foreign Stamps from } including Africa, Asia, Aus- 
70 Different Foreign Countries tralia, Europe, West Indies 
—— _s a ‘ou “How to make your collection 
of stamps ay ly.” ly 16 cents—A BIG —" 
eCity s om & Coin Compan 

604 Race St., Cinaiena a oO. 


S 100 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, Cuba, 
\\ Mexico, ete., and album.................. 
= mixed 40c. 25 diff. C 


10c. Fine album for 3 3500 duns Se 
List free. I buy collections. Approval sheets with every order. 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


10c — Marvel 

Peeve of 62 dif. Gabon 

RS o etc., and we will 
fe a genuine 

this scares triangle steep 

Also approvais. 


—free ! 
Write today { 
















$$$ Outfit—only 12c! Fine 
bone of amp: set German 
th (pre-war) value 
forty million dollars queen, "petforation fs. 
mme. scale; small album; airmail set; scarce 8 
smallest republic on earth; pewenepe | aot acket E00 
stamps from Travancore, Malay, i Indies, 
Entire outfit for 12c to approval ro * sSiee 
pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
150 Clerk Street Jersey City, N. J. 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 
Contains all different stamps of far-away countries depicting w 
derful + - y= Included are: igium (Satan with piteh- 
ee Cohten (sphinx and Peay paw ai chain); 
Newfoundland Gell caribou); eee tiger); nidad 
(Goddess of Victory): Tunis (fighting A ; and others. To appro- 

icants enclosing 5c this great saabet ‘will be sent. 
Fine ‘PEAK STAMP c0., Box 215, Golorado siete, © Colo. 
ow act right now, we will also incl: 
gt 5 e, and & small | Sockans of hinges. 








oe SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 
stamps iy (prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars (great curiosity); 1 fine stamp from smallest republic 
on earth; 1 airplane set; 1 triangle stamp; packet 25 
Hungary, cat. 50c; 1 perf. gauge: and last but not least, a 
vest pocket stock book in whioh to kee’ ‘eep your duplicates! The 
big $$ outfit ~Jy~-~ for only 8 cents to 2 apt qents for 4 
famous Quick Service Approvals. Big Price List 4c extra. 


D. M. WARD 605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 





BLACK U. S. POSTAGE Given Away 
$100 :: with ew dpe ent countries, 


rag Nery Asia, —: C America, Australia, Lebanon, 

ey oh British, French Colonies, War 

FREE es, SOO Hines kode stock book. ALL for 20c. 
1000 all different stamps & 1000 hinges 85c. 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO. Dept. B.0,. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





FRENCH COLONIES FREE 
Pretty set of French Colony Stamps showing African 
Jungles, Native Chief, Tigers and Forest someere together 
with our illustra’ ‘album Price List. stamp 
catalog of 1000 different sets and packets. Send 2c for 
return postage. 

EMPIRE STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada 


709 DISCOUNT | #24 _selec- 


tions of de- 

O sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 

discount from standard catalogue prices. 
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Hampshire Approval selections. 2c stamp postage. 
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LIGHTBOWN’S STAMP CO., Southsea, England 


100 STAMPS FREE 
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Milwaukee, Wis. 


826 Teutonia Ave. 
500 STAMPS 17cl 


Including Maps, Animals, Birds, Rulers, Boats, and 
Scenes in foreign lands, to approval applicants only. 
Plenty U. S. 1c up, 1000 Hinges roc, 3000—25c. 


B. ELMER, 15 School Street, Boston, Mass. 
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e verything for collectors, sets, packets, 
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OLD COLONY STAMP CO., 333 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


$10 °° for 2 St 


A choice assortment of 500 all different stamps guar- 
anteed to catalogue over $10.00 offered to approval ap- 
Dlicants for only 25c. 


EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. B, MILFORD, CONN. 








later, during the War for Independence, the 
name was changed to Fort Schuyler after Gen. 
Philip Schuyler, whose daughter became the 
wife of Alexander Hamilton. The fort, where 
now stands Rome in Oneida County, } New York, 
was then one of the posts of defense between 
Canada and New York, and was under the 
command of Col. Peter Gansevoort, after whom 
a street and a market have been named in the 
city of New, York. From August 3rd tothe 22nd, 
1777s Gansevoort put up a brave defense 
against a superior force under General St. 
Leger, who was finally driven away by troops . 
under Gen. Benedict Arnold.” 

A number of club members had gathered 
about the table to listen to Harry, and there 
was some hand-clapping when he paused. 

Mr. Birwood added: “It was here the Stars 
and Stripes were raised for the first time. Dr. 
A. C. Flick, State Historian and Chairman of 
the State Committee on the Celebration of the 
One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
New York in the American Revolution, visited 
Postmaster-General New in Washington, and 
as a result the issue was decided upon. The 
stamp will appear shortly before the cele- 
bration exercises and enough will be printed to 
supply the whole nation. Now, Harry, if it 
will not be asking too much, perhaps you 
will tell us about the mew Vermont com- 
memorative.” 

Harry’s voice was high and clear and he 
now had practically the attention of every one 
in the room as he continued “The Battle of 
Bennington was fought August 16, 1777. 
Colonel Baum, with a force of seven hundred 
men, was sent by General Burgoyne to capture 
supplies but was met by General Stark and 
two thousand militia who disastrously de- 
feated the British before Colonel Breyman 
with 640 Hessians could come into action. 
General Stark then attacked Breyman who, 
tho reinforced by five hundred men, was also 
put to rout. The British losses were heavy 
in both engagements, while the Americans 
suffered only about eight casualties. As a 
result of Stark’s success General Burgoyne was 
deprived of much-needed supplies and his 
position weakened. A monument at Benning- 
ton, three hundred feet high, commemorates 
the victory.” 

This time Harry was given quite an ovation, 
and a pleased grin spread over his face. 

Mr. Birwood again added a few words. 
“The two stamps will both be carmine and of 
the two-cent value. It is said the engravings 
will show battle scenes.” 

The usual hum of conversation in the room 
was presently resumed. Mr. Birwood asked 
the boys if they had heard of the coming New- 
foundland stamps. ‘There is to be another 
portrait of the Prince of Wales, the third to be 
used on the issues of this oldest of British 
Colonial Possessions. In 1897 at the time of 
Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee a set of por- 
traits of the royal family were selected to 
appear on a group of seven stamps. It was on 
the half-cent, olive green, that the baby head 
of the Prince was shown, then four years of age, 
and whose many names are Edward Albert 
Christian George Andrew Patrick David, his 
birthday, June 23, 1894. It wasin 1911 that the 
second portrait was placed on the three cent, 
red brown of another larger family-portrait 
gallery of eleven denominations. He wears a 
naval cap as a cadet at Osborne Naval College. 
The set will help you remember the coronation 
of King George, which occurred in this year. 
The third portrait will show the Prince as he is 
to-day.” 
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A few hundred yards from the level, pom 
tered plateau on which the cabin stood, the 
trail, following the shore-line of the lake, cut 
back around a deep indentation. Here 
Terrell drew rein and dismounted. 

““We’d better leave ’em here,”’ he whispered. 
“The rest of the way’s awful stony and we 
don’t want to take any chances.” 

Ramsey and Huston agreed, and slipping 
out of their saddles, flung the reins over the 
horses’ heads and followed Terrell along the 
narrow track, backed by steep cliffs and 
limited on the other side by the lapping 
waters of the lake. 

Before them, the log structure, nestling 
under that sheer, high cliff, lay bathed in 
the mellow glow of the westering sun, which 
shone reassuringly on closed shutters and 
drew a dull glint from the heavy brass padlock 
that secured the oaken door. The atmosphere 
of placidity and peace which lay over the 





whole clearing was so unexpected that it 








HERE COMES THE CHIEF! 


We learn what to do, how to do it; to trail ; 
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DAN BEARD himself, most famous of all outdoor men 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest, on banks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet above the sea level 
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America’s Original AirRifle 
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one—young and old, stand up and cheer. 


harmonica plus a Loudspeaker. Easily detached and carried in pocket. 


gripping harmony! Rich, colorful overtones! Full, sonorous 
church organ notes! You’ll get these effects and more with 
this wonderful new instrument. 


Here’s your chance to get the edge on the fellows who play the 
ordinary mouth organ. So be the frst boy in your locality to 
spring the ped ay Pony HARMONICA. | Only 50c at your 
dealer’s—or sent prepaid on receipt of price to any part of U. S. 
and Canada. Complete Instruction Book free with each instrument. 


STRAUSS HARMONICA COMPANY; Inc. 
108 East 16th Street, Dept. A, New York, N. Y. 





hear him play the Strauss 
Loudspeaker Harmonica!” 


That’s what the gang will say when they hear you play the 
STRAUSS LOUDSPEAKER HARMONICA. A brand new in- 
vention, and as great a boon to the harmonica player as the 
player-piano is to the aspiring pianist. Enables even the 
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Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 
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LEARN GARTOONING 


Turn your hobby into a profitable 
occupation. If you like to draw, 
become a CARTOONIST. 

You can learn cartooning at home, 
in your spare time. The Landon 
Picture Chart method of teaching 
makes original drawing easy to 
learn. Bythis method the Landon 
School has trained many boys who 
are now successful cartoonists earn- 
ing $50 to $200 and more per week. 


Write for Free Chart 


to test your ability, also full information about the 
Landon Course and book of cartoons by successful 


Landon students. 


THE LANDON SCHOO 


Please state your age. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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summer if you take along a CARPENTER 
TENT. 


They are easiest to handle—very light 
in weight and will stand any weather. 
Absolutely waterproof. 


Besure to send for our new Tent Catalog of 


TEN 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 


It tells you all about camping, what to do and 
what to take along. 


Sent FREE. Ask for Catalog No. 616 


Gro-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


Tent Makers for eighty-seven years 


440 No. Wells St., Chicago, III. 

























Something NEW 
for BOY SCOUTS 


LEATHERCRAFT 


In the 
Graton & Knight way 


Craft Leather is furnished, also complete working 
tterns and construction and decorating tools. 
y useful, serviceable articles can be made—such 
as Moccasins. Axe and Knife Sheaths, Archery 
Equipment, Card Cases, etc. 
Ten cents will bring you the LEATHERCRAFT 
book. Write for it. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO. Worcester, Mass. 
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HIKE-STICK 


(Patented) 


Popularized by Boy Scout use, 
HIKE-STICK is ideal for gen- 
eral hiking, hill climbing, etc. 
May be used as pike or tent 
pole, parade or drill staff; for 
dislodging ice or driftwood, 
handling hot camp kettles and 
rescuing from water. Highly 
practical, durable and good 
looking. Boy Scouts, camp- 
ers, sportsmen—all lovers of 
outdoors—fnd many uses for 
it. Head, with pointed end and 
hook, is fastened firmly to six- 
foot staff of straight-grained 
ash, and will withstand a pull 
of 1,000 Ibs. 


With rust-proof malleable 
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drew from Pink Huston an exclamation of 
disappointment. 

“Stung!” he ejaculated. ‘Looks like there 
hasn’t been a soul near here since we left the 
other day.” 

Terrell also was puzzled, but he made no 
comment. Approaching the door he tested 
the padlock and finding it secure, went over 
to the corner of the cabin where after a little 
fumbling, he drew forth the key from its 
hiding place under the rood. 

“Tt sure does seem funny,” he remarked, 
as he fitted this into the lock, “that they’d 
snoop around while we’re here and leave the 
place alone after we’ve gone. I sort of ex- 
pected to find the door smashed in, or some- 
thing like that.” 

He slipped the padlock from the hasp, and 
swinging the door open, stepped across the 
threshold to pause stricken motionless, star- 
ing with amazement and swiftly growing anger 
at the devastation spread out before him. 

The room looked as if a hurricane had 
struck it. 

Red rage filled the breasts of the three Scouts 
as they gazed upon this ruin, and bubbled 
from their lips in heated excoriations and 
chopped phrases of furious indignation. 

It was Terrell who first perceived the 
method in it. While the bunks they had re- 
built from the old one had been torn asunder, 
the new structure across the room lay almost 
untouched, only the mattresses having been 
tossed out on the floor. The shelves, which 
had been there in old Gaunt’s time, were 
stripped of their contents, but remained intact 
because they were merely nailed against the 
heavy logs forming the rear wall of the cabin. 
More careful examination showed that the 
furniture had not been deliberately broken, 
the few fractures being due, apparently, more 
to careless roughness than to intent. The 
floor had suffered most. Scarcely a square 
yard of it had been spared, in spite of the fact 
that each splintered hole showed only the 
bare, solid rock beneath. 

“Of all the dirty, rotten things to do!”’ ex- 
claimed Ramsey when he could talk coherently. 
“Golly! Why couldn’t we have got here in 
time to catch them—” He broke off abruptly 
and stared at Terrell. ‘Say, Pete,” he de- 
manded, “‘how the dickens did they get in?” 

““You’ve got me,” he returned. “It looks 
a whole lot as if they’d found the key.” 

“But how could they? There’s a hundred 
little holes like that between the logs. How 
could they just happen to stumble on the 
right one. How did they know we left the 
key here at all?” 

“T don’t see, unless they watched us take it 
out or put it back the last time we were here,” 
rejoined Pete slowly. It wasn’t exactly 
pleasant to feel that one or another of the 
outlaws had been spying on them from some 
secret cover. “They might have done that, 
of course.” 

“But we trailed that fellow who swiped the 
canoe into the clearing across from the island,” 
persisted Ramsey. “You don’t suppose he 
came back, do you?” 

“There’s more than one of them in this,” 
Pete reminded him. “It might not have been 
the man we trailed who——” 

“What difference does it make, anyhow?”’ 
sharply interrupted the still enraged Huston. 
“What I’d like to know is why in thunder 
they’ve torn things to pieces like this.” 

He waved a comprehensive hand over the 
wreckage. Terrell shrugged his shoulders. 

“‘Looks to me like they were hunting for a 
hiding place,” he stated briefly. 

“A hidin’ place for what?” demanded 
Huston. ‘“‘What’s the idea, tearin’ down the 
skins, rippin’ up the bunk an’ smashin’ our 
chairs. Any fool ought to know there couldn’t 
be anything worth while in them.” 

Pete evaded a direct answer. Tex had 
decided that he had better say nothing to 
anyone of the connection they suspected be- 
tween Spero and the scar-faced stranger, or 
even the definite theory they had formed 


recent mysterious activities of strangers around 
Spirit Lake. Still, Terrell could see no harm 
in mentioning certain details which seemed 
to him so obvious. 

“T expect they wanted to get a good look 
at the walls and floor,’ he returned slowly. 
“From the way the planking’s all torn up it 
seems to me they must have been lookin’ for 
a hole or somethin’ underneath it.” 

“But what in the name of creation would 
be in a hole if there was one?” persisted 
Huston. ‘“‘We’ve certainly never left a thing 
worth stealing around the place, an’ I 
don’t——” 

“Old Gaunt might have,” cut in Ramsey 
suddenly. “By Jingo! Don’t you remember 
how they never found a red cent when they 
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A real, wonderful little speed boat, 12 inches jong. 
will run 50 feet at one winding. Jpauipped with a 
powerful spring motor. Can be naviga’ in a circle 
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Operate anywhere, bathtub, lake, stream, etc. 
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Make A Real Indian War Bonnet! 


Indian Head-dress Feathers, in sets of 30 oF 
60, all ready for making a reat War Bonnet! 
Also, all materials for assembling head-dress. 
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O you really know that your tire 
fluid is harmless? Can you depend 
on it the season through? Neverleak is 
the one preparation that has been prov- 
en safe and sure. Made of materials that 
put new life into rubber and fabric and 
remain in liquid form the entire season. 
Cost of manufacture is so much greater, 
price to you is a few cents more, but 
every penny saves several dollars in tire 
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11-year-old boy goes on hunting trip with father 
to Alaska and gets in on the killing of big game 
along with Dad. The boy traveled and hunted 
like a veteran with never a murmur when the 
going was rough, and the last to cry quits at 
the end of a hard day. 

Thrilling adventure and hunting experiences 
kept father and son together and developed a 
fine spirit of comradeship and understanding 
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he could have hid away a stack 0’ coin, or 
something, an’ these skunks got wise to it?” 

Terrell hesitated an instant. ‘ “He might 
have,’”’ he answered slowly at length. “Ac- 
cording to all accounts he never did a stroke 
of work and yet he always seemed to have 
plenty of cash.” 

Tod stared at him with flushed face and 
sparkling eyes. “Golly!” he exclaimed. “I 
wonder if they found it.” 

“Tt’s hard to tell,’ Terrell found himself 
replying mechanically. ‘They’ve sure hunted 


out for us all right. Tod, suppose you go 
back and bring in the horses while Pink and 
I start clearing up this mess.” 

Ramsey departed, and Pete and Huston set 
to work to restore what order they could out 
of the chaos. As they nailed back the deer- 
skins, rehung antlers, strove to patch tempo- 
rarily the broken flooring, Huston talked con- 
tinuously and heatedly about the outrage. 
Pete listened and replied occasionally, but most 
of the time his mind was occupied in trying to 
figure out where, if not in the cabin, Gaunt’s 
“treasure” could possibly be bestowed. 

In the immediate neighborhood, rock so 
predominated that only here and there in 
shallow earth-pockets low green things found 
tenacious sustenance. There was no security 
in such spots as these where a sudden drench- 
ing storm was likely to wash away the scanty 
soil and betray the secret to any passerby. 

It was nearly seven before they had reduced 
the cabin to some semblance of order and set 
about cooking supper. Dusk caught them 
before they had finished clearing up after the 
meal, and instead of going out to sit on the 
cliff above the lake, they stayed indoors dis- 
cussing the situation from every possible 
angle and point of view. When Terrell men- 
tioned his theory about the island, the other 
two were instantly intrigued and suggested 
that in the morning they paddle over and 
make a thorough search of the cave. The 
canoe, which they had carried into the cabin 
before leaving the previous Sunday, had not 
been injured, so the proposition was entirely 
feasible. But Pete could not make up his 
mind whether they ought to go so far afield, 
so the matter remained undecided when they 
broke up and went to bed. 

Since there remained only one double tier of 
bunks, Huston climbed into the top one, while 
Ramsey and Terrell again occupied the lower. 
They were all some time getting to sleep, but 
Pete found himself more wide awake than 
either of the others. Long after Tod had 
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Synopsis of ‘‘The Secret of Spirit Lake’’ 


Pete Terrell and some members of the Mounted 
Troop of Scouts are spending the night at their 
cabin on Spirit Lake. Pete sees signs of at least 
one mysterious man in the neighborhood during 
the day, and that night he suddenly sees an ugly 
face at the cabin window. 

The next morning the canoe is missing and the 
boys search the borders of the lake without suc- 
cess. Tex Laranger, Scoutmaster, joins them and 
they decide to investigate an unexplored island. 
Here the canoe is found and an exploration of the 
island made. Terrell climbing to the top of a hill 
suddenly comes face to face with a horrible figure. 
It proves to be an old Aztec idol transported 
there in some mysterious manner. Tracks show 
that whoever stole the canoe also knew of the 
image. 

Tex and Pete returning to the ranch find Spero, 
an old enemy of Tex who had purchased an ad- 
joining ranch, had fenced off Tex’s cattle from 
the only available stream. That night Pete 
follows a lone rider to Spero’s ranch house, and 
looking in the window sees a stranger with a scar 
on his face. 





dozed off, he lay there tossing restlessly. The 
night was still; the air heavy and oppressive. 
They had closed the door and bolted it, but 
the windows had to remain open for venti- 
lation, and presently Pete got up, crossed 
the room and stared out, resting his elbows 
on the sill. 

The soft light of the young moon sinking in 
the west laid a delicate silvery pathway across 
the water. On either side the gentle glow 
merged abruptly into shadows. Aided by the 
brilliant starlight, Terrell could vaguely dis- 
tinguish the jagged outlines of the northern 
mountains. Straight ahead a curious black 
blot showed him where the island lay and 
set him to wondering afresh what steps he 
ought to take. 

In spite of its desolate, almost repellant 
atmosphere, that island held for the boy an 
attraction difficult for even him to comprehend. 
The memory of that stone figure with its evil 
face and strangely glittering eyes no longer 
had the power to startle. On the contrary, 
Pete had a strong desire to examine it more 
closely, to explore the whole cave. For the 





longer he considered the more likely it seemed 


hard enough. Well, we’ve got our work cut |, 
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to him that if old Gaunt actually had had 
something of value to hide, he might very well 
have concealed it there The fact that ap- 
parently the man Kreeg and his associates had 
not given a thought to the island, added 
interest and piquancy to the possibility. 

“And yet the cabin’s the place they’ve 
stuck to,” reflected the boy as he left the 
window and returned to his bunk. “They 
must believe that whatever it is they’re hunt- 
ing for is right around here some place. If 
we should all leave to-morrow and something 
turned up— Thunder! I do wish I knew a 
little more.” 


HE sun had scarcely peeped above the 

eastward saw-toothed mountains which 
hedged in the bowl-like depression occupied 
by Spirit Lake when the three scouts burst 
from the cabin door, pattered across the rocky 
ledge and paused at the sharp-cut brink. 

“Looks cold,’’ commented Pink Huston. 

“Cold, nothing,” sniffed Ramsey. “It’s 
fine. ‘I’m goin’ to try for the bottom again. 
Here goes.” 

His slim, tanned, well-muscled body flashed 
sharply downward from the natural platform, 
neatly cleaved the surface of the lake and 
disappeared. Pink seemed reluctant to follow 
him and Terrell, interested to see whether 
Tod would be successful, kept him company. 

Actual minutes seemed to pass as they 
stood waiting. The time, indeed, appeared 
so long that Pete, beginning to grow alarmed, 
was on the point of diving after his chum 
when suddenly below them there was a dis- 
turbance in the water and Ramsey shot into 
view. 

“T did touch,” he panted triumphantly, 
after gulping in the air for a moment or so. 
‘See here.” 

He tossed something toward them and 
Pete just managed to catch the erratic throw. 
It was a smallish stone of irregular shape with 
sharp, rough edges, and here and there odd 
crevices and holes. He was about to throw 
it back into the water when something un- 
usual about the fragment caught his attention. 
He weighed it in his hand, turned it over and 
over, examining it closely before he realized 
that it wasn’t a stone at all in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but a bit of ore which had 
been rudely smelted. 

“Well, I did it,”’ said Ramsey with justifiable 
pride, padding toward them from the ladder. 
“Now it’s up to you fellows to take a try.” 

Terrell looked at him. ‘Where'd you pick 
up this?” he asked briefly, holding out the 
piece of ore. 

“At the bottom, of course,” retorted Tod 
indignantly. “What do you think I’m tryin’ 
to do—run a whizzer on you?” 

““Of course not. What I meant was, where- 
abouts on the bottom did you find it?” 

“Why, right underneath where I came up. 
It’s some deep, too, believe 


ceived that he had landed on a shelving, wide- 
spread pile of them. Grasping a fragment in 
each hand he thrust vigorously with his feet 
and shot upward, the expelled air trickling from 
his nostrils in a stream of tiny bubbles. 

He clove the surface and managed to reach 
the bottom of the rough ladder without 
losing hold of his treasure trove. Later he 
compared these pieces with the other and 
found all three identical. Ore of some sort it 
was and smelted. Pete hadn’t enough techni- 
cal knowledge to tell definitely what mineral 
had been contained in those crevices and 
holes, though he strongly suspected it to be 
silver. And down there at the bottom at a 
spot almost directly opposite the cabin door 
the stuff lay literally in heaps. 

The brief swim over they dressed hurriedly 
and during breakfast Rdmsey and Huston 
again brought up the subject of devoting the 
morning to a thorough search of the island 
cave. This time Terrell made no objection, 
as far, at least, as they were concerned. He 
had made up his mind to stay around the 
cabin, but he not only approved their going 
but urged on them so strongly the wisdom of 
carefully searching the cave, that they de- 
parted soon after breakfast. 

The truth was Terrell wanted a chance to 
think over this curious, baffling fresh dis- 
covery, and no sooner was he alone than he 
made an exhaustive examination of the 
fragments retrieved from the lake, even break- 
ing one apart with a hammer and studying the 
bits minutely. 

“Tt is silver ore,” he muttered at length. 
“Pretty rich, too, I'll say. Well!” 

Frowning absently at the small fragments 
lying in his palm, a wave of sudden color 
flooded Terrell’s face and his eyes widened. 
Was this the key to the mystery which had 
proven so baffling? Was it a silver lode those 
crooks were searching for instead of a hidden 
cache of greenbacks and coined money? But 
if that were the case why had they torn the 
inside of the cabin to pieces? Certainly they 
could scarcely have expected to find a silver 
mine underneath the floor. 

“Directions!” abruptly exclaimed the boy. 
“T’ll bet that’s what they were after. Written 
directions tellin’ where the vein is located.” 

But on second thought why, if old Gaunt 
had discovered a vein of silver in the near-by 
mountains, should he commit its location to 
writing? And what was the explanation of 
that great heap of slag and rudely smelted 
ore at the bottom of the lake? 

For a space Pete dallied with the possibility 
of the smelting having been carried on in the 
big fireplace and the débris cast into the lake 
to remove all traces of the work. Why such 
secrecy was necessary he had no idea, unless it 
was that Gaunt suspected he was being 
trailed by the scar-faced man and his com- 
panions and wanted to throw them off the 


track. Considering this theory further, how- 
ever, he felt it was beyond reason for anyone 
to laboriously transport to the cabin the 
mined ore from its hidden source in the 
mountains when it would have been far 
simpler and more practical to erect a rough 
smelter on the spot. Besides, Terrell knew 
enough about such operations to realize that 
even the crude process through which this 
ore had been put, would need a forced draft 
and other special equipment which could not 
well have been built into the fireplace without 
traces of them remaining. 

“Tt’s the most mixed up business I ever 
heard of,” Pete reflected in some discourage- 
ment, when at length he got up from the 
rocks and walked toward the cabin. “I’m 
hanged if I can make sense out of it at all. 
If the lode’s back in the mountains wliy in 
thunder should he have toted the ore down to 
the lake to smelt and where’s the smelter? 
If it’s somewhere close by why haven’t those 
fellows found it? And what in the world has 
become of the silver?” 

Perplexed and entirely at sea, he continued 
to think over the situation from every possible 
angle while he mechanically washed up the 
pots and pans and breakfast dishes. His mind 
was so absorbed, indeed, that when he came 
to stack up the utensils on the set of shelves 
at the foot of the bunk he was quite oblivious 
to what he was doing, and presently wakened 
to the realization that he was trying to force 
the coffee pot onto the bottom shelf in a space 
that was a good inch too small to contain it 
upright. 

The hinged lid terminated in a small metal 
knob and by the time Pete came to himself he 
had wedged the pot in so tightly that his first 
effort quite failed to dislodge it. Annoyed, he 
took a fresh hold of the handle and gave the 
metal container a sharp jerk and a sidewise 
twist. 

An odd, faint click made him instantly 
desist. A second later he leaped back with a 
startled exclamation of surprise as the shelves, 
to his utter bewilderment, began to swing 
slowly and steadily out into the room. 

Dazed, his pulse quickening, Terrell stared 
open-mouthed at the phenomenon, for not 
only the shelves moved but apparently a 
section of the log wall back of them, revealing 
a slowly widening dark opening behind. 

“Golly!” muttered the boy hoarsely, 
moistening his dry lips with his tongue. 

Then suddenly he perceived the nature of 
the device and sprang forward, eager to 
examine it. Back of the open shelves the logs 
were not solid but merely thinnish sections 
with the bark left on fastened to a hinged 
wooden framework like a door, the joints 
cleverly concealed by the ends of the set of 
shelves. 

It was a secret door, indeed, of the most 
ingenious sort and for a moment Terrell was 
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torn between a desire to find out what lay 
back of it in that shrouding darkness and a 
keen interest in the mechanism he had un- 
wittingly released. 

“‘Reckon I'll find out first how that spring 
works,”’ he reflected. “I can always open it 
again.” 

Pushing against the secret door, he closed it 
back into the wall, stirred to fresh admiration 
at the delicacy and ingenuity of the device. 

““You’d never know it was there—never!” 
he exclaimed, dropping down on the floor 
before the shelves. 

With a yank he-dislodged the coffee pot, 
somewhat dented and strained at the seams, 
and thrust into the space an eagerly exploring 
hand. Almost at once he felt a shallow groove 
in the under side of the next to the bottom 
shelf starting about an inch from the front 
edge and carried back the remaining width of 
the plank. 

Lying in this groove was a slender metal 
rod terminating in a small flat metal head. 
Evidently the knob on the coffee pot had 
caught against this head and his strenuous 
attempts to dislodge it pressed a spring 
operating some sort of mechanism on the other 
side of the door. 

Pete lost not a moment in shoving hard upon 
the rod, and when the door began to swing 
slowly inward, he sprang up and, slipping 
through the opening, stared eagerly about. 

He was standing in what appeared to be 
either a tunnel or a narrow cave. The floor 
was natural rock as was the low roof and one 
side wall. On his left, however, the under- 
ground place seemed to widen or else take a 
turn, but just at the point where that turn 
began Terrell’s sharp eyes perceived the end 
of a stout wooden chest with the vague out- 
lines of another protruding beyond it. 

Thrilled to the core the boy sprang forward. 
It was a chest and filled with something 
heavy, for when he caught hold of an iron 
handle at the end all he could do was to lift 
the box a few inches from the floor. 

“The silver!” was what flashed instantly 
through his brain as he lowered it to the floor. 
“Great Godfrey! If 


Ho BROKE off with a gasp and whirled 
around. Inhis excitement he had failed to 
perceive that the light was swiftly fading. 
Now, to his dismay, he saw that the secret door 
was closing with a soft, stealthy swiftness. 
Indeed, it had almost closed, for as he leaped 
forward the last ray of daylight abruptly 
vanished, there came a sharp click and an 
instant later Pete’s clenched fist beat im- 
potently on planking that was as hard as oak 
and as immovable as iron. 

In a moment or two he abandoned that 
futile pounding and pulled himself together. 
It was ridiculous of him to get worked up like 
this. There must be a way of opening the 
door from this side. All he 
had to do was to find the 





me. My lungs were just 
about burstin’ when I touched 
that piece an’ grabbed it. Why 
don’t you go down an’ see 
for yourself?” he added mis- 
chievously. 

“T think I will,” drawled 
Terrell coolly. ‘You came up 
not more than twelve feet from 
shore, and if the bottom’s as 
deep as you say, this cliff must 
be sliced clean off like butter 
with a knife. Sounds kind of 
interestin’ to me.” 

He tossed aside the bit of ore, 
taking care that it fell well back 
from the brink. There was no 
preparatory gesticulation in his 
movements. He merely walked 
to the edge of the rocky ledge, 
hesitated an instant and then 
swung forward and downward 
in a perfect, almost perpen- 
dicular dive. 

He had the faculty of keeping 
his eyes open under water, and 
as he swept downward he was 
aware of the dark bulk of the 
sheered off rock mass on his 
right as miraculously smooth 
as the face of that high, flat 
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spring and press it. 

Instantly his fingers began to 
feel carefully over the inner 
surface of the door. He found 
the hinges; the catch would be 
on the opposite side, of course. 
Changing his position his hands 
felt along the planking. He 
found the juncture of the door 
with the adjacent logs, though 
now his former appreciation for 
the neat joining had waned. 
But though he followed this 
tiny crack down to ‘the rocky 
floor his searching fingers 
touched nothing but smooth 
wood, and as the minutes passed 
fruitlessly his confidence began 
to ebb, his movements grew 
swifter, more feverish. Then 
all at once he stopped still. 

‘Don’t be adummy and lose 
your head,” he apostrophized 
gruffly. In that dark and silent 
place his voice sounded strained 
and unnatural. ‘The darn 
thing must be here some place. 
Thunder! Why, a match——” 

But a hurried search of his 
pockets failed to produce the 
box of safeties he almost always 





cliff which rose above their 
cabin. Down, down and still 
downward he flashed, the pres- 
sure. of contained air in his lungs 
growing greater with every pass- 
inginstant. Like Ramsey, who 
was one of the best swimmers 
in the troop, he reached a point 
where it seemed as if he could 
not retain that air a second 
longer. And then of a sudden 
his fingers touched loose bits of 
rock and his blurred vision per- 
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carried with him. He remem- 
bered now laying them on the 
table after he had lighted the 
fire that morning, and at the 
recollection he was conscious ‘ 
a momentary sinking feeling in 
the pit of his stomach, and lift- 
ing one hand mechanically to 
his forehead he found it dewed 
with tiny beads of sweat. 

(To be continued in Boys’ LIFE 

for August) 
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They 


thought he cou 


—but these 
pancakes 


fooled them all! 


with the troop. Already 

they had “dubbed” him the 
worst cook of the bunch. And 
no wonder, when he scorched 
the eggs and burnt the bacon 
almost every time. 

But it happened that on the 
next hike his cooking fooled 
them all. 

Pancakes! —some of the 
tenderest, flufhest ones that 
the troop had ever tasted. And 
there he was, “‘flopping”’ them 
himself over the campfire, with 
the others crowding ’round. 

Of course they wanted to know how he 
had learned to cook so quickly, but he 
wouldn’t tell. And it wasn’t until they 
found one of the bright red packages of 
Aunt Jemima’s famous pancake recipe in 
his kit, that they all knew exactly how he 
had done it. 


So easy to make them! 


You simply can’t go wrong on pancakes 
made the Aunt Jemima way. The ingre- 
dients come ready-mixed, Just as Aunt 
Jemima used to mix them years ago. All 
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you onal to do is add one cup of milk or 
water to every cup of Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour. The batter is ready as soon 
as you stir it smooth. 

And the flavor! There’s nothing like 
Aunt Jemima pancakes to satisfy real out- 
door hunger. Ask the old timers. They’ll 
tell you how good they taste with melted 
butter orsyrup, oreven with bacon grease. 
They'll tell you also how easy it is to carry 
the handy packages of Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour. They fit snugly into your 
pack and take but very little room. 
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this individual package of 
Aunt Jemima for your next hike 





Send for free package 


Have the fun of making these tender, de- 
licious pancakes on the next hike, and at 
the same time make a big hit as a cook. 
How would you like to try Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour free? We will gladly send 
you one of our individual trial packages— 
enough for four man-size cakes. Just fill 
out the coupon below and mail it today. 

And don’t forget to speak to your Scout- 
master the next time the troop is going 
out. Ask him to stock up with the full 
size red packages. Then there will be fra- 
grant, fluffy pancakes for the whole troop. 
Any grocer can supply you with Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour. Aunt Jemima 
Mills Branch, Dept. F-10, St. Joseph, 
Missouri. 


Boy Scouts—clip _ 
this coupon and mail it 

















Free to Scoutmasters—22 individual packages 


A supply of Aunt Jemima individual packages is offered free of charge to 
any Scoutmaster who will use them for his troop. To get these free packages 
simply write the Aunt Jemima Mills Branch, St. Joseph, Missouri, giving 


your name, address, and troop number. 





Aunt Jemima Mills Branch 
Dept. F-10, St. Joseph, Missouri 


Gentlemen: Please send me free one individual trial package of Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour to use on my next hike. 
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(Please print name and address plainly) 
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